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Annual Report. 

oi Ihr 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1939, 


Membership^ On the last day of the year the Society consisted 
of 644 membere as against 651 for the end of I92S. 
The membership roll included 14 Honorary ^Members, 2 Correspond¬ 
ing Members and 62S Ordinary Members. 

The deaths include a recent President and two Honorary 
Members. Sir Hayes Marriott, tc.e.lv., only retired as 

President of the Society on 16th December 1923 and his death 
occurred very shortly after his arrival in England. He was elected 
a member of the Society in 1902^ served as Councillor and 
Vice-President and tinally as President in 1923. The Society was 
also notified of the death of ^Ir. W. R. Collyer, 1.5.0.^ which took 
place in 1923. The late Mr. Collyer was elected a member in 1394 
and in the .Annual Report for 1907 we read:— 

In recognition of the long senices of Mr. W* R. Collyer 
^ as Vice-President of the Society the Council elected him 
an Honorary Member of the Society.^' 


Air, H. C. Robinson was also recently elected an Honorary 
Afembcr (1927). He also was one of the senior members of the 
Society his election dating from 1904. Afr. Robinson served on 
the Council of the Society in 1920 and was a Vice-President on 
several occasions. His services to Alalaysian Zoology are too well 
known to need more than mention here; he was co-author of a 
number of important papers contributed to the journal of the 
Society. 

Thirty-eight new' memlsers were elected in 1929 as against 
forty-four in 1923, 

The new members are:— 


.Vhu Itakar, H. H. Tnngku 
Anderson, I). K. 

Haddeleyt S, 

Beville Archer, J. 

Blagp, F. 

Bruake, Miss Joyce 
Cobden Ramsay, A. B. 
Corner, E. J. H. 

Dailey, J. D, 

de Langlade, Baron Francois 
Dickinson, Mrs. \V. G. 
Edmeti, L. K, J. 


Khlers, R. H. 

ffranck Sheppard, M, C, 

Grade, A, J* 

Gray, G. L. 

Gregg, J. F. 

Griffiths Williams, G, C- 
Humphrej'St A* 

Ingle, D. 

Mace, N. 

Mnegregor, R. O. C. R. 
Mahmud bin Jintau 
Pagden, H. T. 



IV 


AKXtFAL REPORT 


i>hiiup$, \\\ J. 

Raja RajTuaa bin Raja Abdul 
Hamid 
Richards, D. 

Roberts, W. R. 

Scotty Hoil Mr. John, c.M.a. 
Sloan, T. I. 

Smith, C» R* 


Sniithj j. H. 

Sii^ythe;^ H, W. St. Aubyn 
Stephenson, E. F, 

'Fail, \\\ S. 

Tatham, T. H. 
retry, R. A. 

Whyte, R. I\ 


ConneN* The Conndl records with regret the departure from 
Malaga of its distinguished patron, Sir Hugh Clifford, 
C.C.M.O., c.B.E. The Presideni, the Hon. Mr. R. 0. Winstedt, c-M.G., 
u.LiTT., resigned in December on the occasion of his departure lor 
Europe on lurlough and Mr. C. Boden Kloss was elected President 
lor the remainder of the year. 


Annual General Meetin^^ The Annual General Meeting wa.^ 

held in the Society's Room at the 
Raffles Museum tm February ISih. 


JournaL Three Journals were issued during the year. The 
Council intended to prcxltice four numbers but an un* 
expected delay occurred in the delivery of the manuscript for Part 
l\' when it was too late in the year to arrange for the printing of 
other papers. 

The volume for the year consists of pp. 1-XXXIII, 1-472^ 
plates l-X and many iest-figures. 

The first part consists of a long treatise by Mr. E. N. Taybr^ 
of the Malayan Civil Service, entitled “ The Customary Law of 
Rembau.^^ Parts two and three are both miscellaneous in character. 
Altogether the three journals include nineteen articles by ten 
contributors and should thus contain something to interest most 
members of the Society. 

Finances. For several years past the Society has received a 
regular income from the Governmenia of the Straits 
Settlement.s and Federated Malay States. 

In 1924 the Government of the Straits Settlements granted 
an annual subsidy of SI,000 Uw five yearj>; and in 1929 contributed 
a further sum of 5S00. 


The financial assistance rendered by the Government of the 
Federated Malay States also tooli the form of an annual subsidy 
of $1,000 starUng from 1924. In the first instance it was granted 
for three years and then reneweti for a further period of three 
years. The two Governmems came to the assistance of the Society 
at a critical moment of its existence and the Council desires lo 
express its gratitude for the help it has received from official 
sources during the past six years. 


ANNUAL EEPOHT 


V 


Since the StK:iety received its first annual grant from the 
Governments In 1924, six volumes of its journal have been pub¬ 
lished, the averape number of pages in a journal being 4bS. 

In 1929 all government subsidies ceased but, taking the long 
view, the financial position of the Society remained unsatisfactory. 
It was therefore decided to ask both Governments to continue their 
support for a further period of three years. 

The Council is happy to announce that the appeal has met with 
success. The ftivemnient of the Straits Settlements has promised 
a contribution of S500 pet annum for a further period of three 
years starling in I9J0: the Govern men l ql' the F^erated Malay 
States has granted S500 h>r the year 3930 and has promised to 
consider the position again at the end of the year. 

Payments for printing include SI,540JQ for 1923 Journals, 
The Society's holding of ^12,200 in the S.S. per cent, loan, was 
transferred at par to Penaug Municipal debenture stock 1929 

Delegation to Java: Presentation of Raffles" Bust to the 
Royal BataVjail Society of Arts and Science, 

An interesting event tCH:>k place at the end of the year when 
a delegation went to Java and, nn behalf of the Society, presented 
a bronxe copy of the Cham rev bust of Sir Stamford Raffles to the 
“ Koninklljk Bata^daasch Gernotschap van Kunsten en Wetens- 
chappen ” {the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Letters). 

At the time of the British occupation of Java. Raffles was the 
1 Resident of the Royal Batavia Society and on the eve of his final 
departure from Batavia consented to the Society's request to allow 
agents In London to prepare a bust of himself as soon as possible 
after his arrival in England. Circumstances prevented the fulfil¬ 
ment of this project. Now, after an internal of one hundred and 
thirteen years^ the omission is repaired and the Royal Batavian 
Societv has received, at the hands of the Malayan Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic &>dety, the bust of one of its mc^t distinguished 
Presidents for which ii has waited long. 

The delegation to Java consisted of the Frcsadenl, !Mr. C. 
Boden Kloss and the Hon. Secretary. 

On the morning of the 2Jrd necember a simple ceremony took 
place in the Weltevreden cemetery al the grave of OlK'ia Mariamne 
Raffles, the wife of the great proconsul. 

Mr, Ch. J. r. M. Welter, Vice-PTesident of the Council of the 
Indies and President of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 
laid a wreath on the grave in the name of the Society^ Mr Boden 
Kloss expressed thanks for the kindly thought which inspired this 
action and wreaths were also laid on the tomb on behalf of the 


vi 


ANNUAL RZPOBT 


Mattiyan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodel>% the British Prijttistani 
Community, the Raffles Society oi Bata^Ha. the Royal Empire 
Society and the Bataria Cricket Club. 

On the evening of the 23rd oi December in the hall of the 
Royal Batavia Society in the l^resonce of H. E. the OovernoT- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies, memben; of the Council 
of the Indies, the General Comnianding the India Armyj the heads 
of the variolas departmenis^ members of ihe Consubte Corps, 
Professors, the members of the Society and a large gathering of the 
British Community, the formal presenlati<m of the bust was made 
by Mr, Boden Kloss. Speeches were made by Mr* Ch. L M. 
U'cltetj Mr. Baden Kloss, Prof. B, Schrieke and Sir Josiah Crosby, 
x.B.E. (British Consul-General 

A full account of the proceedings will appear in an early 
number of the journal for 1930. 


F. N. CHASEN, 

Hm. Stcrcltitw 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
Receipt* and Payment* lor the year ending 31 *t December, 1929 . 
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1921. J.j Dunbar Estate, Neram Tungpal, P-0. 

Chegar Perah, Pahang. 

Kempe, J. E., Weir Cottage, Knighton, Radnorshire, 
England. 

1920- *Keh, W. P. \\\, Paterson, Simuns & Co.^ Ltd.. 
Singapore, 

1920. *KerRh Dr. .A., Wireless Road, Bangkok, Siam. 

1926. Kttoo Sian Ewe. 24^ Light Street, Penang. 

1921. Kidd, G, M., District Office^ Tampin, E.M.S. 

1920. Rise, E. M., Kong l.ee (Perak) Plants, Ltd., Ba^ 

Serai, Perak. 

1927. Ktiso, S. E., The Chinese Protectorate, Singapore. 
1926. KingsbukYj Dr, A. X.^ [nstityte for Med teal Research 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1926. Kinneir, Dr. D., Rim Estate, Jasin, Malacca- 

1921. Kitchinc, T., Superintendent ol Surveys, Trengganu. 
1900. Kloss, C. Bourn, RafHes ilnsenm, Singapore. 

(Council, 1904-3, 192 j, 1927-3; Vice-Pr^ideut, 
192CP1, 1927: Hon. Secretar>', 1923-6), 

1915. Knight, Fairgreen Cottage, Giemslord. Suffolk^ 
England. 

1914, LayiBOURNE. J,, Dejwtment of -Agriculture, Kuab 
Luinpur. 

1926. Lasun ojn Kassiji, Police Pistrictj Lahai, Perak. 
1929. Langlade. Baron Francois de, Budu Eistate, Ranh, 
Pahang. 

1926. Lankamin bin Haji AIuhammau Tahtr, Kuala 

Krai, Kelantan. 

1925- Lawes, G. W Police Headquarters, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

1927. Laycock^ j., c/o Braddd Bros., Singapore. 

1926. Layman, E. C. H, Section Engineers Office, FJI.S.- 
Railways. Kuahi Gris, Kctantan. 

1923. *Lease, F. E.. The Slianty, Chi^lehuri^t HiiL 
Chiialehuri, Kent. 

1921. *Lee. L. G.j Lahu Estate, Brunei. 

1922. ^ *Legcate, J.t Railway Construction, Kuala Lumpur^ 

Selangor. 

1911^ *LeicESTER, Dr, W. S*. Kuanlan, Pahang, 

1894. •Lkmon^ a. H., C.M.O., Hillbrow^ Reigato, Survey, 
England. (^Hce-President, i9l6-lS). 

S920. LENDMicii, J., 30, Norre .Alle. Mrhus, Denmark. 
L926. Leonard, H. G, R,. Treasury, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

L925. *I..EONAHDp R. W+ F., Mansfield Si Co., Lld.^ Siu|rapire. 
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1926. 1,1-UTJIot.D, W. H., Hoo){landt & (-’o., i>mK^>ore. 

IS90. Lewis, J. E. Hiirada 698, Kobe, Japan. 

1926. Lewis, :Kiss M. B., 28, Stacey Road, Cardiff, S. 

Wales. 

1928. Lewis. T. P. .M., .Maxwell Rnad, I|)oh, Perak, 

1927. Luvtl, S. G. H., CobaiaJ Secretariat, Sinitapore, • 
1922, Levne, PL G., c/o The Chartered Bank of India, 

28, Hishops^ate, London, tjnii;land. 

1926. Lim Chf-sc King, c/u The Criterion Press, Ltd., 
Penang. 

1915. Lim Chenc Law, 10, Beach Street, Penang. 

1926, Lim Enc Kau, 6-J, Old I’udu Road. Kuala Lumpur. 
Selangor. 

1925. Linehan, \\\, Kuala Lipis, Pahang. 

1928. lAtcil. C. W.. Tronoh .Mines, Ltd., Kaitipar, Pi’rak. 

1926. Logax, S. S.. Cihartercd Bank, Kiang, Seiangor. 

1918. Loh Kong Imm, 12, Kia Peng Road, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor. 

19M. Lornik, Hon. Mr. J., The Residency, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

1922. LowiNCf.R, A., Survey Depart nient, Kuala 

Lumpur, Selangor, 

1907. +Lvons, Rev, E. S., c/o The Methodist I’ublishing 
House, Manila, I'hilippinc Islands, 

1926. MaCaSkill, Dh. D. C., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 
1920. •.MacBrvan, G. T. M., Bedil Rouse, Sarawak. 

1926. Macdonald. J., Chartered Bank, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor. 

1929. Mace, N.. Survey Dept,, Kuching, Sarawak. 

1910- *MacFadven', E., c/o Sports Club, London, England. 

1929. .MACGREGOR, R. O, C, R-, Sentool Estate, Djember, 

East Java. 

1920. .Mackie, Vivian, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1922. Mackness, L. R., Kuala I-umpur, Selangor. 

1921. aiAcMiLLAS, 1. C,, S.S. Police, Singapore- 
1918. Madge, Raymond, Kuala Lumpur, Clangor. ^ 

1929, Mahmud bin Jintan, Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, 

Perak. 

1924. .Mahmud bin .^Iat, District Office. Kuala Lipb, 
Pahang. 

1923. Mahmud bin Mohaued Shah, Batu Pahat, Johore, 
1903. Makepeace, W., 22, Holmes Grove. HenleaJte, 

BristoL England. tCcuiodl, 1914, 1916, 1920: 
Hon. Libr., 1909-12; Vice-President. 1917; Hon. 
Secretary', 1918-19). 

1928. Malacca Library, The, Malacca. 

1926- .Malay College, The, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 

1927, MALLesON, B, K., Sungei Krult Estate, Sungkai. 

Perak. 

1921. Manchester, H. L., Municipal Oflu’es, Sin^pore. 

1916. Mann, W. E,, c/o Burt Myrtle & Co., Batavia, Java. 
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1929, \[ARjORiBANK!it Oe. E. M., Ruching, Sarawak. 

1907^ *AiAaRiNi-:H, J, Pantiles, Frinton, Essex, England. 
1926. 4\Iars&es, H., Enstitute for Medical Research, Knaia 
Lumpur. 

1920. Marsh, VV., Monidpal Ofnces, Singapore. (Council 
1020), 

1027. Maesham,. a. O., Bi^rneii Motors, Ltd., Kuala 
Lumpur. 

1025. *Martin, W. .M. E., 12, .Xorhain Road, Oxford, 
England, 

1025- Martvs^ C. r>., Jesselton^ British Xorth Borneo. 
i02L MATitHi, X\ F. H., F^erat Secretariat. Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor. 

1926. ^Eatihews, J. J.. Krubong Estate^ Alor Gajah, (\0., 

Malacca. 

192 ip 5 E AX WELL, C. X*, Si da wan, Perak, 

1922. May, P* \V,, c/o Spicers Export, Ltd., 51, Rohinsini 
Rnadp Singapt>rc. 

102s. 5 !ats'e, .\. F., Kelobi Estate^ Jitra, K^dah. 

1914. Mfjid, J. P.* Eatii tiajah, E^erak. 

I924p _L 5t., Telok Anmn, Perak, 

t928p Si¥M, B. Sp, forest 1 departiiieiitp Kuala Lumpurj 
Selangiir. 

1927, .\ricoAT \'iNtrs lUN IsA^ Ijind OBure, Telok Anson, 

iVrak. 

1925. *Mf.ver, E^. I>*^ Revenue Survej'^ip laiping, F.M.S. 
I926p .VrmuLEhRrN^k. S, M., c/o Chinese Proletlorate, 

Singapire. 

I92ti, Mioplemas^ X. A., Kuching, Sarawak. 

l92o. *Mri.F.Sp HtiNp Mit, i\ V,, Rrrflyk and DavMson, 

SingaiHire^ 

1926. Vlir J.AR, (L R. AL, TramfucimlL Malacxa. 

Mi25. .Mili.kr, (L S., MendarnKTh. Lf.Kh E^nmiutd^ Scoliand. 
I92L ^JEiller, j. i.., c/o ('olonial Sixretarial. Singa|R)re, 
l92o. .\Eii.LiPiGTOMp W, ^^.p The Residerity, Kuala 
Trengi^anu. 

I92S. AIills, G. R., Kinra Rella-^ Fatale, Balu (iajah, 
Perak. 

I926p ^t]l.LS, j, Soiicitiir-fienerars Chainbeh?^ (ii:>%erii- 
nieni Singapore. (Coimctl 1029--)* 

192 L AEills, 1^, L.p Kuala Trengganu, Trenggaiiu, 

1025. Milmr, CriARi-F.s. 420, Great Westeri! Road, 

Al>erdeen, SeollamJ. 

1919* AEhiSIOnarv Re>^earcii Librarv, 5041, Hfoadway, 
Xew York Oty, L.S.A. 

1924, AEuiiAMEn Ensi Sultax AeintL Hamid Halims kail 
T eugkup .Alor Star, Kedah. 

1922. AEohamed Ismail .Meric am bin Vafoo JEericax 

.\ooHDiNj Legal Adviser's^ Office, Alor Star, Kedah. 

1927. 5Eoijamlu Xoor bin Mohamed, Free School, Penang. 
1922. iMohamed Said, Capt. Hajj, Bukit Timbalan, Johore. 
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TrengiiHiui. 
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I91S. *Mt'NOi£LL, H. 11.. c/o Sisson & Uday, Sinjpujxjre. 
1913. MirBRAV, Rev. \\\, Gilslead Rfad, Sin(»p<*ri;. 

1926. Mvppklton, Hroii, The Residency, Tawa«, Hritisli 
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!'12H. Mc.Am-ster, t>., Sandakan. British Sorih Knrnr<». 

1909. McArTUL'ii, M. S. H.. c/o The I'niwn ,\i!ents. 4. 

.Milltiank, LiHvdtm. 

1920. MacCare. [>». J. H,, Kaj><»?wa.s Ruliljer 1-Jitalc, 

Soenf^i llekan, I'lmtianak, Hurneo. 

192.1. McKibron, P. a. H., Brunei. Bnrnco. 

1910. Mi'Lean. I... t/ci The (Town .\(*eiiis, 4. Millliank, 

Ijcinrlnn. 

1921 . MfLEou, I)., Kinit Kdwards School, TaipiitK. IVrak, 
( 917 . Naci.e, Rev, J. .S., 27 , 12 , ,V., CalvTrl Sln-el. 

Hallimore Mcl., l'.S,A. 

(922. Mash, G. H„ Kuala I'iUh. Ntitri Semhilan. 

1927. Satividad, P., I'orestrj- Heparitnent. Sandik,in, 

British Murlh Borneo. 

1926. Meavi. j. R., .Vssustanl .Wviser, Kola Tinisgi. Johorc. 
1926. N-eil. W. H. K,. Tirpoisniphical Surveys, Vor Star. 
Kedah. 

|<JiL Keii^on, j. H,. Inspecl«r of Malacca, 

1926. NinioLAS, Dr. C, J.. General HoHntal, .Mor Star. 

1923. Nicholson, J. K. H., c/o The Kastern Kxleiwion 
Teleiitraph Co., Labuan. 

1927. NrsBET, W., K. .A. Barbour, l-ld„ Cmon Buildinis. 

Sini^pc^re. 

I92S. Noible, C., TopttKiaphical Surveys, Taipiitf, Perak. 
1906. .VcNN, B., Galphay Manor, Ripon, England. 
(Council, 1922), 


310HAME0 SallEh BIS .\u, Dato, Johore Bahru. 
Johore. 

Mohaairu Sejerifk pin Osman', Land Office, Alor 
Star, Kedah. 

Mohammed .Ameen .Akuar, 4. Birch Rijad, Kuala 

Lumpur. . 

Mow, G. T., c/o Sarawak Oilfileds, Ltd.. Min, 
Sarawak. 

.Monk, H. F-, Grik, Upper Perak. 

Montoohesv, .a., Kota Bhani. Kelanlan. 

JlooNSHi, Dr. H, S.. 742, North Bridge Road, 
Sini^pore. 

Moroan, S., c/o The Chartered Bank of India, 3St. 
Bishopsppite, lAmdon, England. 
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1923* U Connell, M., Police Uflltijrs Kujili 

Lumpur^ 

1926. Omar bis Psijok, Datu, Segamai, Johore. 

191O'^Iay, c/o Hiirrisons & Croe^field, Ltd., 1-4^ Great 
Tower Street, London, England. 

1916* Ong Boon 51, Kobinsoii Road, SinRa|Hjre. 
1926. Qkc Tenc Ncah, \'iciDria lostiiutiDn^ Kuala 
Lumpur, Selanfior. 

1923. Opie, R. Bo?( 140, Koala Lurnporj Se'anRor, 

1926. Qranc Kava Kata Stia Bejaya di Raja^ Kua'a 

Kangsar. Perak. 

1921. OrcharOj. H. .V. L., Chinese Free Sch?K}l^ Cecil Street, 

Singapore. 

1927. ^ Osman bin Talib, Land Office, Taiping, Perak. 

1920. 0'SuL.LtVAS% T. .A., Education Office, Ktiida Lumpur^ 

Selangnr. 

1913. OvFjiBecK, H., c/o Behn ^leyer k Co,, lAd, 
Sonnihaya, Java, 

1925. Owen, A. T., Bukit BeiIo K^laie, Tanipiii, Negri 

Sembilan. 

1929. Pagoen, H. T., Agricultural Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 
1922* PagE'Turnkr. F. Simanggang, Sarawak, 

1919. Park, Mungo, r,0. Delivery 19, Kuala Lumpur^ 
Selangor. 

I90B. *F*Arr, C. \\\ C,p C.M,G., O.B.E., c/o J'he Crown Agents, 
4, 3[i]]bank, London, England. (Vjce-Pr£*sident, 
1919). 

1926. Parrv, B. B., PO. Box 42, Miri, Sarawak. 

1927. Partridge, A, T., Jesselton, British North Borneo, 

1922. Pasqual, J* C,, Perils, Kedah. 

1921. ^Patehson* Major H. S,, c/o The Crown Agenis/4j 

Millbank, London, England. 

1926* Pattrr&On, Mas. M. W., 6, Caimhiil Cirde, 
Singapore; 

1921. Peach, Rev. P* L,, 68, Larut Road. Penang. 

1926. Peall* G* T*y Raffles Institution^ Singapore. 

1921. Fejjlow, J., Deputy Public Prosecutor‘s Office, 
Singapore. 

i922* Peel, Hon. Sir k.b*e., c.m.c., Carai^^a, Kua^a 
Lumpur^ Selangor. 

1925. Penang Free School, Green Lane, Penang. 

1926. Penang Librarv^ Penang. 

192 L *Pendlebuey, H. M., Selangor .Museum, KualN 
Lumpur^ Selangor. 

1926. PENCILI.EY, E. E., District Office. Pasir Pxiteh, 
Kelantan. 

1924. PennefatHER.Evans, J. P.^ F.^[.S, Police, Kuala 

Lumpur. 

1925. *PENRrcE, W., c/o Manslleld k Co., Ltd., Singapore. 
1914* Perys, W. E., c/o Federal Secretariat, Kuala 

Lumpur, 
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two. J’KSKETT, A. I),, African Direct Telegraph Co., Free 
Town. Sierre Lw>np. 

1920. PtTiais. F. V. 

1929. Phillips, W. J,, c/n The District Odke, Sandakan. 
Hritish North Borneo. 

1925. PijPKR. Dr. G. F., Kratnat 61, WelletTetlcn, Juvh. 

1927. PtTT, Isaac, lirkh Estate, Bsfpin Serai, Perak. 

1921, ♦Pll’mjier, W. P,, The Observatory. Bidston, 

Birkenheac), Knitland. 

1928. f^WELL, 1. B,, IXanfihanfjd, TalyUyn, Breconshire, 

Wales 

1924. Purcell. V^ W. W. S., Chinese I'rotcctorate, Penang. 

1926. PuRDO>t, Miss N., Education Office, Kuaia Lumpur, 

Selangor, 

1906. PvKETT, Rev, G. F., 5, Logan Road, Penang. 

1926. Quah Benc Kke. IS, China Street, I’enang. 

1926, Rae. Cech,, Ipoh, Perak. 

1924. Raja Benimhara of Perak, Koala Kaugsar, Perak. 
J924, Raja Muoa of Perak, Telok Anson, Perak. 

1924. Raja Omar ben Raja At l, Court House, Tjwh, Perak. 
1926. Raja Petra BI^ Raja Mahmud, Districl Office, 
Kajang, Selangor. 

1929. Raja Ragman bis Raja .Vbdui. Hamid, Kuala ^ 

Kangsar, Perak. 

1926. Raja Ya'acob bin J a'afar. Magistrate, Klang, 

Selangor. 

1924, Rambaut, a. E,, Forest Department, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

1924. Rasmussen, K. C,, c/o The East Asiatic Co., 

Singapore. 

1917. Rattray, Dr, .M. J., c/o The Europe Hotel, 

Singapore. 

1916. Rayman, L., Kuala Trengganu, Trengganu. 

1923. Reabe, C. C., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1926. *Reay. Mr. JUSTICE J. McCabe, Judge's House, 
Johore Bahru, Johore. 

1924. Reed, J. G., Kiang, Selangor. 

1910, *Reiij, Dr. .Alfred, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1926. Rennie, .A. .A., Kuching. Sarawak. 

1921. *Rex, arcus, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 

1926. Rmodes, H.. c/u Logan & Ro.ss, Penang. 

1915. Rich.\rds, Hon. Mr. ,A. F., Johore. (Council, 1923, 
1926-7; 1929), 

1929. Richards, D., c/o Sanitary Board, Taiping, Perak, 

1911. Richards, R. M., c/o Caledonia Estate, Province 

Wellesley. 

1923. Rioout, F, G., c/o HarlKHir Board, Singapore. 

1926, * Rigby, W. E., c/o The Chartered Bank. Singapore. 
1929. Roberts, C, W., Lumut, The Dindings. 

(912, Robertson, j., c/o W. H. Rose, Burgh House, 
Burgh, Woodbridge, Suffolk, England. 
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J9I6. Robinson ^ F., A tor Star, Kedah. 

1911, ♦Robinson^ H., 5S, Sl George's Square, London, 
SAV. 1 , England. (Cound!, 1916-20: Vice- Prest- 
dent, 1922.3), 

1926. Robinson, P, M., c/o The Eastern Smelting Co,, 
Ltd., Penang. 

J92S. Roche^ F, E,, Rubber Estates of Knan, Lid,, Bagan 
Samak, Kedah. 

1916. Rooers, A.^ P,AV,D.^ Singapore. 

1926, Rogers, M. F,, Vimy Estate^ Kundang, Kuang, 
Selangor, 

1914. Rooke, C, E., Director of Railways, Cyprus. 

192L Ross, E, A., Singapore. 

1917. *Roivi,and, VV. R„ Schbss Kalling, Post Aloosen a.d. 

fills, tJberbayem, (Germany. 

1922. Rt:ss»vi* D, J. A., Kna^a Lumpur, Selangor. 

1924. Rvves^ W \V., Takau hlstate, Rantau, Xegri Sendnlau. 
1924, SAM.4H & 1 N Haji .\ti, Pekao, Pahang. 

1926. Sangeb-Davies, A. E., Forest OfTcce, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

1923, *Sanso!w, C. H., Police Headquarters, Singa|Hsr\ 

1919. "^SantrVj D,^ c/o Swan S: 3i!aclaren, Singapore, 

1^96. *SAUxVnERS, C. J., I’he Lawn, Bareomhe VTilh^ Xr. 

Lewes, Sussex^ England. (Vice-President, 

1914-15^ Pre^iident, 1916-18). 

1923. Savack, H. K., Kuala Trengganu. Trenggaim. 

1926. SAVin HA.SSAN bin .Sayid Zain, Ag. (Officer, 

Yen, Ktciah,^ 

1926 . Save pi Jan bin Sayjd .\soae Ali, G*»vernment English 

Schiwit, Sungai Patani, Kedah. 

1922. Sayid Mouamkd tnin mx Ali Imn, Alor Star, 
Ketliih. 

S4vm SHAiHALJ, (Wrnnifnl Kn^lisli Sdu«>l, {{.Hu 
Gajah, Perak. 

SciriPFR. rm, k., ]',0. Btis 12, Miri, .Sarawak, 

!y2f>. Scott, J[iss A. M., Sertosa Hall, SinpafMjre 
1929. Scopr, Hon. J!r. Joji^, c.m.c., Colonial SecretJiriat, 
Singapore. 

1920. •Scott. Dk. Wauch, Sunpai Siput, J'crak 

1906. ScHiVENOR, J. B., Batu Gajah, Perak. (Vice- 
Pr^iclenl, 1922, 1924, 1926-9). 

19J5. *See 1 ionc Ati, Balmoral Road. Siiigaixirc. 

1922. SEHtarED, S-. Chartereri Bank, F'enanc. 

1927, *SEL[jj, H, C., Saluan, Burnham, Biidiin>rhain,shire 

England. 


1926. 

1925. 


Shannon, S. L., Hanard Estate, Bedong. Kedah 

SnE,vRN, E. It., c/o Pooley k Co., Klyite Street, Kuaia 
Lumpur, 


1926. Sheffield, J, K., Topographical Surveys, Taiping, 


1927. Sheffielij, W. D„ Tanjong I’au Estate, Jllni, Kedah. 
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1923. Sheikh Abdullah bin Yahava, Lt., Bukii 

TimbBlan, Johore. . « 

1925, Shellev, Hon, Mr, M, li., Kducaiton Oiiice, 
Singapore. 

1929. Sheppard, M. C. ppran^k, Carcosa, Kuala Lumpur. 

1925. Shoblahd, C. \\\, Labour Office, I’enang. 

1924. SiME, F. D., Bukit Lintang Estate, Malacca. 

1926. Simmons, Hon. Mr. J, W., Britlsb Residency, 

Taiping, Perak. 

1921. Simpson, P„ Presgrave S: Mathews, Penang. 

1927. Simpson-Grav, L, C, Labour Office, Ipoh, Perak. 

1909, *SiM 5 , \V. A,, 30, Park Ht!l, rarshaltnn near London, 

England. 

(928. SiVAM, M. S., Districl Office, Miri, Sarawak. 

1928. Sivapracasam, T., District Office, Port Dickson, 

Negri Sembilan. 

1926. Skinner, C. F., Beaufort, Jcsfelinn, Brilish North 
Bnrne^:^. 

1921. Skrine, W. F. V., c/i) Sarawak Clnvernmeni 

Offices, Millbank House, Westninster, KngNind, 
1926. •Sleep, A., Kuala Selangor, Selangor. 

1929. Sloan, T. L. c/o The British Borneo Timlwr Co.. 

Sandakan. British North Borneo, 

1922, Small, A, .S,. Treasury, Johore Bahru, Johore. 

1922. Smart, Da. .V G. H., Chief Medical Officer, I’eiinMg. 
1924. SmeOlky. N.. Raffles .Museum, Slngaptire. 

Treasurer, i92o-7; .W. Hon. SecreUrj', 192S-9). 
192«. Smith, .A. St. -Mban, Selelar, Sinit^atsore. 

1926. Smith, C., Kuantan. Pahang. 

1929. Smith, t*. R., I^ndakan, British North Korneti. 

1912. Smith, Pbof, Harrison W., I'.iiviari, Tnhiii, .Sintcty 
Ids. 

1924. Smith, J, D, M,\nwi-:i.i., Temerloh, Pahang. 

1929. Smith, J. H., Bruas Ruhlier Co., Bruas. Pernli, 

1921. Smith, Cai-t. S. R.. Kuala Lumpur, Selatignr. 

1929, Smith, W. T, H., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1929. Smythe, H. \V. St. .Aiibyn, I’undui Estates, I'uinlul, 
'I’he iJinciings- 

1928. SoLLis, C. G., [n55piH.Tor of Schmits, Penang. 

1910. SoNC Ong Siang, c.b.e. .\itken & t>ng Siang, 

Singapore. 

1921. South, 1*. W., Deiwrtnienl of .Agriculture. Kuaia 
Lumpur, Selangor. 

1921. Speers, W. E., “San Soud" House, l.amc Co. 
.Antrim, Ireland. 

1925. SproulE, Hon. Mr. Justk^K P. J., Supreme Court, 

Penang. 

1927. Staines, E. .A. General Post Office, Kuala Lumpur. 

1928. Stanton, W. .A., Brooklands Estate, Banting. 

Selangor. 

192S. Stark, \\\ J, K., Tclok .\nson, Perak. 
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19jg. STEPHENSON', E. Elecirital Inspector, JiKjh, J\‘rak. 
1926. Stkphesbo.n, .Mrss E, M., Mukil Tangj^, Singapore. 
1926. Stevens. E. H., c/o The British .American Tobaccu 
Co,, Ltd., Keppel Road, Singapore. 

1920. Stevens, Hon.^ Me. Justice, F. Cl., Supreme Court 

Singapore, (Council, 1914-1 Si. 

1910. *STJi,t., W. 

1917. •Stirling, U, G., c/o The Chinesi* rrutecloratc, 
Singapore. (Cooncii, I923-S, 1927-9). 

1921, Strooke, G. Hkeesforo, c/o The Secretarial, XairuLi, 

Kenya, East .Africa. 

1928. Stookes, iJk. V, Sandakan, British North Borneo. 
1921. Stowell, [)£ La M,, Bukil MertaJiajn, iVovince 
Wellesley, 

1926. Street, A. C., 13, I’alni Bungalow, Kuching, 

Sarawitk, 


1926, Strouts, K. Kuala i^iiah, Negri Seitibllan. 

1927, Strugnell, E, j.. Forest Office. Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, 

1921. Stl'bington, W. H., Bentong, I'ahang. 

1910. STLasncK, Hon, ,\is. J., I’AV.D,, Singapore. 

(Vice-lVesident, 1924J, 

J926. SvLTAN roitj,"' Training College, Tan Jong Malim, 
Perak. 

1927. SuNGAi Pat.ani Ojvern.ment English School 
Sungat Patani, Kedah. 

1921. Sutcliffe, H., Research Uboratorj-, J’aUling, 
Selangor. 

1912, SwAYKE, J. C., Rejang, Sarawak. 

1926. Swindell, Ven, .Ahchdeacok F. G,, c/o Crown 
.Agents. 


1923. SuoRDEB. G. H., Taiping, Perak. 

1926, SwoRDER. J. c., Pekan, Pahang. 

1918. •Sykes, G. R., Chinese Protectorate, Kedah. 

1929, Tait. W. G., Kuching, Sarawak. 

192S. Talalla. H. B., 12, Perak Road, Kuala Lumpur. 
Selangor, 

S'J^Popoii, East Coast Residency, 
British North Borneo. 


1927. 


1908. 


Tan Cheng Lock, Hon. Mr., 59, Heeien Street, 
Malacca. 


1926, *1 AN Soo Bin, 9, Boat Quay, Singapore, 

1929, TATHASt, T, p. H., Budu Estate, Raub. Pahang. 
1915. Tayler, C. J., Kuala Sepang Coconut Estate, Sepang 
Selatigor. * 


1928. •Taylor, E. N’„ Und Olifice, Telok .Anson. 

1921. Iavlos, E, R., Newlands, Grange - over - Sands, 
Lancashire, Engianel. 

Butterworth, Province Welleslev 
1925, Taylor, W. R., Maclaine Watson & Co,, Batavia 
Jas-a. * » *a, 
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1926. Templeton, T; V., Abt Star. Ktdah, 

1926, TeRUANSEN, V., Kuala Hau, KelarUn. 

1921. Temell, a, K, a’ B., PtiM)(rave k Malhews, I’enans, 
1929. Terrv, R. a .. Survey llepi., Kuala Trensganti, 
Trenfiij^nu, 

1927. Thaveb, K, V., Methodist Boy’s School, kuala 

Lumpur, Selangor. 

1927. ThiLI-aimuthu, S,, Kennedy Burklll & Co., Ltd., 
Ipoh, Perak. 

1921. *Thohas, L. a.. Chief Police Office, Singapore. 

1926. Thomas, T. J., 129, Green Lane, Penang, 

1927, Thomson, G. M., Gunong Ledang Estate, Tangkah, 

Johore. . . „ . , 

1920. Thomson, Hon. .Mr, H, \\\, British Residency, 

Taiping, Perak. ^ n s 

1922. Thorne, Hon. Mr. Justice \\. H,, Ipon, Perak, 

1925. Thurston, J. B. H,, Kota Tinggi flstate, Kota 

Tinggi, Johore. 

1926. TtDMAN, S. T., Kerilla Estate. Kelantan, 

1926. Toiro BuNNO, 26, Kami-Fujitnayecho, Hongo, Tokyo, 


jBP^rt,r 

1927- Tuhneh, R, A,h Telok Anson, Perak. 

1925. LTndano of Rembau, Tue. Rembau, Negri Sembilan. 
1925, Venables, O. E,, Seremban, ,\egri Sembilan. 

1925, V^JtNON, Dr, G. H., Thursday Island, Australia. 
192?! Vethavanam, James Roberts, Bungsar Road, Kuala 

Lumpur. 

1926, ‘Waddell, Miss M.C., Government Girls School. .Alor 

Star, Kedah. 

1922. W'alkeb, E- G., c/o United Engineers Ltd., Siiigaptire. 
1926, M'alker. H, Hopson, Klang, Selangor. 

1926. ‘Wallace, W. A., Revenue Surveys, I’aiping, I’erak. 

1921. Walton, B. S,, Land Office. Malacca. 

1923, Wan Idris bin iBHAHiii, Muar, Johore. 

1926. Wan Mohamed Att bin Wan Omar, Ulsiricl Office, 

Kuantan, Pahang. 

1922. Wan Yahva bin Wan Mohameu Taib. Alor Star. 

Kedah. 

1922. Warp, D. J., c/o The Chartered Bank, Lomlnn. 
England. 

1927, Watson, E. L., Kuala I.uiiipur, Selangor. 

1917. Watson, J., Education Ofl'ice, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor. 

1916. \\ ATSON, J. G., Forest Department, Kuala I.umpur, 

Selangor. 

1916. Watson, Sir Mai.COLM. Klang, Selangor, 

1926. Wellington, D», A. R,. Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. 
1926. Wheatley, VL, Victoria IriStitution, Ktiaia Lumpur, 
Selangor. , 

1926. Wheeler, L. R,. c/o Royal Empire Society, London, 
W.C.2. 
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J927* White, Rev* GhaHAU, The Parsonuge, Ipoh, Perak. 
1910. Whjteheau, C. B., Lower l)t>wn Crass, Bovuy 
Tracey, Uevonshire, Kn^and. 

192J. Whitheld, L. D*, Education Office, Muar, Jiphore,. 
1929. Whytr, R P., Posts & Telegraphs Oqn,, Kuala 
Lumpur, 

1926. *WiLeoxsON, W* J„ c/u The Straits Traciing Co„ 
Ltd., Singapore. 

1926. W1LHEL.VI, Da. O,. 114, Mittlere Slrasse, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

1926. Wilkinson, Gooerkv, c/o Forest Office, Hatu Oajah, 
Perak. 

I92.L Wilkinson, H. B., 65, Harcourt Terrace, I,o)idim, 

S. W.lO, England. 

1920. nViLKiNSON, R. J., C.M,C„ I'osti' Restaole, .\lily.ene, 

Greece. 

1926. ♦WiLi.AN, T, L., Ckppeng Road, Baiu Oajah, Perak, 

1921. WiLLBOLfKN, E. S„ BaUi Gajah, Perak, 

1926, WiLLiAiis, A. 

1922. Williams, F,. H., Federal Secretariat, KuaU l.titnpnr, 

Selangor, 

1921, Williams, FI. T., Colonial Si^cretariat. Singaiiore, 

1922, * Williams, F, L., Chinese Protectorate, Singapore. 
1929. Williams, G. C. G.. Singapore Club, Singapore. 

1921, Williams, R. -M., Paterson Simons ife Co., Ltd., 

Singapore. 

1927, Williamson, Prof. K. b., Medical College, 

Singapore, 

1925, Wilson, C., Labour Office, Kuala ],um|>ur. 

1926. WiLS0,v, E, H, 

1919. Wilson, F. K. 

1910. •WinkklmAnN, H, 

1926. Wi,NNiNGTON*iNCRAM, E. ,A,, K, Lumpor, Selangor. 

1923, WiNSON, y. H„ Office of the Senior Engineer, I*, and 

T. Uept., Penang. 

1904. WiNStepT, Hon, Ur, R. O., c.m.C., p.litt.. Education 
Office, Singapore. (Vice-Pr^ident, 19 14-IS, 1920*1, 
1923-5, I92fli President, 1927, 1929). 

1925. WiTCOMB, L. .A., .Adamson, Gilfillan & Co., Ltd., 
Penang. 

19IS, WoLUE, B., 41, Canioomenl Road. Penang. 

1902. WOLPp, Hon. Mr. E. C, H,, Sandihayes, Bitterne 
Park, Southampton, England. 

1927. Wooo, 17, D., Sandakan, British North Borneo. 

1908, *WooD, E. G., c/t» King 81 Co., 65, Cornhill, London, 

England. 

1913, Wood, W. L„ Istana Ikirdens, Johure Bahru, Johore. 

1920. Woolley, G, C., Jesselton, British North Borneo, 

1922. Woolley, H. W,, Bato Gajah, Perak, 

192?. Wool LEY', J. B., Long Stanton vicarage, Cambridge, 
Fingiand. 
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I92Z. 

1911. 

1905. 

1921. 


WORLEV, N. A., c/o C. W'orlFy. F.sq.. 5 
Reigate, Enslantl. 

Worslev-TaylOS, F. E., -SVwlun Ifall, NewUin, 
nitherof, England. 

♦WCSTHINCTON, Hos. Ms. A. t., Kuala Lipi,H, 
Pahang. ( Vice-Presidenl, i , j 

WuRTZBURC, Major C. E.. c/o Manalield 

Singapore. {Council, 1924*6: Hon. Secretarj', 
191:5; Vite-Fl'^siclent. 1927; 1929). 

1914. WYI-Evi .A. J., Lebong Dimok. BenfeiieU'n, Sumatra- 
1923. Wynne, M, F., J’ollce Office, Kuala Lumpur. 

^^lAngor. 

1926. VAiiVA BIN Ah MAP -VFtRi. 70, The .ytrade, Swigapore. 
I9?i. *Vates, H. S., P-O. box 95, Berkeley. Laliforma. 

U.S.A. 

1917. * Yates, Major W. G. ^ 

1928. YeOh CheS^ag Ann, 117^ BeacM Stre£‘l+ Tenaiiil. 
1920. ♦YEM'DAt-L. Capt. j. t',, Si I ia wall. Perak. 

1927. YounO, C. G.. RulMjna Eslaie, •lVli>k .Aiisuii, lerak. 
1916, Young, E, Stuart, Caisa 675, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

South .Atnerica, 

1904. *V0UNC, H. S.. Ro&eiTioiini, Taut, Rosshire, Kngianil. 
1920. /jtTNAL AbiOIN bin .\hmau, Sultar Idris rraming 
College, Tanjong Malim, Perak.^ 

1927. ZuMStEi.N, K. H., .Anglo Chinese Sthiiol, Penang. 
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, OF 

The Malayan Branch 

OP im 

Royal Asiatic Society 


Name ^nd Objects. 

L The name of the Society shall be ^ The ^la'ayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 

2, The objects of the Society shall be:— 

(4J) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concernmi^ 

British Malays and the nelghbourrng countries, 

l>) The pubUcation of a Journal and or works and maps. 

(rj The acqnisjtjon of books, rnaps and manuscripts. 

IL Memberships 

1. .Mernbers shall be of three kinds—Ordinary, Correspond¬ 
ing and Honorar>^ 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed and 
seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of %5 
pay fifth in ad^fUtirc the fir si af January in tarh vear. 

No member shall receive a copy of the journal or other 

publicatiorus of the Society until his subscription for the current 
year has been jjaid, 

Xewly elected members shall be allowed to compouRd for 
life-membership for $100; other members may compound by paying 
$50, or $100 leas the amount already paid by them as ordinary 
members in annual subscriptions, w'hiGhever of these iwu sums Js 
the greater. Societies and institutions are eligible for sirdtiiary 
membership. 

6. On or about the 30lli tif June in each year the Hontirary 
Treasurer shall prepare and siihmit to the Council a list or those 
members w'hose suh^riptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members sluill be deemed to be sus|3ended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been ptiid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership* 

•Bye-Law, 1922. Unikr Rule 6 Meinbers whu have f&iSed to pay 
ihtir ^ubMrrjpiinn by ihe JOth June are sw^pendEd from membership until 
ihcir iuWripLlckn.^^ are paid. The Lssue qf JourEiats pqhlishi;^ ^vinrtg that 
IJtriod uf 5iL4prnHqn caniii>i he Kuarinlecfl in members who have been so 
-susiwuded.'* 
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7. Di^Litiguished per&orks, ;iiid persons who have rendered 
notable service to the J^iety may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary' ^^ernber:S by a majority at a General 
fleeting’ Corresponding Members may, tm the recommendation of 
two itientbers of the CounciC be elected by a majority of the Council 
in recoj^ition of rendered to any scientilic institution in 

British .^falaya. They shall pay no subscription: they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members (escepl a vote at meetings and eligibility 
ior office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

HL Officerig. 

S. The officers of the Society shall be: — 

A President, 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (1) ^he 
Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States ajtd (Mi) the 
Unfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. .An Honorary Secretary'. 

Five Cdunciildrs. An Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until rheir successors are 
appointed. 

9. \'acancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(d) to administer the affairs, properly and trusts of the 

Society. 

(fi) to elect Ordinary' and Corresponding Members and to 

recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of Lhe 
Society. 

(«:) to obtain and select material for publication in the 

Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 

Joumal- 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
e.xpense of the Society otherwise than in the JournaL 

(e) to select and purchase books ^ maps and manuscripts for 

the Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(jf) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion uf their term of office a report of the prtKeedmgs and condition 
of the Society. 

(A) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs tff the Si^ciety. Every such bye-law 
or regulaiiun ^sha^ll be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the traii^crion of business 
once a quarter and oflener if necessary'- I hree officers shall form 
a qiiEirum of the Council. 

V. GeneraJ Meetin^^s, 

12. One week *3 notice nf all nieelin^ shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

t3^ At all meetings the Chainnan shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a easting vote in addition to lu^ 
own, 

14. The .\nnual General Meeting shall be held in Februarv' 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (j) At the Annua] General Meeting the Council shall 
present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such refxjrt and account shall be drculated to members with I he 
notice billing the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be cbisen. 

16. The Council may summsin hI General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the SetreUtry of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any Specified resolution to such meeting. Seven mendx^rs 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. \^isitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
id the Cliairmait Imi shall not be allowed to address tlie meeling 
exrrpt by invitation of the Chairman. 

VL E'uhlieations. 

IS* The Journal shall lje published at least twice in each 
year, and ofEener if material is available. It shall enmain malerial 
approved by the C'ouncil. In the first number of each volume ^shall 
l>e published the Report of the Council, tSie account of the financial 
[Hxsition of the Society^ a list of members and the Rules, 

Id. Every meniber shall be entitled to one copy of the Journal, 
which shall be sent free by post. Copies' may be presented by the 
Cfiuncil to other Societies or to distinguished indi^iduals. and the 
remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Cotincil shall 
from lime to time direct. 

20. I’wenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VIL Amendments of ECules. 

21. .Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in WTiting 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General A feeling duiv 
summoned to consider them. Tf passed at ^uch General Afeeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General iMeeling. 
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Afhlmtlon Privileges of Members^ 

Royai Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society it^ 
headquaiiers at 74, Grosv^nor Street^ London, W.p where it has a 
large library and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects^ 
and holds monthly meetings from Noi'ember to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By RuEe 105 oF this Society all the Members of Branch 
StMcietles are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Xon-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary^ monthEy 
meetings of the Society* This Society accordingly invites Members 
of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or Ireland 
tn avail themselves of these facilities and to make their home 
addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meetings nia)' 
lx* sent to them. 

Under Rule a 4^ the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from ^fember=i of Branch Siidelies. and 
other persons Interested in Oriental Researchn of original articles, 
short notes, etc., on matters cemnected with the languages* 
archstrlogy^ historVp beliefs and customs of any part i>t Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforernentinned Rul# 105 ail Members rif 
Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They shauid apply in writing 
tu the Secretaryp stating their names and addresses, and mentioning 
the Branch Society, suting their names and addresses, and 
mentioning the Branch Society to which they l^elong. Kleciion Is 
by the Society upon the recommendation of the C'ounciL 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Skiciely 
is 30/— per annum. They receive the quarterly journal pciat free. 

Asiotk Sock'ty of Bengal. Members of the MaEayan Branch 
of the Royal .Asiatic Society, by a letter received In 1^03, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the Society s 
house, 1 Park Street, Cakutla. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Antonio Lourencu Cantinha, wTiting in 1807, quotes from lbs 
HIbliothccQ LusUufta of Diogo Barbosa Machado^" ^lanoel Goditiho 
de Krcdia was. a dLstinguiBhed matheinaiician: while re^idihg at Goa^ 
capital of the Asiatic Empire, he wrote the History of the Martyrdom 
of Liiiii ^Icmteiro CouTmho (w-hirh occurred in the year 1583 on the 
order of Raiamancor, King of Acbcm); the book was dedicated to 
the most illustrious D, Aleiso de Menezes, Archbishop of Braga; 
the dedication being dated at Goa the lllh November,. 1615: it 
consists ol manuscript folios w'iih various iSlustrations ^, 

Catninha adds, regarding Eredia’s REPt)RT ON THE 
Gf)T.J3KX CHERSONESE, “ I’he present work, of which we possess 
an old manuscript, we regard as one of the most valuable records 
in our literature; it was not kntnvn to Barbosa or his predecessors* 
whence the reader may realize its rarit\"-'' 

At the present day^ it is possibie to enlarge considerably un 
this meagre account 

H the frisbbni may he permitted, one is tempted to say that 
the most romantic episode in the life of Kredia lies in the Urst 
nieetiiig of liis parents-to-be. 

Ercdia himself rt^counts The story: huw the gallant Jtian de 
Kredia went to the Celebes m the suite of a missionary eKpediiion; 
how he won the heart of Dona Elena Vessiva, the iS-year-ofd Bugis 
princess; how she stowed aw^ay on Ills junk: how the newly-haptisjed 
King of Supa, her father, made an armed denionstndion on the 
shore: and how the Administrator in order to avoid a ctnillict which 
might have fatal results gave orders for the ho^Xs to sail—a proceed¬ 
ing which tu-day would have resulted in the appearance of the 
rev'ereud gentleman lie fore a criminal court. 

All ended happily? how^ever: Jiian de Ere^lia ^ did the right 
ihing,' he rnarned the ji*irl. This was in 1545: twelve years later 
ihe feud with her relatiuTis was heated, and friendly Intercourse 
initiated between ^faiacca and ^ Macassar^ 

The princescs became the mother of four children; a daughter, 
Anna God inha de Heredia, and three sons, Father Tlomiugos- Crdint^ 
rie Heredia, Master of the episcopal &ch<ml at Afalacca, Fath^'r 
Frantjisco Gudin ho Ar|uaviva. Canon iif Alalacca, and Afamiet 
Gixiinho de Heredia Aqua viva, the ‘ Discoverer ^ of Meridional 
India, I hat nebulous Austral Sphere which Eredia imagined to 
contain ^Tarco Polo’s * Java Minor,' 

The Tlescobridor was born at ifalacca on the 16tb July, 
1563, and received his early education at the College of the Company 
fd Jesus: at the age of 15 he went to Cioa and completed his 
education there. 

Tn 157b he was received into the order of the Company of 
Jesus: but in the fnllowing year his Superiors bade him fareiiTll in 
order that hts inclination for exploration might be utilized in the 
service of the State. 



Afier this, h<? tells us, “ he devoted himself to the service of 
cosmography, with the title of * Cosroographer Major ” of the State. 
He also taught mathematics for many years; apparently during 

this period. _ 

He found time, too, to marry a wife. Dona \ ilante de bampaio. 

and a daughter and a son were tom to him in 1587 and f 588. 

His most important achievement, howe^-er, lay in the prepara¬ 
tion of new and up-to-date maps of the Asiatic countries: these 
maps he submitted to the King of Spain. It is obvious that His 
Majesty was greatly impressed; for on the I4th February, 1594, 
iie issu^ an Instruction that Eredia was to effect the discovery of 
Meridional India; he was given the title of AdelanUdo 
(Governor General), was made a member of the Order of Christ, 
and was promised one-twentieth of the revenues which should accrue 
from the new-found lands, were he tn obtain possession of them for 
the Crown of Portugal, which was held at this period by the King 

of Spain. ., . , - 

May be there are documents at Lisbon which throw further 

light on this subject. 

But nothing happened for six years. -Meanwhile Lredia had 

During the years 1597—1600 he wrote his REPORT ON' THL 
GOLDEN CHERSONESE wherein, with a few words of taclfuJ 
battery, he urges the Viceroy, Dom Francisco da Gama, to despatch 
him on the voyage of discovery. 

He also presses, his request in a letter written, it would seem. 
In 1S99 to condole with the Viceroy on the death of his only son- 
importunity which strikes one as the reverse of tactful. 

.At last the Viceroy moved. 

In 1600 Dom Francisco da Gama commissioned Eredia to 
undertake the task of exploration in the name of His Majesty. 

The succeeding Viceroy, .Ayres de S^danha, issued another 
('ommission, which Eredia records in full; in addition to the pnvi- 
leges already mentioned, he is promised that an honourable maitiage 
will be arranged for his daughter should he die after accomplishing 


the discovery. 

So in 1600 Eredia went from floa to Malacca and there com¬ 
pleted his preparations for the southward voyage. Hi* got no 
further, however; when he was on the point of departure, the General 
of the South, Andre Furtado de Mendoza, brought the information 
that the Dutch were holding the channels leading to the south 
between the islands on the east of Java. 

Moreover, a succession of attacks by the Malays necessitated 
the retention at Xfalacca of the military force attached to the 
expedition. 

So Eredia was perforce detained in Malaya: and during the 
E^ucceeding four years or so performed a considerable amount of 
useful public service. 
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Malaca, Meridiunal India and Cathay ^ 

At Malacca he was occupied with the fortification and defence 
(if the fortress, and assisted in the routine duties. 

[n addition, he explored the whole territory between the Muar 
and Linggi Rivers, and prepared plans showing (he results of his 
discoveries. This work he performed in his capacity of Desco- 
bridar,’' that is, officer commissioned to organize the work of 

exploration and discovery, , j, ^ ■ i ■ 

He also prospected for minerals and found deposits of vaaoifs 

metallic ores. , - , i ,■ *, 

But after 1602 his thief work was coonected with naval activity 

for which he had at his disposal the whole southern squadron of 

some 70 armed boats, 

On€ suspects ihstt aft^r HiBciiisktrk had captured tht Po ugue^ 
ship from China off the Johore Coast in 1603, the Portuguese 
realized that their bases in the Straits required elaboration. 

At any rate, in 1604, Eredia founded the fortress of Muar, anti 
Buve orders for the construction of other forts to defend the Straits 
of Singapore and * Sabba6 ' (now the island of Kundur, dose to the 
Kerimuns}. 

At the same time be pursued a policy of aggr«sion agamst the 
3!a!avs: Johore was blockaded: relief ships were destroyed; Malay 
villages and orchards were fired; the boats were captured and their 

occupants killed, , , , . ■ 

l^tly, he joined Crfneral Andre Purtado de Mendoza m tht 

capture of Kota Batu, the Malay capital of Johore, ... 

There remains to be related the most interesting episode in 
Eredia's sojourn at Malacca. 

Soon after his arrival, in 1601, he met an Alderman of 
Malacca, one Pedro de Carvalhaes, who told him of a voyage i^de 
hv Chiayrnasiouro^ King of Demak in to a southern n 

called ‘ Luca -Antara’. . 

A brief description of this country is given in a letter wntten 
hv Chiavmasiouro to the King of Pahang and in a certificate made 
bv Pedro de Carvalhaes at Malacca on the 4th of October, 1601. 

The incident confirmed Eredia’s belief in the exist^ce of the 
Siiuthern land, and he accordingly placed it with Marto Polo s Java 
Minor in his ‘Meridional India’, hoping to e'tplore it when 

circumstance* might permit, . , , , i.. f-n 

But in 160S or thereabouts his constiiutton broke down, he tell 
a victim, he tells us, to the malady known as “ berebere ; and the 
General ordered him to return tn Goa for the purpose o recrui me 

his health. . , . 

This he was the less disinclined to do because he was unable to 
acquire of any further information about ‘ Luca Antara^, and the 
acquire any further information about ‘ Luca .Antara , ard the 

was no nearer fulfilment. ... __ 

His intention was to return to Malacca with the n^' Vicero> 
Dorn Martim .Affonso de Castro who arrived at Goa in 1604. 
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However, he was siill too ill to travel when the Viceroy' left 
Goa in May, 16Q6; but the Viceroy promised him a relief galliot for 
the following spring. 

Unfortunately the death of the Viceroy at ^lakcca at the 
beginning of 1607 dealt a further blow to his hopes. At this stage 
Ercdia wrote once more to the King of Sp^n, conveying the infor¬ 
mation about ChiayrnasiouroV voyage to * Luca Antara and Hfa 
ATajesty in about 1609 instructed the Viceroy Ruy Lourengo de 
Tavora that arrangementsi for Hredia’a expedition were to be made 
at once. 

The success of Eredia's appeal to the King is the more 
remarkable because at this very time Quiros at Madrid was also 
seeking to be placed in charge of an expedition to discover the 
Austral land^ and Quiros, in spite of an interview' with His Majesty, 
was put off from day lo day for some 7 years, from 1607 to 1614, 

** The minds of Spanish statesmen were beset by the feeling 

that Spain^s day of exploration was done_To whom would this 

great and golden continent belong? Certainly not to the Spaniards, 
who now sailed the Pacific in fear of the guns of Englbh and I>ii ch 
pirate*.' This was the crux of the sitmtiont the Portuguese had 
Inst the command of the sea when their Far Eastern fleet w'as 
cfcfpaled by the Dutch in 1606. 

'I'he stnry of Spanish exploration ends with the voyages of 
Quims and Torres in 1606^ 

Eredia's expedition never evenluated. 

But for the present he continued to hope. Nor was the King 
Strain the only person lo lend him encouragement: the discovery 
of the .'\ustral land involved the extension of the Christian faith^ so 
Pone Paul the Fifth favoured the undertaking with his approval 
and the Insignia of the Order of Jesus+ with the rew'ards ol the 
Ortier and other favours, were bestowed upon the Descohridor/' 
Meanwhile Eredia was instructed by the Viceroy Kuy Louren^o de 
T’avora* f 1609 — 1611) to explore die district of ^ Guzerat *: and he 
drew up plans embt>dying the results of his surveys. 

His heart, however, was ^itill in * hferidional Tndk and though 
the Dutch had disaivererl the northern coast of Australia in 1606, 
the discovery was not generally known. 

Eredia wished to confirm the account given by Chiavmasiotiro 
in 1601, and being unable to go himself, he adopted the best alter¬ 
native, he sent ,someone else. In 1610 he gave secret instructions 
to a servant of hi.s to ioin the fishermen on the south coast of Java 
and go wilh them lo ^ Luca Antara \ 

This was done; the servant reached M.uca Antara,^ ennfirmed 
rhiavniasiouro's description of the country, and wrote to ErHia 
From Matarana in Java on the 14ih of .Angusi, 1610, The next 
\1reriw, Dom Hierom^ de .\ievedo f 1612 — ^1617), emploved Eredia 
in prospecting for minerals In the district of Goa. 

Eredia now turned his atfenlion to writing. 
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In 1613 he wrote his UESCRiPTION OF MALAGA, in 161S 
the History of the Martyrdom of Luiz Monteiro CoutinhO, and in 
1616 the TREATISE ON OPHIR. 

He was now a man of 53, and his dream of exploring the 
Austral land remained unfulfilled. 

Nothing more is known about him. 

Only one topic of universal interest lyescnts itself in Eredla’s 
writings: it concerns the identity of his * Luca An tarn ’ with 
Australia, and the ‘ discowry ’ of this country by Eredia in 1601, 
that is, 5 years before the Dutch first saw its shores. 

Some writers, such as Ruelens, have accepted this identity; 
others, such as Major, have rejected it. The question, however lies 
outside the scope of this paper. 

The local interest of Eredia's writings is considerable; as the 
reader will estimate it for hinwelf, one can refrain from further 
comment, merely remarking that no less than six of Eredia’s maps 
and illustrations have been thought worthy of reproduction in a 
recent book of more than ordinary merit, foliet's Torres ef Fnifile^ 

fii' SuntfiiFa. 

It may be found that Eredia states somethiiiit not only of 
interest hut of importancer this, however, is a matter for the savant. 

The present paper is concerned primarily with the DESCRtP- 
I ION OF M.ALACA. The original document entitled DF.Ct.ARA' 
t'AM TiE Hf.ALACA E INDIA MERTDTONAI. COM O CATH \Y 
is preserved in the Bihliotheriue Royale at Brussels fNo. 7264j, it 
consists of 81 folios, including 56 maps and illiistralions. The 
r>resent English translation is based on the t’orlugiiese transcript m 
Janssen's .ITalara, I’lfide Mfridiomte et le Catkay. his French 
translation has been of very great help. 

It were unbecoming in a mere tyro to criticiise Janssen’s devoted 
labours, particularly as they constitute the fovs et ortgo of this 
cssav: suffice it to iiy, then' that the French translation cannol 
relied upon as accurate: nor can accuracy be guararteed for the 
present careful but undistinguished rendering, since a f'>rKHi''nn 
precedent to accuracy is a correct transcription, and It 5s clear that 
Janssen was at a loss owing to his ignorance of such words as ' Audi' 
(Malay, *bHdi\ Mhc peepul-treeand ' rwr-j™™' (Malay. 
’ kura-kura* ‘a tortoise,*). The prcseiit rendering constitutes the 
first attempt, it is thought, to place Eredia's writings before 
readers at any length: and the translator is bound to admit that he 
is favoured with two advantages; first, there is no^otber translation 
(excepting two chapters) with which the^ rendering would invit" 
unfavourable comparison: serondiv, Eredia’is reports are written 
fexcept for one oassage) in much the same revolting jargon as 
modem English official reports, and the translator has therefore Iwen 
exempted from the necessity to make an attempt at elettant writing; 
this is fortunate, for a public servant has little leisure to ponder 
purple passages. 
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The question of ^petling h tiresome: Asiatic names (except in a 
Few cases) have been reproduced as they appear in the transcript t 
on the other hand, ihe translator hesitates to infuriate the gentle 
reader by w^ritin^ Ae^pto or Phlholemeo and has therefore 
adopted the conventional E^nglish spelling in many instances where 
there seems no point in adhering to the original: some obvious mis- 
lections^ too^ have been amended: in case, however, the reader should 
wish to know the estact form which Eredia wrote, the translator 
adds at the end of this paper a list of the words in which he has 
debated from Eredia’s speliing. 

following the DESCRIPTION OF MALACA will be found 
some Notes on points of interest arising in the text. Though a few^ 
matters unfortunately remain unexplained, it is hoped that in most 
cases the Notes contain such information as is essential for under¬ 
standing of the text, and such references to the most important nf 
recent books and papers as will enable the reader to pursue his 
subject further. The gentle reader is urged to deal more than gently 
with these Notes: they have been written under considerable diffi¬ 
culties, and through lack of access to specialist librarie-S the translator 
has peciorce committed the unpardonable sin of quoting from second¬ 
hand authorities^ In any tase^ this first commentary cannot hope 
to be any less rudimentary than the earliest commentaries on Marco 
Polo. 

But there are two good reasons, in addition to the incompetence 
of the commentator, why the commentary lacks completeness! first , 
because particular points have already been discussed at length in 
previous issues of this Journal* and secondly^ because particular 
subjects lie outside rhb Branch’s territorial sphere of interest. 

It is clear, for instance* that Eredia was much interested in the 
Chinese and their civilization: yet his interest related to many 
matters which are For ns taboo. 

A similar sentiment is happily expressed by Hopkins (T^fe Guidr 
Ktiuji Hua) in phrases too picturesque to blush unseen on Chinese 
students' dusty shelves, “ Whether the Chinese of antiqrity said 
7 gtik ” or " Pnw 5 dam tvhence they came—these ancient 
hut obiiirgatorv' speakers — from Babylon, from Accad, or .Assyria, 
and who they were, Chaldees or Hittites^ Proto-Medians or Ugro- 
AUaics, the lost Ten Tribes or natives of some old-world Parish of 
Stepney: whether the / King is a phallic eosp^l or a p'Kke'- 
dictionary: where in the world Ta Ts' in and T' iao-chih could have 
been: and precisely how much remains of Lao Tzu after being 
translEited by Balfour and analyzed by Giles—on these and kindred 
topics the Kuan Ifua Chrk Xan will throw no gleam of light 

J, V, M. 


Singapore. .^Isl December, 1929. 
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TO THE KING OUR SOVEREIGN. 


Lib, I. Rkc, cat. 8. 

In the first book of Kings we find a statement of the duty which 
devolves upon a Prince’s subjects to render loyal service in order 
to aid and assist him. 

It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to lay at your disposal my 
treatise on Malaca and its district, and ^feridional India, toget^ 
with accounts of Cathay, and the cause of the fixation and variation 
of the navigator’s needle, and other curious things. 

This I now submit to Your Majesty. 

As it deals with matters of extra-otdinary impoitance, may Your 
Majesty accept this small o^ering, tendered as it is because of' my 
love for the prosperity and advancement of His States, and because 
of my affection for His people. 

By accepting it, A^our Majesty wil! fire me with resolution to 
render yet greater services. 

May God guard Your Royal person thntugh many happy years 
to govern His Slates and to be my protection. 

At Goa, the 24th November, 1613. 

Your Majesty’s faithful servant, 

Emanvul Godin ho dr Ehedia. 
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TO THE READER. 


pLATC. Lra. .11. 

Dludg. 7. 

Plalo says ihai in e\'ery art the first essemial consists in the 
imitaiioti of tornicr uiaslcrpiecifS. 

So 1 follow in die footsteps of the writers who described the 
many things which were of preeminent interest in their own' limes. 

hut present'day knowledge discloses errors in statements which 
were insistently asserted to be true^ not that the authors lacked 
erudition or ability, but they were much too far away, in Europe and 
Eg>’pt. to obtain accurate information about the Indias. 

So I have been at particular pains to record the necess3r>' facts, 
and to complete this work in the interests of general utility; not as 
lieing more learned or having greater authority to record curious 
matters, but as having more experience of conditions in the Indias, 

I have ditided this di^rtation according to its subject-matter 
into3 parts or treatises; the first deals with ^lalaca, and iU district, 
and its foundation in the year 1411; the second deals with Meridiomi 
India, and the ancient intercourse therewith, and its aromatics which 
were known in the year 129S; the third deals with Cathay or Atiay, 
and the Chinas, and the empire of Preste Juan, a Christian, whn 
ruled all this portion of the Orient; it also deals with the accounts 
of Ophir and Tharsis, following the views of J^phus and St. 
Jerome, and it deals with the reason for the fixation of the navi¬ 
gators needle, and for its variation from the North, 

Hawev'er grave may be its defects, I pray the reader will be 
tolerant when he observes them, not condemning my efforts, but 
accepting tny work as designed to stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
in shedding light on certain things in the world about w'hicb our 
knowledge is all too scanty. Farewell. 
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PART 1. 


CONCERNING MALAGA 
AND [TS DISTRICT. 


Table of Chapters in the First Part. 

Chapter U Concerning the Town of Maluca. 

Chapter 2* Concerning the District of Malaca. 
Chapter 3. Concerning Tanjon Tmso. 

Chapter 4. Concerning the antiquities. 

Chapter S. C'oticcrning the flora. 

Chapter 6. Conceming the fauna. 

Chapter 7. Concerning the foodstuffs. 

Chapter 8. Concerning the wines. 

Chapter 9, Concerning the name ** Malaio 
t*HAFTER 10. Conceming the armed forces. 

Chapter J 1 . Concerning the fortresses. 

Chapter 12. Concerning the commerce. 

Chapter 13. Concerning the boats. 

Chapter 14. Concerning their occupations. 

Chapter IS, Concerning Ganoledan, 

Chapter 16. Conceming the Malaio Sea. 

Chapter 17. Conceming the nature of the land. 
Chapter 18. Concerning the temperate climate. 
Chapter 19. Concerning the medicines. 

Chapter 20. Concerning the sorceresses. 

Chapter 21. Conceming the Maumetb faith. 

Chapter 22. Conceming the mines. 

Chapter 23. Conceming the waterspout. 

Chapter 24, Concerning the bore. 

Chapter 25. Conceming ChristiRiiity. 

Chapter 26. Conceming the Malaio Kmgs. 
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Chapter 1. 

(2) CONCERNING THE TOWN OF MALAGA. 

(1) (5) iMalaca " means Myrobalans, the fruit of a tree (trowing alon;; 

(6) the bantis of a river call^ the Aerlele, which flows down from its 

(7) source on the bill of Huquet China to the sea, on the toast of the 
{S> mainland of Ujontana. It was on the southeast side of this stream 

(9) (11) that the rermicuri, first king of the Malayos, founded the town 

(12) called Malaca, so famous throughout the world. 

( 13 ) li iies in 2 degrees 12 minutes of north latitude, at the inter'' 
(M) section of the meridian and the vertical: it is in the torrid Bone, in 

front of the first climate: the longest day is 12 hours 6 minutes. 
Ptolemy- Ptolemy does not mention the name “ Maiaca 'h 
Cfutaoiraphia. it is a modern name given by the abovementioned 

(15) king who founded the town in the year 1411, during the ponti- 

Gahibav, f Juan II was 

Hiiiery ol tht King of Castile and Dom Juan I King of 
Popts, Portugal. 

Before the foundation of the town, the place was inhabited by 

(16) a fisher-folk, the ' Saletes;* who (tathered io the shade of the 

myrabalan tree?, i ti 

(17) These lishemien employed pointed darts called ' 

with which they transfixed the fish swimming at the bottom of the 
sea: they used no other devices for catching fish. ^ They were a 
wild, cannibal race, who inhabited the coast of Ujontana in the 
southern sea, 

(18) In ancieni limes the narrow Isthmus of drj'-land which ran 

(19) from the promontory of Tarjontuan (now called Caborathado) and 

(20) (21) joined the other promontory of Tanjonbalvala in Samalla (corruptly 

Samattra), extended between two seas, one on the north and the 

other on the south, - i j i 

It was by this corridor that the natives from the mpnlaad of 
Uiontana crossed over to Samntta (which means Peninsula or 
(22) ‘ tlierscmese called by Ptolemy " Grdden Chersonese ’h we shall 

di^uss this later. _ 

Permlcuri selected this spot in the interests of his own safety, 
(23) (24) for he stood in fear of the ruler of Pam, overlord of the countries 
of L'jontana, who was making warlike preparations to capture him. 
in consequence of the treachery which Permicuri had perpetrated 
(2S) (26) in SincTipura, when he assassinated the “ Xahandur," who was related 
to the lord of Pam. despite the kindness which the " Xahandar " 
had shown at his house in Sincapura, when Permicuri took refuge 
(27) (28) there in his flight from his father-indaw the Emperor of Java Major. 

[rrafljifdle^f .Volf.—The Bpurfs in the icarein refer to the Notes which 
apne^r on p, n rjo.l 
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So Permicuri fortified himself on the crest of the hill, where he 
was safe and free from the fear of being taken and kitled, More¬ 
over. he employed the greatest industrj- and energy in extending 
the town on both sides of the river: and he developed his new state 
bv establishing commerce and traffic with the surrounding peoples 
wiio all came to the port for the shad-nshery, since the roes or 
“ turuboi ” pickled in brine formed a highly-esteemed dish. 

'J’hen. when the port was open and frequented, merchants from 
Choroniandel had recourse to it. especially the Chelis with their 
cloths. 

I'hese people assisted In attracting the stranger front the 
surrounding islands, who i^pled the port and popnlariited rt, brmpng 
their merchandise and exchanging their gold and spices for cloths. 

This trade made Malaca one of the richest and most opulent 

States in the world- ,* s u. 

For at this time the natives owned many bares of gold, 
and this prosperity continued throughont the reigns of Permicuns 
successot^ and descendants. 

Permiecuri was succeeded in order by Xaqueiudarxa, So tan 
Medafarxa. Soltan Z^Jarsuse, Soltan Alaudim and lastly SoHan 
Mahameth who was overcome by Affon^ de Albt^uerque. 

The latter conquered the state of Malaca a little more than 100 
vears after its foundationj on the iSth of Au^st^ 1511^ 

' After conquering the town of Malaca. the invincible laptain 
built a stone and mortar fort at the bottom of the hill, almost along 
the edge of the sea-shore, on the south-east of the nver 
the same spot where Soltan Mahameth had his palac^and kept the 
treasures with which he retired up the rix-er into the Hinterland. 

He passed over to Pam on the other side of the peninsula, ^d 
thence to Bintam where he gathered strength to undertake expedi¬ 
tions against the fortress of Malaca, ^ 

After the fortress had been finished and stood L^mplete with 
its artillerv and garrison of soldiers, it created among the ^Talayos a 
feeling of intense dread and astonishment which hsted permanently 
to the great credit and honour of the Cm™ of Po^ugaU 

For though the fortress was attacked time and again b> the 

Malayo K.ings and by other neighbouring peoples, it always proved 

Mctonous.fort^^^ was in shape a quadrilateral, of which 

measured 10 fathoms: its height was 40 fathoms: 

was a circle formed by walls of stone and mortar: 

in the middle; so that in times of disturbance or war, the 

their supplies could lake refuge inside the protecting, 

walls. The castle or tower was as high as the hill. 

It was not buih on the top of the hill b^use it preferabk 
to place it at the foot, right on the sea, where it could easily be 
reinforced in time of war. 
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This tower constiluted a slartlnR-poinl for the subsequent 
construction of the earth walls around the habitations of the Malaes 
about the hill. 

The sj-stem began at the point where the land juts into the sea 
on the west of the hill: nearby were built the Hospitals atid the 
House of Mercy': here two ramparts of stone and mortar ran off at 
right angles, each skirting the shore: from their starting-point, both 
(be ramparts ran in a straight line, the one northwards for a distance 
of 130 fathoms to the comer by the river mouth and the bastion of 
S. Pedro in front of the fortress; the other eastw’ards for a distance 
of 7S fathoms to the inward curve of the shore and the gate and 

(42) bastion of Santiago, 

Both these ramparts were constructed of stone and mortar: so 
too was another one which started from the bastion of San Pedro 

and the corner by the river mouth and e^Ltended for a distance of 

(43) 150 fathoms fmm the gate of the Custom House Terrace, following 

the river in a north-easterly direction, as far as the acute angle 

constituted by the bastion of S- Domingos. From the gateway here 
an earth rampart extended in a south-easterly direction for a distance 
of 100 fathoms as far as the obtuse angle constituted by the bastion 
of the Madre de Deos. 

(* Then, from the gate of S. .\ntonio. for a further distance of 

100 fathoms, another earth rampart extended in a south-easterly 

direction, past the bastion of the Virgins, as far as the other gate 
Eind the b^tfon of Santiago, 

Thus the total circumference of the walls amounted to 6SS 
fathoins of 10 palms to the fathom. 

.\t a later date Joao Baptista, the Archi tect-General by order 
of the King, re drafted the plans of the fortress; taking in more 
ground by a new' trace for the w'all on the south-east side in the flat 
lands which eslended from the bastion of Santiago to the bastion of 
Domingos: and rcplaciog the earth walls by new walls constructed 
of -Stone and mortar for the whole distance: but this defence-work 
wiis never executed. 

Tn the whole circle of the walls, 4 gates were pierced, but only 
2 were in common use and for traffic, the gate by the Custom 
House Terrace and the Gate of S. Antonio, 

'Within the circle of the walls were situated the Castle, the 
Palaces of the Governor of the Stale, the Palace of the Bishop, the 
H.a]) of the Council of the Republic, the Hall of the Brothers of 
(44J Mercy, together with S Churches, namely, the Cathedral of Hiir 
Ladv of the Assumption, with its chapter and episcopal see. the 
(45) Church of Mercy of Our Lady of the Visitation, the Church of Our 
T-ady of the Annunciation in the College of the Company of Jesus at 
the top of the hill, the Church of S. Domingos in the Convent of the 
Dominicans, and the Church of S, .Antonio in the Convent of 
S. .Augiistino: there were also 2 Hospitals. 
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Outside the walls lay 3 suburbs: the first “1^ the suburb of 
foe on the other side of the river; the second wiled the of 

Vkr, or of Tanjonpacer, on the same side of the river as Ae ^tt^. 
the third chilled the suburb of Sabba, exlendiii^along the ban s 

!hl pt moM imporiam » these suburbs .. tbl. railed the 

suburb of UpCr , „ 

n obtains its other name of “ Trstnqgeira ’ from the RatnparU 
there is a stone bastion constructed on the the seashore, 

a p,.int 700 lath..™, distant tau. the mouth ol I"'""J “ : 

straight line towards the east for 60 fathoms, 

serrice gate of Tranqueirs as far as the wrth gtin-pUtfojm. , 

at an obtuse angle, another wail of earth runs m a straight I 

a south^asterfy direction, through the "tatrsby the 

lying inland, as far as the gate of Campon China which abuts on the 

river ^ j := 

So the suburb of I'pe with its conntry-housp 
encircled by a wall which protects it from the aUac^ of 
nevertheless when war-time orp^nutation prevails, it is 
populated and abandoned, the whole population taking refuge within 

ihe^ wdlsof the fortress. ^ 

This suburb is divided inlo two parish^, S. Thome and 
S. Ksievao. The parish of S. Thome is 

extends from the Ka^iar of the Jaos on the beich in a north-n«terlv 
direction, and ends at the stone bastion In t^ quarter iw the 
Chelis of Choromandel. who ought to be the Chaimges of Pliny. 

Book 6 chapter 17. . 

The other parish. S. Estevao, is called tampon China, it 
extends from the aWe-mentioned Bazar of the 
.nd from the mouth of the river, m a north-easterly direction f^ u 
distance of 400 fathoms along the b.ank of the same nver to 

S S earth-wall which forms part of the lr4sMe 

marsh-land again, as far as the " .Vy^cfro.r'’ nr Wild Palms beside 

the stream of Paret China. 

In this quarter of Campon China liw the Chincherfi. d^ceu- 
Piwv, Tocharos of Pliny, and stranger 

Hk- fA. it. nierchant^ iind native fisherirsen- 

TkotaroJ^ or 

Th'i''two parishes of S. Thome and S. 

Christians. ircUiding men. women, and children, in addition to other 

infidel natives, i„ . .i,/,.. 

Al! the houses comprised in this area arc ^ -L ; ‘ 
ore Ttiofed with tiles to ensure asainat of, ^ 

nf war do not permit of stone and mortar buddings here, 

A bridge constructed of stone and mortar crosses t^e mouth of 
the river. leading to the Custom Hou^ Terrace: on this bridge a 
sentrv is pirsted, and guard is kept at night, 
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On the beach called the Bazar o! the JaccSk at the n^outb of the 
river, every variety of rice and edible grain is sold by the Jao 
merchants from Java Major: every day at da}^-break, in their boats 
or chiimpcHas (which resemble buieys"'), they discharge the 
ftKxJstuffs from the junks and ships to sell them in that market 
penerally. 

The second suburb^ that of Yler. containing houses of wood 
with roofs of thatch, lies on the same side of the river as the 
fortress, towards the south-east: k e]tiend^ from the stream Aerlele 
for a distance of 6C0 fathoms as far as the fields of Tanjonpacerp 
where there is a bangucal*' or puard-house wfhich is its sole 
protection. 

In this suburb of Yter, containing 1,500 Christians besides other 
infidel inhabitants, is situated the Parish Church of Qur Lady of 
Mercy: and from the stream or rivulet Aerlele another row of wooden 
houses runs eastw^ard for 500 faihoixis to the well of Buquet China 
pro\iding excellent water which springs from the foot of the hill^ on 
who.^ summit rises the Church of the ^fadre de Dios and the 
Converit of the Capuchins of S. Francisco. 

Close by. further to the norths rises another bill Called 
Buquelpiatlo, 

.-Ml around, the fields and swamps extend both south-east and 
Sfitith. as far as Buquetpipi and Tanjonpacer. 

'Hie last suburb, that of Sabba, extends fn>ni the moat at the 
bastion of S, Domingos: here w^ooden hou^ are built right over the 
water of the Malaca river: the swamps and marshe$ of the terrain 
are %vell suited to ihe mode of livinjj of the fishenneii here: they tie 
up the boats and the nets which they use for fishing all along the 
sides, of their houses: they also traffic in timber and charcoal from 
the hinterland- 

Tn this suburb is established the Parish Church of S. Louren^o: 
(here are IAOD Christ fans besides a large number of in^dels who live 
in the swamps of Xy pthas " or ^^1ld Palms, from which they make 
"■ Vv^tE wine by distillation. 

Besides the "three parishes just outside the w^alls^ l^bey have three 
more |MrisKes In the interior of the country, S- Lazaro, Our Lady 
of (luadalupe, and Our Lady of Hfjpe: stretching along the river 
hank, thev contain 2,20C Chrisliatis besides infidel vassals^ w'ho live 
in the Hinterland on their farms where they raise cattle and 
farmvard animals- 

The Christian popciiation, only, in the S parishes amounts to 
lAOO persons, besides the infidel native vassals in the jurisdiction of 
Malaca. 

The adminbtration of the State is organised as follows: there 
is a Governor appointed for three years, a Bishop and other digni- 
tariM of the Episcopal See, municipal officers in accordance with the 
nrivlleges of Kvora, Ministers of the House of Merev, Royal Officials 
for finance and justice, and the native '' BendjM having authority 
over the Infidel mssals and strangers. 
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The Slate maintains the mendicant Orders, the Cullcge oi ihe 
Company of Jesus with its schools and colleges, the Convents of the 
Orders iif S. Domingos and S- Augiistinu, and the Capuchins of 
S. Francisco, with the ministers of the Christian religion. 

Within the walls of the fortress live 300 married Portuguese 
men with their families and a garrison of soldiers for its defence. 

In AiJC, they have 4 religious Convents, S Parishes, 14 Churches, 

Z Hospital Chavis, and some Hermitages and Oratories, 

Chapter 2. 

CONCERNING THE DISTRICT. 

The district of ilalaca abuts on the sea coast: commencing 
from the mouth of the River Panagim, it ruos from north-west to 
south-east, a distance t>f 12 leagues, to the mouth of the River 

The north and north-eastern buundarv', running inland, forms 
a semi-circle with a diameter of S leagues, till it reaches the 
mountains of Batan Malaca and the sources of the rivers Panapm 
and ^luar: that is to say. the source of a branch of the River 
Panagim near Sunecopon and Many, and the source of another 
branch of the River Muar, near Jol. 

In fact, \falaca territotj' is contained within a semi-circle 
20 leagues in circumference runniiig round from the mouth of the 
River Panagim to the mouth of the River Muar. Jfidway belw'een 
(he estreme limits along the coast lies the mouth of the fresh river 
and the happily-situated fortress of Malaca, built on the south¬ 
east bant of the rKier, by its entrance and mouth, at the foot of a 
hill, 6 leagues distant from the River Panagim and C:aborachario, 
and an equal distance from the River >ruar. 

Between these two rivers Panagim and Muar there is a 
continuous stretch of coast, with other streams as well, thus, disl^uit 
vX leagues north-west from the mouth of the River ^fa^aca, beyond 
the promontory of Taojon l^pe, comes the River Jl.itantiga, whose 
sciuree almost inins a branch of the River Malaca^ in the hills of 
Breltao; and further on, leagues b^ond T^njon Chelim and 
ranjon Bidara. comes the River Sunebaru, whose source is quite 
close to Sarvarattcus, the Royal Orchard, and to the hills where stands 
the Church of Our Lady of Hope on the River ^Talacu, 2 leatpies 
further on again from the River Sunebaru comes the big ^'ver 
Panagim, and ihcn Caborachado- I uwarrls the south-east, along 
the same coast, distant 1:*, leagues from the mouth of the River 
Malaca, comes the River Doyon, and then the promontory ^ of 
Putigor, and ToUotmas: and further along, 2 leagues beyond Tanion 
Palas. comes the pretty River Cassam with its lizards nr criKMdiles, 
and then leagues further on, past Tanjon Oadln, comes^ the 
River Muar, w'here the “ Descohridor, ^ by order of the King, 
laid the foundations of the birtress on the 2ntl day of February m 
the year 1604, 
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there is the Re^'er .M:ibca which flovi 3 inio ibe inlerior 
round tn a point 8 leagues clistant from its ninuth sis the crow dies. 

The sea cua-^t me^Lsiires 12 leagues from the River T^anagim to 
the River ^fuar: the terriiory belongini' to the Crown of Portugal 
is comprised within a semi-drde, whose circumference [neasures 
20 leagues^ Jcuniitg the tnuiiths oi these two rivers, together with 
the islancls ad this Loasi, such as the ]sla.n<J of Upe, c;i1!ed the 
[slaj^d of Petlra. op^wslte the [iromontory of Tanjoii lipe, and the 
island Pu!o Malaca op[><3sile to the trees bearing the Myrnbalan 
fruits called " at the mouth of the stream Aerlele, whence 

a longue of dry land e.'ctends as far as Pulo Malaca. which, bemg a 
hill, retains its insular formation while the tongue of llat land, 
through disintegration, has become a kind of swampy shoal: lasih', 
there is the " big island/^ with 4 islets on the south and another 
islet on the ejtst. nearly uppiksite the Point of Pungor, 

In the interinr; ihe rlat land as '.veil as the mogntuins is com¬ 
pletely cijveretl wnih flowers and green medicinal plants: one finds 
thick groves containing €aiamha/* bejmm,'* camin- 

/wm/* camphor, dragon^s blood, and other aromatics: in jiarticular 
there are so many trees yielding gtims and oils that one could fill n 
ship !5 hold with their products: in addition there are i rchards of 
cultivated and wild fruits, many of which are very' tasty anil 
pleasant-flavoured, not found in other parts uf the world, such as 
Oimocs/' a fruit resembling blanc-mange in taste and ilavour, and 
of about the same consistency: there are other very e^icelleiit fruits 
such as Mangostans," ""i&mpocs’' "" 
bacho^s/' ckampad^s/' and ** buasduc&s " besides 

other fruits which do not occur in fndia. 

The forests, which priKluce large limber-trees, are the h4>me of 
elephants, tigers tapirs^ large snakes, 

monkeys with the l^eifioar-stonei and all kinds of anintals and birds of 
the chase, besides very beautiful singing-birds delightfully melodious. 

The land is very fertile and suitable for the cultivation of all 
kinds of rice and grains: the local harvests can provide all the fiKxJ- 
stufTs necessary for existence without having recourse to the prtKluce 
brought by the foreign Jao merchants from Java Major. 

These merchants control the trade at Malaca. for the natives 
are negligent and careless in the matter of husbandry^; they do nor 
make the best use of the fertile fields threaded with rivers and streams 
of good water, which nin down from the interior to the sea and 
irrigate the Hinterland $o effectually that ft might produce a variety 
of herbs and plants as marvellous as those of Thessaly, 

The natives dwell in their orchards anr! gardens along the b:mks 
of the Malaca River, living contentedly on the produce of the lands 
and fields, and raising large herds of cattle and smaller animals, 
besides geese, ducks, and fowls. 

The greater part of the country' Is uninhabiterl and deserted; 
except in the district of Nany which is occupied by Monancabos 
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enga^td in the irade in “ beUe," an aromaUc plant which is chewe<i (53) 
with a mixture of chalk and areca in order lo tone the stomach. (54) 

These Munancabus with their slocks of “ betre ” come down 
from Naijy to the “ Paitcafan’* whence they proceed by boat to the (55) 
market-place at .Malaoa. 

it should be noticed that ihc River ilalaca, running inland from 
its mouth, dows north atid north-east for a distance of 4 leagues as 
far as the place known as Tulo, where there is the Hermitage of the <56) 
Capuchins of S. Francisco; here it divides into tw<j branches, the one 
calletl Macbat, running north-east to Count and Canur, the other (57)-(S9) 
called Batan Malaca. running north-west to PancaJIan Xatiy, where 
Ii%'e the above-menticmed vassal Moiiancabos. 

It is b)' the same route past N'any that one proceeds from 
Malaca to Rombo, head of the Malayo villages in a territory' which (hO) 
belongs to the Crown of jhor: Romho also is peopled by 
Monancabos. 

fn the forests of that district live the Banuas. a race as wild as (t»U 
the satyrs of Pliny^ Book 1 chapter 2. 

These Banuas are stMJthsayers like the soothsayers of Thuscia 
and live on the mountain called Gunoledatn, where dwelt the Queen 
Putry, a magician and enchantress like the Thessalian Erichibo, who. 
hy the medicinal virtues of herbs ami plants, turned women into the 
shajH.'s of tigers and other animals and birds. 


Chapter 3. 

CONCERNING TANJON TUAN. 

From Tanjon Tuan, now' called Caborachado, on the mainland 
of L'Jontana, runs in a south-westerly direction the narmw Isthmus 
of land which Joins the point of Tanjon Balvala in Samalla (cor¬ 
rupt] v Samatlra), a peninsula or Chersonese called by Ptolemy (he 

■ . -■ Golden Chersonese " owing to its richness in 

t I p ^ ^ - I L 

Taftff rJ. eolo . „ , j j 

This isthmus was disintegrated under the influence of wind and 
wave, with the result that this portion of low land has been covered 
by the sea for a distance of 2 leagues between the paint of Tanjon (J) 
Tuan and the point of Tanjon Balvala: hence, as one sees by 
personal observation, to-day Samatia is an island dOO leagues in 
circumferencCp wheftas in olden times it Vras a peninstiia or Cherso¬ 
nese, ( which means a Isfiid which is joined to another land by an 
Isthmus): as in fact was the case in the time of Proleni>% in the 
year 163 after the birth of Christ our Sa^aour, 

PfOLEMY, 124$ years before ihe foundation of the town of 

Malaca. 

During ihe whole of that period ihere were no human habila- 
tions un the site of Malaca, which abutted on the sea to the south¬ 
east of the isthmus, where the Saleies lived in their boats along the 
lieaches of this toast. Although the isthmus was washed by the seris 
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on both sides, on the. south-east as well as on the rorlh-wfest, only 
the sea on the north-west was navigable. , ,. u 

On this side of the isthnits stood the port of Sabbara, on the 
tuasl of the Oamnibal-haunted mainland of Ujontona, and to this 
iKtrl came merchants from Choromandel on the Gangelic Ciulf, an 
Pj-inv. ancient race mentiotied by Pimy in Book 7 

Bk. r ch. chapter 2, Embarking in thwr rowing-boats, 

thev ran down the coast of Asia from the month of the Ganges 
tow-ards the coast o£ L'Jontana until they reached the port of Sabbara 
near Parcelar, whence they could effect the further journey to the 
Golden Cherst>nesc by crossing the sea from one coast to the other, 
from Sabbara to the Port of Tacolu, a great trade-centre: judging by 
ProLr-siv. the positions given in Ptolemy’s Table, this was 
the trading-centre of Aru or .Auro, with its traffic in gold and spices: 

I lienee by river and mountain they crossed the country to Tico in the 
district (In the opposite coast; it may be, however, that Tacola is the 
same place as Tico. 

This sea-route from Choromandel to the Golden Chersonese was 
not very' ancient, for it is not mentioned by Piiny, or the other write^, 
Herodotus, Strabo, T heophrastus, but only by 
Ptolemy, in whose time, in the par 163, com- 
niunicatiun was open and practicable with ihi? 
Golden Chersonese and the other parts of the 
south. 

The same native inhabitants of Ujonlana and the Golden 
Chersonese appear to have been a most savage and wild race, the 
majority of them were Cannibals, devourers of human fl«h; just as 
at the present day the Battas of Samattra and^ the Nicobares of 
Nicobar retain and practise this evil and disgusting custom* 

They all go naked, without any clothing at all, just like satyrs. 
For the progress of civilization in the South niarchei hand in hand 
with the intercourse between Choromandel and the Golden 

Chersonese. , . . ^ 

This intercourse is not so ancient as the intercourse between 
Egypt on the Red Sea and Choromandel and Tropobana, as appe^s 
I'Lisv from Pliny, Book 6 chapter 22, confirmed by the 

B4 a €h'23. Chaldaean history of the voyage of the .Apostle 
S, T'home, who by way of the Red Sea straits and Socollora passed 
to the port of Cranganur and Meliapor in Choromandel: this sea- 
route vras open in the time of Solomon. 

Chapter 4. 

CONCERNING THE ANTIQUITIES, 

On the sea-coast of the Malaca district there stilt survive some 
ancient relics of Pemucuri and the descendants who succeeded him: 
for Instance, at the place named Panchor there is the so-calletl 
“ King 5 Pool this is a Pool constructed of marble for the King 
to bathe in: it Lt fed by an ever-flowing spring of excellent water 
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«iS. bS- »t a .Bins which U« na..».h 

regard as a great maintains, and even more so d^s 

A\h:e.xa. Lacvn'a. Laguna, Book 5 chapter 4, that it is 
Bk. 5 eh. animals to be converted into Stone, esji^ially by 

f u At the sources of the Sunebaru there still remain 
njeans of ^ Sarvarrallos which re^mbled a 

ihtf traces of the .r Keadne ddicious fnuts 

terrestrial paredire, wtt j including fraKrani 

of every' lf"d, and with e%ery variety 

and sweet-scented roses, . , , .u- m|j ii^ere survives another 

c:aboracbado, on the ^;ery summit J^ks or like the 

building, which looks like . Pcrmkuri was buried: this 

W- oc “Tanic 

Tnllot Mas south-east from the Rirer Xfalaca, beyond the 

jii 6 (ill i9- Book 6 chapter 19. , , . 

In the quarter known as Tranqueira, on the 

River mVc from .hr Iwlress, in a plac bclonpnt to _ Raya 

S:rSH.r2E!^7-£ 

iSUToreodedt in shape it resembled the cross of 
size being about 3 palms; it was superimposed 
of marble, of the same sire and length as the cross 
found among the ruins of a tiled subterranean house rerfmblmg a 

flemtitage^^^^ appear to have been the cross belonging 

Christian from Meliapor, who came to Mala^ m 
merchants from Choromandel, and was favourably received into 
district under the protection of this Raya Modiliar. 

Chapter 5. 

CONCERNING THE FLORA. 

'rhe flora of the district may he divided into three differem 
classes, aromatic trees, fruit-bearing and medicinal trees, and wild 
forest trees; the same applies to the plants and herbs. 
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Among the atotnaiic and scented trees there is the " Ag^iia/* a 
lalJ stout tree with leaves like an Olive: the pith inside is bitter 
and oily. The Aguiia is differentiated by an extra thin skin on 
the outside of the bark; if it loses this skin, the tree decays after 3 
months through exp^ure to the weather^ and then, owing to this 
deciiy, it exhales the scent which comes from the pith, 

C^IatnbG is derived from the oiliest pith of the same tree. 
Bejtdm called ' ■ Caminh^m ” is another tall stout tree: the 
gum or liquor which oozes and exudes from clefts and holes in the 
liiirk we call “ Bt'jahn 

It is the same with the camphor tree; it is a tall stout tree, and 
the camphor-liquor flows from the hok*s In the bark: the scented 
wood is much used in the caqi^nter^'s craft, for beds and tables of 
sujjerior grade. 

One linds diwerent ^cies both of camphor and of 

There occur in the country Biany other scented woods, ui which 
we will not make particular mention here, 

■Among the truit-treeSp the " DoryuD ** is a big, very tall tree: 
the fruit resenibl*^ a round headj and is covered with green 
pyramidal pricks: when ripe, it turns yellow, the skin is all thorny, 
j ] j and it spliis open at the point into divisions and compartments like 
an orange-blossom; within these divisions are ihe lumps of fruit- 
subslance, sweet and very delicious, having the consistency of blanc- 
rnange^ wnth a ^tone concealed inside each lump. 

One finds many species of this fruit: the best and most creamy 
is the *'* Dorymo Tambaga which to my mind is the finest fruit in 
the world. 

The a tree of no great height^ bears a fruit 

which is round like the orange^ with a thick rind; while unripe it is 
yellow% and after ripening it turns red: in the hollow interior lie its 
sn^eet juicy portions Iluvoured like the doves of a head of garlic 
and cciniainiug a stone: this fruit is useful la illness as it is juicy 
and refreshing. 

The TumpQ^ is another tree of the same height: it bears a 
fruit with a thick rindt the colour of cinnamon: in the hollow 
interior lie sweet portions flavoured like the cloves of a head of 
garlic and containing a stone: as it is sweet and rather hot they 
distil from it a wine which resembles Moscatek 

There are other native imits such as tachois rtimb&tans ” 
j “ mrnbfs chintes “ champed^ ”, '*bmsducox ” r<>manyds 

and others sc^ numerous that we cannot now mention them, nor can 
we mention the other foreign fruits, that is to say, the fruits oi 
India Intra-Ganges: for the country of Indo^ian and the Peninsula 
of the Promontcuy' of Chore or Cape Conaoryn have different natural 
characterkstita from this other country' of Ujontana in India Extra- 
Ganges. For the trees of the one place do not produce fruit in [he 
other place: I mean to say, the trees of Ujoniana do not produce 
fruit in Indostan: more likely are the trees of Indostan to produce 
fruit in Ujontana. 
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In the hinterland, moreovcf, one finds some trees of cinnamo^n, 

“ ranafhtota ", and “ tamarindi ”, as well as the Cobra-wood, which 
has such potent anti-toxic virtue that »l comples the snakes to do 
obeisance and lower their beads when they see the roots of this 

The jungles or woods contain many kinds of big and tall trees 
for constructing boats and for every requirement, and in particular 
trees which yield gum and oil of which considerable shipments are 

made. , „ 

There is one big tall tree from which the gummy, oily Itquor 
flows through cracks in the bark; this liquor thickens and coagulates 
at the foot of the trees where it is collected by the natives. 

The forests, moreover, contain some Brasil-wood trees, many 
stiecics of gum*bearii)g trees, and numerous cotton trees. There Me 
man)' species of plants, both cultivated and wild, particularly 
aromatic plants: round pepper, long pepper, “ renrture”, “fitnCMS 
(another and hotter species) "cAtwicor’, country ^firon, 
" i'ammba ” (resembling European saffron), and Momatic^ betre ^ 
iMfsides numerous other plants which cannot be discussed in a short 
space. The wild palms called “ Nypeiras ” resemble the palms of 
India in shape and leaf—Ubey are somewhat bigger than those date- 
lialms); they have a big, stumpy base and grow in the swampy 

■\t ground let'el there spring from the trunk of the palm the 
tirpiclil palm-branches with sprig? of large flowers among which 
hang the fruits in clusters like big pine-cones: from the flowers is 
derived a liquor from which wine is extracted by dLstillation: this 
is the best wme in India. Sometimes the distillate is as strong as 
brandy, it differs from the wine which is made from the tocos- 
anti is prt«liited in parts by a superior process oi 

flist I nation, sinular to that in which grains utp in water and 

aiukwL as nienlinned liy Pliny. 

Chapter G* 

CONCERNING THE FAUNA. 

Among the animals and birds which ordinarily occur in the 
district are many elephants, “ Itadas ”, tapirs, tigeiS) large snakes, a 
great number of wolves and jackals, besides the animal imlJed ihe 
' ivHta ” which the elephant fears, as well as a ^eal quantity of 
hares (“/kofundoj stags, wild builfaUies. goats, cows, and every 
sort of cattle and farmyard animal. ■ j 

So loo among the birds, there arc geese, ducks, domesticate*! 
and wild foivl. besides a great variety of birds with b^uliful 
plumiige ai>d sweet harmoniou:S and a Ijirgc number nf 

peacocks. 

Among the animrUs, the “' api^ars 
“Tamiioi.im." worthy of mention: it is J palms long and in 
shape like a snail: thishaving thick hard scales like a 
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toruiise. can withsiand the elephant and wear it down till it Ui«. 
of huitEer: it merely seizes the trunk and fastens on 
round » tightlv that the elephant cannot throw it off and get nd oi 
it, until after wveral days the elephant is ^ 

w ih hunger, and eventually gives to, is imished, and difo this is 
what the natives relate. Among the great snakes or serpents, some 
have in the middle of their forehead the carbuncle or lutnmous 
stone- for instance, the Monancabos allege they found a stone in the 
forehwd of a dead snake, which they sold to the merchants of Meca 
in Arabia: it was a white crystalline stone with colours ranging tom 
blue to red; it was only luminous at night, and emitted but a s g 
radiance for it was not larger than a pariridj^ s egg in s ape. 

The natives are firmly convinced that these stones grow m the 
forehead of serpents and large snakes in the country of t^ntaw: 
though, properly speaking, the carbuncles are stones growing in we 
forehead of an animal called iiicocactio. white m colour, with Ae 
shape of a cat or a large rat ibtit of a different s[^ies), 
resorts to subterranean places and caves in the rnouniains, acco mg 
10 the accounts given by the natives of Gilolo and Saquita m Matoo. 

in Corva and among the t'hincheos are found large cenlipM^ 
i palms long, with a glow which lights up a room: but this ligh 
proceeds, not from a stone, but from a luminous SKfeiion. 

^ However, the King of Bale, adjoining Java Major, had m hi^ 
(i^lace a black grev-hound with 4 eyes, two natural ones to see with, 
and two others in Us forehead; these resembled luminous stones, and 
illuminated the palace at night, no other light being required. 

We do not yel know whether these were lummtius slones or a 
luminous secretion. This was observed in the year 1394 More* 
over the writers maintain thui these carbuncles esist in Lybia m 
Africii: they are mentioned by I'liny in Book 37 chapter 7, and J 
.Aristotle in the Meleorologica, Book 4 chapter 9: others consider 
that the Kuby is a carbuncle. 

Chapter 7. 

CONCERNING THE FOODSTUFFS. 

l he foodstuffs of the natives comprise rice and grains growing 
above the ffround us well as a variety of yams or tubers 
the ground: the lowljHng termin of the country' produces all these 
things in great quantity, particularly riffl, of which there are many 
varieties: the best kind is the " jf/Wcfff", dehrate and white: ihe 
natives live tm it as it were their daily bread: there is a darker nee 

lyn which the lower classes live. , i j . 

This plant msemhles com, and demands the same husbandry to 
give the same results: the rice is then husked, sifted and washed; it 
is put in a pot with a certain proportion of pure water; it is then 
placed over a gentle fire: when softened with boiling, the rice 
constitutes a nourishing food. 
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There is also produced another kind of oily rice called 
Pul6t/t‘*‘, it is while, dark, or red; ii is held in great 
because this kind of “ Pulot/i " rice does not occur m Indostan 

Inira-Ganfles in India. l .. 

In addition to several other kinds of grains, there are 
beans, and legumes, wokcd and spiced according to taste, on which 

ihe coniTiiun people ]iv&. . 

Moreover the country produces a great quantity of yatm or 

large tubers which grow in the ground; there are many 
reslmbling the ‘UamMlci" of .America; these yams cook^ or 
baked, serve in place of bread; the substance inside the rmd and 
s-kin is vc^rv tetatv. likfr bakfjd. chcsLiiuts, i i- 

In time of warn, great famine, and distress, the people live on 
other rooS and wild 'pSatoes: these, wllhnot any other food, suffice 

to satisfy their hunger, . . . 

Although the same land produces this rice and grams, sbll the 

«'reat niajoritv of the natives obtain all their rice and >' 

trading with 'the foreign Jao merchants from Java Mafor. with a 
view to re-sale in times of want and scarcity, which freciuentljr occur 

in the intermiltent warfare at Malaca. , j , .,„4 

Thus the fortress is always well provided with fooj^tuffs and 
water, and alt the supplies necessary for its defend. Tht rice is 
cultivated in the swamps and marshy places of the low-lymg i 
while every other sort of grain is cultivated on the heig^s of the 
hills: 50 that, in this way, the whole of the land cun be put to 
profiiable use. 

Chapter 8, 

CONCERNING THE WINES. 

'I he wine pniper to Malaca is that called " -^.v^ \ made from 
the Xvirehas " or wild palnis of ibe the iDalm-ltquor (ot 

drops from the incised flower), which is caliKl itiSca is kept in 
an eanhen-ware jar, well corked: this “ fJiertf "or sweet Uquor iS 
iratwiferred to another larger receptacle alM made 
in which, as in a still, it is distilled over a slow tire, and the fwtfcfl 
is converted into white “ -Nipa ”-wme, which is most highly 
esteemed among the Malayos. Sometimes they nakc i as 
as fire, and a,s ardent as brandy, for use medicinally to counteract 

the cold of " berebete ". . . 

The fiery wine has this property that when ji doth is soaked m 
it. the wine catches alight or bums without scorching the dot . 

Miimo Pom. this w'ine is mentioned by Marco Polo the 

jsft. 2 (h. Venetian in Book 2 Chapter 2S. .... 

A wine is also made from the cultivated cocos-palm: ihi^s the 
usual wine in Indostan Imra-Ganges in India: th^ ^alms P^^‘ 
nate in the groves or vineyards of these parts: „ 

juice, treated over a ^ntle fire, in the same way as the ,\ y^erw , 
is convened into a mild wine, 
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„) WiiK k also mad. from Ih. IruU calW " T^Pic ":J^k;”8 
' ' briellv. U.OJ- dislil tbt pioK ot rmit ovff a 6r.: this is slofoiri the 
best wine of all. for it attains the flavour of MoscateL 
(10) l-aslly, a wine is made from rice, which is softened by bems 

placed in water and then cooked: this method is mentioned bjr 
f'liny: it is also employed in America. 
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Chapter 9. 

CONCERNING THE NAME AfAIATO”. 

The name “ l/dfayo” does not appear to be derived from 
*' Mataca ", since to correspond with " Malacti " we should call the 
natives of the countrv *' alJa/ttc/icaej ” or “ .Italacanas , 

I'he name " " appears to be of more general appli¬ 

cation, since it extends to all the natives of Lpntana, whose 
territory- lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator; that is 
to say, from the Froniontory of Cjon Calati m 8 degrees of North 
latitude as far as Point Romania opposite Pedra Branca m the 

^’*^^Throughont all this continental territory of UjVmtana the 
.Malaya language is used, and the natives desenbe themselves as 

The metropolis used to be the port of Pam, where lived the 
ruler of this slate, a ^-assid of the empire of Syam. So pe name 
‘‘ Mafavo " does not originate from “ Mtilaca : it would ap^r, 
rather, to be derh-cd from “ .4/(tiysj" or '* .•l/ffly ”, a race from 
Servea of the Sevths. to-day corruptly called " Cattayof . 

These people spread from the northern parts towards the soutn 
as far as the territorv of Cjontana: and therefore the Malayos ate 
descended from the Atlayos or Callayos. This opinion is contirm^ 
|>y the plnsical rescmljlance between the civiliaed Malayos and the 
Aitayos of CattaviK, although the latter are of a lighter colour than 
the dark^hrown Malayos. The real tiam-es of the county- of Cjon- 
t:tna tiri? the ciinnilial Baiiups, negmsi wilh curly hair^ who resemble 

ihe salvrs. , < i * 

Although the dislrlct contains taiMess apes or monkey:^, almost 

human in s^pe, living in the tree-lops of the forests, y^, gpneratlv 
speaking, all this country of Ujoiuana, prior to the adwnt of the 
Attavos of Scythia, w’as uninhabited or regarded as unjinhabilable 
because it was in the torrid aone, as is affirmed by the ancients, and 

.ymsTOTLE. 2. by Aristotle, in 2 Meteorologica. chapter S. 

l/f(fOP'[)/E3CaVdi. 

cA, S. 

So in ancient times this country of rjontana, as also the penin¬ 
sula of Samatta nr the Chersonese, was unknown: and therefore mv 
mention of it is made by those writers or by Pliny in his History. 
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m. onlv have kmwledne of the Golden Chersonese in con- 
nection with the trade of the emponum of 1 acola, 
ProtEMY. nieislioned by Ftolcniy in the year 163 after 

the cominp of Christ Our Saviour, ^ i. * -j 

Although Indoslan and Tropabana were situated in the torrid 
zone, vet intercourse and navigation were practicable 
He«imtus. appears froni Herodotus and from 

Pllyv, mentions the intercourse from InumM and f-^^t 

bv way of the Red Sea. and it is confirmed by the Scriptures which 
meniton the voyages of Solnmon from the 1 on 

^ Kmcs JO, 10. Aziongaber,' 3 Kings 20. 10, and Paralipo- 

9. q 

The civiiisied Malayo natives are honey-coloured and of pleasant 
appearance, with oval face, rather small eyes, and m^ium nose: the 
liead is covered with an abundance of black, bushy hatr: round the 
forehead they tie a silk band or red doth in place pf a turlMn. 

Their bodiesi are well-built: they wear a thin bsju or short 
shin made of muslin, and round the waist a skirt of Choro^ndel 
doth: this is rolled round so as to leave the right leg uncoveTed, m 
the waist they carry a knife 2 palms long: this is a dagger-blade called 

■1 

TTiey walk with a confident gait; they go bare-footed without 

^^"*^The maioritv of the Malayos are cheerful, roguish, and very 
wanton: ingenious and intelligent, but negligent and careless about 
studies and arts; thev spend their time amusing themselves, and so, 
as a rule, few literati,’mathematicians, or astrologers are to be found 

amonest them. ^ i 

The Banuas of the Hinterland, howeverp stiifly the mai^ical arti. 

in the caves of Gunnledam, as men once did in the Pythian caves. 
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Chapter 10, 

CONCERNING THE ARMED FORCES. 

The armed forces of the Malayos do not follow the ordered 
mililarv tactics of Europe: the>' only make use of attacks and Mlti« 
in mas formation: their sole plan is to coiBtnicl an ambush m the 
narrow paths and woods and thicketSt and then maka an ^ ' Y *_ 

a body of armed men: whenever they draw themwlves up for battle, 
thev acquit themselves badly and usually suffer heavy los^. 

The arm-s which they ordinarily use in warbye are the sword, 
shield, lance, bows and arrows, and blow-pipes with poiMned darts. 
At the present day, in consequence of intercourse with us, tnev 

use muskets and ordnance. . . _ii. - 

The sword, a blade measuring S palms m length, is called 
“ PndaM ’’ among them: like the Turkish sword, it has a single ^pe. 
The dagger, called "Crfi", a blade measuring 2 palms in length, is 
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made of fine steel: it bears a deadly [ati&jii; the sheatli is of wood; 
the hilt is of atitnials' hom, or of rare stone, or of gold and precious 
^4? ms. 

The Steel 15 treated in such a way that ever>^ injury is fyllowc<l 
by imniedEate death when the wound draws blood. Iron, beinR 
constituted of earthy inRtcrial, and of a substance which is more 
AicisTOTiE, A malleable than other metals fas Anstotle notes 

i/ffe'flrtsJofica cA. 6 in 4 Meteorologies, chapter 6) yields a large 
quantity of rust and dross. So the natives soak the iron in water 
and m mtiddy poob for some time; they then treat it in the hrei, 
refining it till the iron is dean and pure—a method mentioned by 
Pliny in Book 34 chapter 14. 

Then, after polishing the blade of 5teel, they smear it with a 
poison 50 deadly that death soon ensues after any [niur>' which draws 
bloodp wherever inflicted. 

ia these ilalayos use much poison on all their weapons, 
especially the points of arrows, whether made of iron or wond^ nr 
(4) (5) the teeth of animals or fi^h, or of 

Their bows are larger than the bows of Fersia^ 

(6) The lance called azdiitiyn " is 10 palms in lenph: these knees 
arc much ufied as missies. 

There are other lances, as much ^2% palms long: b^^ides a 
great number of "^soli^ucs'* made of -'Nyboh"* and used as 
missiles. 

1?) Their artillery, as a rule, is not heavy: formerly they useil 

mortars and swivel'guns made of various metals: to-day they employ 
larger pieces, and ballery'-cannon, besides manv kinds of fire-arms, 
including small arms and arquebuses. Regarding the employment 
of artillery amongst the Malayos^ we know that on the conqiie.^t of 
.Malaca in the year 131?, AffonCo de Alboquerque captured much 
smnEl artillery, esinerils, falconets^ and medium-siwd sakers: these 
could not have rome From Meca in .Arabia where they use larger 
pieces of the second order, such as batterv^-cannon: probably these 
came from Pegu and Syam, where they had an establishment for 
(®) casting smaller artillery, of the first order, and a foundry for every 
other kind of metal-work; this they had learnt from the Attay-os 
(9) { to) and the ChEna.s, who first introduced artillery, which ^vas invented 
after the rebellions against the Empire of Aitay or Cattay. 

Thence the inventfon spread to Germany, and to Eiiroj'je, and 
throughout the world, in the year 137S, 

Chapter 11, 

CONCERNING THE FORTRESSES. 

The fortresses and fortificaiinns of the Makyos were usually 
structures composed of earth placed between plank uprights: many 
ft) (2) houses, too^ wTre built in this style, besides stores or fi&riopns 
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subterranean buildings in which the merchanis stored the cloths from 
Choromandel to ensure against fire, for the houses were covered 


with thatch. - - . 

But we do find some buildings made of sha[3ed stones joined 
together without mortar or pitch: this is the Style of work adopted 
by the people who inhabit the mouth of the River twinges, I Imj 
s|jeaks of their buildings as the nwfit ancient in the Indias Extra- 

this simple style were built the principal fortresses and roy^ 
palaces: differing from the new style of architecture of which 
, Vitruvius treats in Book Z chapter 7 of his work 

on architecture dedicated to Caesar Augustus. 


Usually, however, the natives of Ujontana use fortifications and 
enclosures and palisades made of big limher, of which there iS a 
large quantity along the River Panagim on the same coast, where 
one also finds another kind of timber, namely *' .VyAoA palms, 
%ery hard and strong, for constructing defences: they are almost the 
same shape as the date-palms of .^rahia. 

This tree measures 8 fathoms from the gnmnd to the top of the 
trunk, where there is a cluster of leaves resembling palm-leaves; it 
is quite round: mas-sive. with a firm heart; rough, hard, and rather 
prickly: the outside bark is as tough as iron. 

These .VyAnffy " palms are used for fortifying the centres and 
loims of the civiliaed peoples, for as a rule the majority of 
wooden houses in Ujontana are built or piles of this timber, 
e^iecially at the ports in the inhabited areas of Malaca, Batusavar, 
Oulor, Pam, l^lane, Perat. and Ouedh. 

Tn addition to their forlificalions, they dig deep pits in front of 
wotxlen fences: these pits contain traps and pointed sticks treated 
with poison; they also make use of holes covered with branches, and 
of traps set in ambush, with which they inflict much damage. 

So In olden limes their fortresses, besides being made merely of 
earth, were built in a simple form, without the proper military 
points: nowadays, in consequence of intercourse w'ith us, they have 
built their fortresses with the proper defences required by the art of 


gunnery. 


(3) 

(4M7) 


Chapter 12. 

CONCERNING THE COMMERCE. 

Intercourse and commerce by sea commenced on the foundation 
of Malaca in the year 1411. 

Before that time, the western sea-coast of Ujontana was 
inhabited only by the '* Saletes ”, fishermen who had no other trade 
or business but fishing for shad: they used the roes, called 
Turahos ”, which they pickled in brine, This fish fs esteemed 
more highly than any other by the Malayo nobles. 
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So undfr the rule of Pcrmicuri, founder of this slater a bepiti 
nin;; was made with the trade in spices and metaU, which w'ere 
exchanged for the cloths of Choromandel and of the Gangs, 
according to the ancient custom referred to 
by Homer, as noted by Pliny in Book 33 
chapter 3. 

Merchants from those regions came together at the port nf 
*so Malaca. which was situated on the habaric and 

rtniMirtw. rcrimuiic Gulfs: this was after the isthmus had 

licen destroyed and submerged in consequence of the storms, thus 
allowing the two gulfs to unite in one Malayo sea. 

The merchants from Choromandel, espedally the Chelis, 
eniraged in this trade, and settled in the district of Upe. on the 
opposite side of the River JIalaca from the fortress: from heK they 
carried on intercourse with Choromandel, and from there with E^Tt. 
so that Malaca became a big place, with a large population consisting 
of people from the vicinity and of strangers from the south. 

Through the agency' of the latter, all kinds of spices, aromatics, 
metals, precious stones*, and pearls found their way from forei^ 
ports to Malaca, where they were exchanged for cloths, and all 
passed from Malaca to Choromandel and Egypt, where the trade 

centreci in Alexandrova. _ 

It is to be noted that this irade from AleKandrya in Egypt lo 
ihe Proninntory of ( hnry anti Chorotnandel Atid Tropt>bana, and 
thence aiong the enlist to L jontana airid S^imatta or the GoSden 
Chersonese, had conuneticed and was being re- 
PTOLtMi'. j^uiarly conducted in the time of Ptolemy, in the 
year 16.^: hut it went to the trading-cenire at the port of Tacola in 
the Chers^jnese, and not to the port of Malaca lielonging to the 


Saletfs, 

From Alexundrya in F^pt the merchants passed to Csayro, once 
called Buhalis. and thence tn the sea port of Sues, also called Ziiem: 
here thev embarked in ** ”, or and 

salted throush the Red Sea to Adem in Arabia: thence, follow !hr 
the coasts of Arabia, Persia, and tndnsthan past the Promontory of 
^ho^>^ they put in to port in Choromandel and Tropobana: From 
here, following the coast past the mouths of the GanRes, they passed 
to Ujonlana, tn the IradinR-centre of Sabbara, which was the most 
frequented prsrt nf f'joiitana, situated on the Sabbaric Sea on the 
near side of the isthmus. 


(6) This may well have been the port of Calam. the centre of 3 
district which extended as far as the Promontor\^ of Ujoncalan: this 
port, lying at the entrance to the Parcelar ChanneU they called 
n) Sabbat, b^ause the land w^as swampv: and therefore Ptolemy calls 
the place Sabbara and the sea the Sahbarit Sea, because Sabbaro 
w^as the principal port. From here, ROing bv land across the Tsthiniis 
nf Tanjnntuan in Tjontana, they passed to Tanfonbaluata in Saraatta 
(nr the Giilden Chersonese) and to the port of TacolSt this should 
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be Tico, ihc cenlre of the trade from the Hinterland of Samalta, 

now called Samatra. , „ ,. i. -i-j tiw 

Moreover, from the port of Sabbara, 

Sabbaric Sea from I’jontana to Saniatta or the Golden Chersonese, 
(o the port of Aru, in olden limea called Aum, whence the name 
Golden Chersonesie " was derived: thence they passed along the 

rivers of the Hinterland to Tico. ^ „ *w 

From here, with a cargo of gold, aron^atics, and spices, the> 
retotned to the port of Sabliara: thence, following the coast of 
I jontana and the harbours of the Ganges, they Mme to prt m 
Chornmandel. and passed on to Adem m Arabia: after 
^traits of the Red Sea or Mare Rubrum, they discra^itcd at the 
port of Cossavr in Ethiopia: from here they travell^ by land on 
camels to the canal of the River Nile, and from this point they 
utilis'.ed the favourable current to make the journey in boats as far as 

the port of Alesandrya. . 

In the time of Solomon this trade and commerce w^s hem.? 

Soijomon. reguiarlv condurted at .%ion Gaber in Idumea, 
a port on the Red Sea. where king Josaphat's fleet siifferi^ shipwreck. 

KiNcs. as is mentioned in the Scriptures, 2 Kings 9, and 

fit. 2 ch. 9 flptef 4 Kinj^ 22. 

the tW of Oaius Caesar, the son of Augustus, one finds 

that the navigation of the Red Sp off the coyrt 

operation: as is stated by Flmv, Book 2 chapter 
69* Tn Book 6 chapter 22, also. Pliny mentions 
a vasal of Annio Plocanio as one nf the 
farmers of the Bed Sea taxes: which clear y 
show? that this traffic was very ancient: according 
to Plinv navigation extended along the coast of .Arabia ^d PerS'a 
(where'Carmanya was) as far as the port of Hipparos m Tropobana 
or Ceylain. 

N’o historian goes on to deal wdlh the sea-route to Ujontana anil 
?:amatta or the Golden Chersonese till we come to Ptoleiw v^n 
mentions the trade of the emporium of Tacola in the Golden Cherso- 
ne&e in llie vear 16J, 

The next writer is Marco Polo the Venetian who madc^ bus 
return vovage from Meridional India or Java Minor to 
and the Red Sea straits in the year 1292: his account shows ^ 
h.vi no knowledge of JTuIaca: for at that time the 
was uninhabited, white in the forests of the 

hals who devoured human flesh: these same cnnmbals spread to 
Samalta or the Cher^onesej and even to the pre^n t ay is 
and disgusting practise persists among the Battas of Samatra. So 
it mav be concluded that in thise times there^ were no civil^d 
peoole in Samatra and Ujontana. except on the other or coast 

of Fiontana. where there was intercoiiree with Attay or I ainay. 

Hence the general commerce and trade of Ujonbma began w'ltn 
Permicuri, on the foundation of ^lalara, in the year lAll. . mong 
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the naiiws, the principal trade was with India Inira-GanBcs and 
India Kxtra-Ganfies: this being the commerce carried on by the 
PuKv. Scvlhs of Seryca and A nay from Attacoris, as 

fit. 6 tb. 17 . mentioned hy PJitiy in Book 6 chapter 17. 

(18) These latter were the pettpie who founded the China empire 

{19) of Altay or Cathay, which lorded it owr Asia, including India Intra- 
Ganges and India Extra-Ganges, as far as Jleridionat India on the 
Tropic ol CapricoiTi. 

(20) For the trade of Attay or (’athay extended throughout every- 

<21) part of the East: this is clearly shown by the subsisting traces of 
China influence, such as the port of Chimlan or Chilao in Ceyiam or 
Tropohana, and the port of Chirndj- or Sindi in India, and the port 
of Cochim. and other ports which are mentioned in their histories as 
ports of the China trade, and as paying royal tribute to the Emperor 
of Cliina in token of vassalage, 


Chapter 13, 

CONCERNING THE BOATS, 

(1) The native Iviats of I'jonlana are of no great size, 

(2) The “halm", used for cargo, are propelled by means of 
breast-oars: they also have sails which are almost the same shape as 
the sails of “ affragatlas ”, 

They use no hard wood except for the hull, all the upp^orks 
being c«»vered with leaves of “ .^ypehas ” palms interlaced with cane 
rods, for preventing the entrance of the sea-water. 

They have 2 masts or poles fitted with rigging made of 

(3) " riUtas ” rope, and sails of matting made from another hind of palm, 

(4) ihe“Po»go*\ 

They have 2 rudders running through the ponp of the “ hSlhs 
one on each side, to guide the ship. 

These “ rotas" are long, thin plants: the thicker varieties in 
this country are as thick as sugar-canes, and quite solid, with knots: 
it is of Ih^ that they make the ropes and hawsers of the boats 
which sail with cargos of spices and metals along the coast of 
riontana and the Chersonese, and to the neighbouring islands as 
well: the natives do not, however, V'enltire to navigate the ocean in 
these boats because they are made of fragile timber. 

In niivai warfare they use different boats, smaller ones, about 

(5) (6) the size of “ lanrftaras and of " banth ” propelled by breaSt-oars: 
they have 2 rudders and 2 masts. 

(7) For service in fishing and for river-traffic they use “ballSes*' 

(8) (9) and “ fiambangues", with small hand-paddles worked by mere arm- 
pnw'er; ihej- travel swiftly, singing harmoniously in chorus, 

Flo the inference Is that the M;i1ayos are not accustomed to 
navigating the Ocean, for they only make coasting voyages alO'Og tlie 

(10) shores of Ujontana: from a starting-point by the island of Puto 
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Catav in the district of Pattane, sitaated on the east coast it» S 
decrees of latitude, they pass round to the other or western c(^l of 
rjoniana. u. Taranda and Ujon Calan situated m the same hiUtode 
in the district of Queda: this stretch of territory lies within the 
recion of the Matayos and the same language prevails ihroupnout. 

It is to he nrrtcd that the eastern coast of Ujontana was peopled 
and frequented before the other or western coast: thus the histon^ 
relate that Malayos inhabited Paltane and Pam berore the 
foundation of Malaca. 

that time the ruler of Pam governed Syncapura: and the 
monarch who resided in Pathane, the metrf^olis of the Malayos, was 
tribiitarA- to the empire of Syam, for right down to the 
the Ma!ay<»s regard the latter as their master: while the HKid of Uie 
principal empire and adroini si ration was the Emperor of Allay, or 
India Intra-Gonse?! and India E^tra-Ganpes and Mmdional India 
were tributary' to him, and their ports were frequented by his boats, 
differing in shape from European boats, in the course of their voyages 
aernss the Ocean. 

For they used " jwwfrfr" or " Jflwnr ”, tali biats like freight- 
Iiearin^ carracks^ wilk 2 rudders and and with saH^ 

woven palm-leaves and of matlinK, traversed by bamboos at definite 
intervals, so that they could fold and gather up the sail with des- 


patch when the wind-Btorms tame nn. 

These bamboos are usually 5 or 6 falhoms loriR^ and thSck 
refund as a man^s arm^ the ifisiele is holhi-AN', the distajice from one 
knot to the next bein^^ 4 palms. This country produces great 
quantities of bambos^s, long and short, thick and thin. 

\i * These canes are mentioned by Marco roSo the 

Venetian In Book 2 chapter 36, and by PUny 
Viisw in his Natural Histo^^^ 

They also use smaller bnat_s called lortkas ” :inrt ^ lyolvf^ ^ 
these hi^ils hava only two oars, one on each side: these oars serve 
fjoth to guide and tfi propel the boats when they trafiic on the 

rivers 

But the tsill boats, called “ /irnr m ” or tamax , resembling 
freight-bearing cairneks. voyage aernss the Ocean and the . lannc 
Sea or Great Gulf, and travel to Meridional India, as is stated ^ 
Marco Polo in Book .1 chapter 11, and by 
Ptolemy in his Table 1 2 of Asia; whereby it is 
shown that the Meridional Sea was navigated 
more frequently on the eastern coast than on 
the other or ^vestera coast of Ujontana by the 
Attayw and bv the people of Tara Major and Jai^ Minor; for both 
these nations used big boats like carracks for their Lrading-voyages. 

as our own ex'perrence shows. , , * it 

This navigation of the Ocean was directed by the constellanon 
of Urs.sa, and not by the navigatnr's needle, of whl^ Marco Polo 
had no knowledge during his voyage in ^feridional India. 


M*«fTO Poio. 
Rk. i ek ft. 
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I'nr ill pt*int ul fad the navigator’s nwile v?as invented by the 
.Mtayos or Cathayos, who used a scamstreas’ needle rubbed on a 
Inadstone or magnet: this needle was placed gently upon the surface 
of the water in a vase t>f glass or porcelain so that it did not sink 

(19) to the Ixtttom: the needle pointed to the Pole, and was used in their 
voyages by the Chincheos, the best mariners of Allay, to whom is 
attributed this invention which has extended throughout the world: 
this seamstress' needle was called the navigator's needle in the time 

CKll 0 ^rlCLzs or of the Iffatite IJom .\mrique of Portugal, the 

PiMirooA. 1 .. mathematician and the first discoverer, in the 

year M50, 'Phe .\ltayos used boats which crossed the Ocean, and 
they trafficked with the continent of .^sia, especially with the place 

(20) railed Simdi, which was their point of embarkation: it was situate*l 
on an island inhabited by merchants of Sim: in their language Simdi 
means " Island of Sttn even down to to-day it is called Tala, or 
Calta. because of its connection with Calta or .•^ttay. 

In olden limes this district was called Gedrosia, as Pliny 
states in Book 6 chapter 20: and the ri^-er was 
Bk, 6 fA, 2 o. called Indo or Sandus, as is stated by Pliny, and 
pointed out by Ptolemy. 

(21) They also traded with Cochim or Cnsim, which means “ district 
i>f China”: and the im[>erial coronal ion-stone of the Empire of 
Mabvar clearly shows that the ruling power reposed in the hands of 
the satrap who was placed in authority and maintained there by the 
b'mj>erfjr of Attay, 

<22) They also traded with Simlao or Chmilao in Tropobana, a town 

(23) inhabited by people from Sim and by Jaos, 

It was from the former people that it derived its name of Cilafi 
tir Ceylao. because they held the island and the capital and the 
court of the State. 

Not far from the court was the pagofla used as the burial-place 
of the Kings of Ceylao, called Tropoliana by Pliny in book 6 

PI. 1 NV. chapter 22, and by Ptolemy. 

6 rh. 22. 

PtOt.EMV. 

These lioats from Attay differed from the btiats used in the Red 
Scii straits in the time of Solomon and King Josaphat and in the 
time of Ptolemy; these latter were alfraganas** or “ gcfwcs ” and 
( 24) ‘•faurins” or " lagueys'*, in which they sailed along the Coast of 
.Araliia. and Persia, and Indostan. to the promontory' of Chory, and 
(23) to Polybolra on the Ganges, which was a depot for the trade from 
Attay to Tropobana. In those days they used rowing-boats and 
hugged the coast: this is shown in the Scriptures in the description 
of the voyage made by the prophet Jonnas, w'here the sailors w'ere 
forced bv stress of weather to row to land; Book 1. 

And so, as the boats were merely rowing-boats and the nari- 
gator's needle was unknown, it was difficult to na^dgate the Ocean 
at a great distance from land; hence the Red Sea boats usually 
hugged the coast, 
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Chapter 14. 

CONCERNING THEIR OCCUPATIONS. 


The usual occupations of the Malayos are as follows. 

The nobles, " Orancayas spend their time Ln pkastimes and 
recreations, in music and cock-hghling, a royal sport in which they 
stake much moneyi they have the art of selecting cocks which from 
the particular nature of their plumage will be victorious. 

The bad practice of cock-fighting occurs among all these nations 
of the Orient. 

Young girls called ’‘rajavas** are dancers and singers: they 
have soft, sweet voices, and dance and sing in harmony with the 
sounds of drums or " rabaitas they are highly appreciated by the 
]tIalayo nobles; and are to be found at all the merry-iuatings and 
royal feasts and solemn banquets. .-Uthough wine-drinking is prohi¬ 
bited among the Maumetthanos, it does not prevent the Malayos 
from drinking the ** Nypa ” wine from Polo; and this more than 
anything else is the chief cause of their indulgence in wanton 

pleasures. . , 

Very few of them have any inclination for the arts and sciences, 
and even those who are of a more inquiring turn of mind, Mnt^t 
ihemselves with learning to read and write and to study .Arabic with 
the masters from Meca who proceed to the south, 

Others, actuated by self-interest, occupy themselves with trade 
and commerce in spices and metals. 

Only in lime of war do they practise with arms and musketry. 
They do not use horses although they obtain a fair number from 
Java and Bima, for in accordance with ancient usage they retain 
the custom of walking barefooted, without sandals or shoes. 

The common people have better characters, for they luually 
occupv themselves with mechanical arts to earn their livelihood, 
many nf them are very accomplished craftsmen at carving and al.so 
at alchemy, imparting a line temper to iron and steel for making 


( 1 ) 

( 3 ) 


(i) 

(4) (5) 


( 9 ) 


(7) 


arms. 

Their servants go in for the cultivation of foodstuffs, for the 
manufacture of wine from the “ nypeittis", and for fishing, from 
which they derive great profit. 

There are no weavers: they are too negligent, and content them¬ 
selves with the cloths of Choromandel and Bengitla, which are 
exchanged for the metals and the " fa/rHi" which this country ( 3 ) 
produces. It is the same with foodstuffs; they neglect cultivation 
because they can obtain supplies from Java Major. So that the 
servant classes and the common people are satisfied with maintaining 
themselves from the profits of their labours: and the money which 
they obtain, they spend on feasting and amusement and play; they 
then strive to obtain more money to spend on other feasts, without 
lavung by any store for a future competency in their old age. They 
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live only lor the day: and the story went of the ” Xabandcr " of 
Bencaies, that he usually spent the revenues of the port in ainusi- 

menls and wanton feasts, , , „ . . 

It mav he remarked that some of the ftijuvss ^ the dancing 
Kiris, by vising certain incantations and words^ invoke and call up 
e\dl spirits, becoming themselves possessed and entranced. 1 hey 
then disclose things which will occur in the future, and things which 
are now occunriiLg in distant places^ iind they r^v^al profits and 

k«scs and thefts. * ,, , u .u ^ . 

So thev were prohibited in the district of Malaca by the first 
Bishop. Dorn Jorge de Sancta Lucia, either because they commud- 
cated with the devil, or because they obtained their powers from the 
sap of liie herb ** Vika", which is used in America. 

Tile women are immodest, and think it a fine adventure to have 
lovers, whose conversation they seek the whole of the day, and, 
much belter sliil, during the night. 

They are always using immodest expressions and lewd words m 
their conversation, to indulge their sensuality. 

This bad practice is commonly tolerated among the Malayos 
with a view to avoiding unnatural dee: though the king, when away 
from home, makes use of the “saronraja ”, which means * the kings 

sheath ”, ■ t, ,v 

The practice in regard to marriage customs conforms with me 

doctrine of Maumetho, 

I’he most diligent of the people are the wild Bsnuas of the 
fitTit^rlaTid r these devote themselves to learning magic arts in 
caves of Gunoledam, as men did in ihc Pythian cuves, acquiring 
proficiency in effecting withcraft and s*ircery. As herMlisls* too, 
they discii.>se the virtues of the medicinal plants and herbs to the 
more curious of ibc Mahyos, 


(1) Chapter 15* 

CONCERNING GUNOLEDAM. 

(2) The mountain nf Gimoledam resembles Mount Aihlante or the 

I'lAtih IS rni: Sybilline caves. 

TlMAtVi. 

It is a lofty mountain half a league in height, and rather niorc 
than a league in circumference at the base; it rises in isolation, 
there being no other niountain in the surrounding cotmtiy. 

To this mountain (according tn the story of the Malaios) 
relireti the Queen Putty, companion of Pcrmicuri, founder of Malaci: 
here the enchanted Pulry remains for ever immortal and here she 
lives to this day by her magic arts. 

She makes her home in a cavernous cave on the summit of the 
mountain, and here she lies on a raised couch decorated with desid 
men’s bones: she takes the form of a beautiful young girl, adorned 
with silk and gold. 
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Round about this cavernous cave are planted thickets of 
bamboo, from which proceed harnronious voices and ^iinds of flutes 
and other musical instruments, like ihe mn$it of tambourines in the 
Mabco Polo I>esert of Lob, meiitioded by Marco Polo tJie U) 
Hk. i £k. 44 . Venetian, in Book 1 Chapter 44. 

Some disiaiice away from the cave and the bamboos are groves 
of trees bearing delicious fruits of every kind: here are heard the 
harmonious songs of birds. 

Farther away fnmi this grove are the forests utcupied by tigers (4) 
who g^uard the Queen pLitry, enchanted like 
another Syree or the Thessalian. 

This story must be a fairy-tale: but the natives regard it as 
true: for they a.ssert that on the mountain of Gunoledam there i!5 a 
cenain cavern, like thosse Pythian and Sybil line cav'CS, where the wild 
Banuas learn the magic arts, and hold communication with the devil 
m the dark caverns, where, without their seeing anyone, they bear 
the voice which reveals the verities of the miraculous niedkinal 
plants and herbs, as ivell as the methods of preparation and the 
proportions of component substances which are effectual for producing 
different results, beneiidal and harmful. 

For these communications they use the sap of the herb vfkn (5 ) 
which is found on this mountain of Gunoledam,^ as well as in 
America: drinking a iMition of this^ they hold conimiinication with 
the devil or with this Putryv w^ho^ Hke the 
viA\. Thessalian Crttho, magician and sorceress^ or 

like Syree the enchantress, changed from the form of a w'oman to 
that of unimak and birds, according to the doctrine of Tages. (6) 

The wold Banuas in the same manner, and using the same art (7) 
and formulae, transform themselves from human form into tigers 
and lizards or emeudiles, and other animals, birds, and fches, besides 
being sijrcerers who know what is remote and distant, like the 
stirceress of Tuscia ivho disclosed things which were happening in 
places far aw^ay. 

In this connection I will mention the first Bishop of Malaca, 
liom Jorge de S. Lucia, whose virtues should always lie exalted. 

He wished to slop the great injuTv done by these wiki Banuas 
from the interior who changed themselves from men into tigers 
C* arymtjs came by night to the town of Malaca, and killed 
unresisting children and women. He purposed to excommunicate 
them, and offered up prayers in public tn the Cathedral Church. 

Then, after the High ^lass and after the procession at the Feast 
of the Assumption of Our Lady Protectress of this fortress^ he 
solemnly excommunicated these tigers nrymos *■) . 

From the moment of the excommunication, the tigers have never 
again entered the villages nor killed a man, woman, or child. 

For this the Christians gave thanks to God. 

The infidels and Mourns were astounded at this miracle, and (^) 
many Chelias^ idolatrous natives of ^lalaca^ were converted, in the (1^^) 
year 1560. 
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Chapter 16 . 

CONCERNING THE MALAYO SEA. 

I’he Malaio Sea. properly speaking, Ls the |aod-enclos«l sm 
between the mainland of L'jontana and the Golden Chersonese: it 
is the sea of the guUs, that is, the Sabaric and the PerimuUc Gulfs, 
mentioned bv Ptolemy in his Table. 

.\nd because this Malaio Sea is situated between the two coasts 
of Ujontana and the Golden Chersonese or Sumatra, it is protected 
from the fierce Ocean waves: for the most part it is sinooth and 
c|uiet, resembling the level surface of a ptindt on the other hand when 
slortns occur according to the position of the planets, this sea waxs 
furious, and destroys the bt«its upon the coast, without any psissibi- 
lily of saving them. As a rule these storms come from the north 
or north-west or north-east, but when they come from the south 
they are all the more violent. . , 

' The tempests which occur are ot 2 kinds, Ecnephia, and 

7t/<pfcOv. Tiphnn, as .\ristole states In Book J of 
the Meteorologica, chapter li the 
Ah!STon.B, ecnephia being a simple storm, while the 

Ft ..? tit. I tvphon is a violent storm accontpanied 

b 3 ‘ a whirlwind. 

Any movement of this Jialaio Sea is usually a furious distur¬ 
bance, ULiised bv the winds and tempests, as is remarked by .Aristotle 
AiHSTtrtLL. in Book 2 chapter I, in the third part which deals 

Rk. 2 ek. 1. with the movement of the sea: the direction is 

north-west to south-east, during the ilow and the ebb of the tide 
through the straits lying Iwtwcen the two shores of Ujontana and 
S:im3ira. 

I'his >talaio Sea appears to Ije the more clear and transparent 
Ijttause it enjoys the heat of the torrid aone: it differs from the 
thick JiTifi dense sesr of the frigid zone: and therefore pumice-stones 
and sume kinds of coral are prt>duced in this sea. 

Storms arise with rapidity because the sea Is nitrous and windy. 
The fishes of this land-enclosed sea are shad, very tasty, doradus, 
red hsh, excellent Tagus-fish, setr-fish, pomfrets, rays, and dog-fish, 
liesldes a great quantity of lobsters, prawns, and cray-fish: the most 
numerous fishes are the “ faramparmit " and small prawns on which 
the ctminion people live: in this land-enclosed sea one rarely finds 
H'hales, though there is no lack of sharks, nor of lizards or crocodiles. 

One species of crab is found here which is not seen in any other 
part of the world, for this crab has a tail a palm long: it is called 
“ tmlancdi”: the shell is in the shape of a half-moon: on the convex 
side of the shell it has its eyes: underneath on the concave Side it 
lias legs like those of a crab: the stomach is full of roe in the form 
of round grains, of which a dish is made. It has a tail a ixilm long, 
resembling a three-sided nail with a point. 

One always finds these “ bslantdi " coupled, male and female: 
they are scattered about the beach where the waves are breaking. 
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One als^i finds larf'c lyrtles, 15 pulms in circumference. (IJ) 

When they wish to lay their eggs, they come from the sea to 
the beaches and sands, and here they deposit their eggs, which 
rej^emble the yolks of hens' eggs and have a thin^ very soft shell: 
the eggs occur in large quantities and the people make their meals 
of them. 

From the covering of the turtle they obtain plates of turtle- 
shell as big as one’s palm: these constitute ver>' valuable 
ttierchantlise. 

One finds qiianlilies of coral-branches, while and black, resent- ( 14 ) 
bling plants growing on the rocks in the sea. 

It is said that amber occurs in the Makiio sea; this must be (15) 
brought up by the flood Ude from the ocean off Nicobar; for amber 
is found in the Nicobar sea^ and the native Nycobares ejichange it 
for cloths with the ships which sail through that channel. 

It is worthy of note that in the month of (Xtober the Malaio 
Sea rises an ell higher than it usually rises duriiig any other lunar 
month of the year: for this high tide tlouds the greater part of the 
country^ like the summer flood in Egypt which so astonished Julius 
LucA^^ Caesar in olden times, as Lucan states in Book 

iQ Pharaulm. 10 of his Pharsalia. 

The cause is that in the ^lountains of the Muon the Nile has 
great lakes of water, which, in the winter months of June, July^ and 
August, are frozen up^ owing to the cold which prevails on the 
mountains of such great altitude: then comes the heat of summer 
and melts the ice: the result is the flofiding of the Nile and the 
inundation of Egypt. 

The same cause, namely, the waters from the Belor Mountains fl 6 ) 
of the Scyths and Tartarian (which are ihc highest mountains in the 
Plato world and therefore contain the most water, as 

in iht Fhtirdi>. Plato notes in the Phaedo), may be partly rcs- 

fjonsible for the inundation of Malaca, in the month of October, 
during the .Asiatic summer, when the waters flow down through the 
Ganges. , (17) 

But since the inundation of Malaca depends on the lunar condi¬ 
tions during October, occurring both when the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion and when it is in opposition, it is dear that it is the moon 
wliich is the cause of the Hooding, since it is the source of humtdily 
.^nisTOTLt. |>oint of the Zodiac, as is stated by 

Pliky. Aristotle, who is followed by Pliny in Book 2 

Bk. 2 ck. to, 2. chapter 10 , 2 . 

And experience shows that particular inundations occur in one 
area which do not occur in another area only slightly more than a 
league away, and in a locality where there is no river: which prov^es 
that waters issue from caverns in the main or the sea., particularly 
at the major conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter, when the three 
planets begin to close together, as is stated by .Aleabido, Naboth, 
and other astrologers. 
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Chapter 17* 

CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE LAND. 

The land of U Jon tarn has a different nature from other countries 
in the same, the torrid, zone: as is clearly seen from its producing 
difTereot trees and fruits. 

Although the earth as a whole may be composed of a general 
terrestriat mass, cold and dry in its nature, that is to say, of a mass 
composed of small particles, mixed with water, and although there 
may be more of this mixture than of other 
AftisTOTLE. elements, as Aristotle declares in the Meteorolo- 
4 ch 4 JSica, Book 4 chapters 4 and 6, yet the globe 

and tf. as a whole is not entirely composed of a 

mass with a uniform nature: rather, it con¬ 
tains metallic patches, in some parts of one nature and in other 
parts of a different nature, varying in colour, and varying in 
hardness and density according as they contain more or less water, 
and according as a greater or less number of elements enter into 
iheir composition, as is stated by the philosophers. 

This truth is exemplified in the difference between the fruits of 
Malaca and the arboreal produce and fruits of Indostan, India 
Inlra-Ganges, Arabia, and Persia: for the land in each case has a 
different nature and mass or metallic patch: and therefore the fruits 
of the one part do not grow: iti the other part which has a different 
nature, as experience shows. ^ r 

Difference in zone cannot be the sole reason, because CTjontanai 
Indostan, Arabia, .Africa, and America are all situated in the same, 
the torrid, zone: and each of these countries produces differenL fruits 
and arboreal products, %'arying in form and nature, according as 
more or less elements enter into the composition of the earth. 

Then, as these mixtiites vary, the earth is fruitful in one part 
and sterile in another. 

So that the land of Ujontana, where the mixture b moderate 
and the heat watery and oily, produces delicious fruits and every 
kind of rice and grain, and marvellous medicinal plants, and scented 
sweet-smelling trees such as aguila " calamba “ bejoim and 
camphor, besides a great quantity of gum and oib. 

In places the earth produces a tontmuous stream of earth-oil, 
(1) called Aftnkat like the fountains mentioned by Pliny and 

PnXT the wTiters on America who describe the fountain 

or well of Copey in the Island of Lobos. 

Thb land is mineral-bearing, because it contains more water 
than heat: for the water and its vapours transform themselves into 
ARiFxyrLE. metals, that is to say, metab are generated from 
4 Urffflr. 2 th. Mr the waterv' vapours, as Aristotle notes in the 4th 
book of the Aleteorologica, part 2, chapter tfi: and therefore Plato 
P] affirms that metat is generated from water. 

Mfiid aqmirum 
girtfra. 
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And as this land, in pans, partakes of a certain detiree of hard¬ 
ness and is compressed, it produces stones, in accordance with the 

Alkcri, views of Theophrastus, Albert, and Aristotle. 

Bk. J, pi. 3, ch. /j. 

So it is clear that the land of Ijontana produces these two kinds 
of substances in the ground, namely, fossil stones and metals, (as 
Aristotle declares at the end of the 3rd book of the Mcteorobgica), 
while the greater part of the country is semi-mineral. 


Chapter IS. 

CONCERNING THE FRESH CLIMATE 
OF MALAGA. 

The air in this district of Malaca is very fresh and healthy, (1} 
quite the reverse of w'hal was imagined by the ancient writers, 
Fiaimv. .\ri 5 totle and Ptolemy, who maintained that the 
part of the w'orld which lay between the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn was vcrj- hot and' fiery; especially the area lying within 
12 degrees north and south from the Equator, which wm appro¬ 
priately called “ torrid " on account of its fierce heat. This zone of 
land was regarded by the ancients as uninhabitable and deserted, 
ivhereas they did not know aiiv'thing about it: for Julius Caesar, an 
Lcc;i-'f/ astrologer and investigator of nature, was able 
to extend his discoveries along the Nile from the Tropic of Cancer 
only as far as the beginning of Ptolemy's first climate on the parallel 
of Meroe. 

It is in this zone in a latitude of 2 degrees U minute at the 
point of the zenith where the Meridian and the \'erttcal intersect, 
that there is situated the happy land of Malaca on the continent of 
Ujontana; and it is our present-day experience of this land which 
leads us to form an opinion diametrically opposed to that of the 
philosophers. 

For this country of Ujontana is the most fresh and plepant in 
the world: we have a climate which is wholesome and vivifying, and 
suitable for the preservation of health and human life, with a tem¬ 
perate mixture of heat and humidity: but neither of these factors is 
so excessive as to be harmful or detrimental, for the heat is mitigated 
by the watery vapours, and, on the other hand, the heat mitigates 
the humidity caused by the showers and rains which prevail the 
whole year round, according to the lunations, in this region. 

In consequence of this humidity* there arise vapours and exhal¬ 
ations which form the rain-clouds which deaden the heat by conti¬ 
nual shade: for. as a rule, the sky is envered and overcast with 
clouds, so that the land is well shaded, humid, quite damp, and 
fresh, with excellent airs and delicious breezes, as Aristotle remarks 
in Brjok 1 chapter 9, 
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In consequence of this freshness, some people have imagined, 
without slating it dogmatically, that the I'aradise was situated at 
the Kquator. 

As the land is nitrous and windy, it is very subject to storms, 
both minor storms called “ Ecnephia ” EKvcOLoif and major 

storms called " Tipbon " ( ); the latter we usually call 

a Tvphao " or furious tempest; and when it occurs, there are 
always wrects at sea, and destruction and ruin on land; it travels 
with such fury and violence that it tears the roofs front the houses 
and uproots trees, and sometimes the boats are flung from the sea 
upon the land, on to the fields of the country. 

Being almost on the equator, this country enjoys double 
seasons: there are 2 high solstices at the beginning o( Aries and 
Lybra, and 2 low solstices at the Iteginning of Lancer and Capricorn, 
Consequently it enjoys 2 summers when the sun stands at the 
equinoctial points and it enjoys 2 winters when the sun stands at 
Sacso Baiscq the tJoints of the Tropics of Cancer and Capri- 

ALruAGANO. corn, as is explained by ,Alfragatio, Although 

there are showers and rains during all the lunations throughout the 
year, the winter times at Malaca when the biggest rainfall b ex- 
perienced occur in June and December at the low solstices, and the 
hottest temperatures occur in March and September at the high 
solstices. 

Although the philosophers and ,Alfragano 
Ai.FRAfivsQ. attribute these solar phenomena to the high and 
low solstices, yet esperietice shows some variation in the climates of 
different longtitudes at the equator; thus, In Indostan in India Intra- 
Ganges w'intcr time occurs on the western coast in June, July, and 
August, while during the same period it b summer time on the other 
or eastern coast, one coast being separated from the other by a 
distance of 50 leagues longtiludinally. 

So the variation cannot be attributed to celestial causes, but b 
rather due to a terrestrial characteristic, namely, the direction of the 
wind, for on the wTStem coast winter occurs with the south and west 
winds, while on the other qr eastern coast of Indostan winter comes 
in with the north and east winds. . ■ . 

Experience shows that at the meridian of Malaca winter begins 
in the most southerly region with the advert of the southerly winds: 
for winter is first enjoyed in the region of Tymor situated in 10 
degrees of south latitude in ilarch, April, and May: later on winter 
is enjoyed by the countries on the equator, such as the inhabitants of 
(2) Malaca, called " Amphicians ”, in June, July, and August: during this 
same period winter is enjoyed by the more northerly latitudes as far 
as the Tropic of Cancer: thence the winter passes to higher latitudes 
beyond the Tropic in September, Ocloljer, and Novemlicr, until it 
reaches the Arctic Circle and the coast of the Frozen Sea and the 
rromontory of Tubin in December, January, and February. 

The longest day at Malaca is 12 hours and 6 minutes, the day 
and night being almost equally long. 
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The Antipode of Malaca are in Popayaaa, m that part of (J) 
America which is called Pertly 

Chapter 19, 

CONCERNING THE MEDICINES. 

The ordinary' medicines of the Malayos, for use in fevers and (I) 
other ailments, are the roots of plants, and miraculous herbs, and 
things taken from birds and animals, especially horns, claws, and 
stones. 

The doctors whom they employ are for the most “ Davds,'* (2) 

Female physicians who are excellent herbalists^ having studied in the 
schools of Java ^lajor. 

These ** Daytss physicians employ' these plants and herbs in the 
form of plasters, and syrups, and pinions, or pills, in order to relieve 
the distress caused through illness by means of heating or cooling 
roots. 

As a rule they grind or pound these roots or leaves of wild plants 
and herbs in a mortar, and mix them all up into a paste for plaster 
or pill: that is to says either a simple paste of one substance or a 
paste composed of various different substances^ both for use as 
plasters mid unguents, and for use as potions and syrups or pills, 
choosing the nature of the herb with regard to the humour of the 
infirmity, and with regard to the age of the moon, following the 

Cales. doctrine of Galen. Book 3 chapter 6. 

Bk. j( ck. 6. 

From the furrows on the face of the patient they recognize 
maladies which will be fataU 

From the throbbing of the temples they distinguish between 
illnesses which are acute and rapid, and those which are chronic and 
lingering: and they recognise the crises and the endings of illnesses 
bv the breathing or the w^eakness of the invalid, following almost 
exactly the prcBCiiptinn of the Centiloquio of 

Galek. Ptolemy, and the rules of Galen, Book 3 

Bk. ,? rk. (j. chapter 6 , 

Moreoverj certain apprentices of the wild Banuas act as doctors, 
for they understand the properties of all the miraculous herbs and 
plants: in curing maladies they make use of incantationSp as though 
their medical treatment depended on magic and diaboFcal arts, for 
at the first glance they recognize the interior ailments of the human 
body. 

The plants and herbs which they ordinarily u&e in their medi¬ 
cines are the following: clove, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper-corns, long (3) (4) 
pepper, saffron-root,, saffron-flowers, ginger, (S) 

another and hotter kind of ginger, " concfi^rr ** " dringti.^* ( 6 )“f S) 

" puhcary canaphistola, cdvaicy ", (9)-( 11) 

and innumerahle other roots about which a special treatise could he 
written. 
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Some nf ihesfl plants are verj." hot, like the burning “ laitcoas 
while others are only slishtly hot, like the aromatic “ brtre others 

are cfwjt and lempcrate^ 

All they use in their mixtures and concoctions, to allay 

and Tnitigale heats or coldi+ following in some cases the rules nf 
Galen. 

Among the miraculous roots is the cobra-wood of JIalaca, 
which has such virtue and excellence that it makes the serpent do 
obeisance at the mere sight of it: happened at Alalaca; by the 

river was a serpent or cobra 12 fathoms in length, w hich came down 
from the jungle to drink at the river after having swallowed a deer 
which it had crushed to death at the foot of a tree: on its return 
it met a MaJaio earning this cobra-w^ood " roolH when it bent its 
head in motionless ol^Lsance; Then snme Monancabos Came up, beat 
it to deathp and took ii to the Governor at the fortress: 35 sailors 
(12) carried it on a pinga that was in the year 1560. 


Chapter 20. 

CONCERNING THE SORCERESSES. 

The sorceresses make extensive use of herbs, plants, trees, and 
animals for their enchantments and transformatioiis^ in which they 

( 1 ) employ the magic formulae of Tagns: thereby they inflict a great deal 

(2) of Iiarm, especially the witches who kill infants before their Ijaptism 
on the fifth day after birth, or while they are still en ventre mlrc,. 
by bewitching them and piercing them with a death-dealing wind. 

(3) To avoid this harm, the natives are accustomed to hold a feast 
in the house where the birth took place, summoning parents and 
friends to keep watch and guard on the fifth day after the birth, as 
though this day were critical and ominous^ pregnant with the germ of 
future good or evil for the child: for this is usually the critical day 
when harm or death comes to the child, being prior to baptism 
w'hich takes place on the eighth day after birth* 

(4) The^e sorceresses who are enchantresses, witches, and cheiro- 
mantists, apprentices of the wild Banuas from the cave of Gunole- 
dam, by means of magic incantations compel the obedience of lizards 
Of crocodiles, elephants* tigers, and huge cobras and serpents: and 
they can capture and kill these animals as did the enchantress from 
the Hinterland w^ho bound herself by a promise to deliver the town 

(3) nf Malaca from a lizard of the river of Chim^ which killed the people, 
and for so doing she received a reward. 

Other enchantresses transform themselves from women into I he 
forms of lizards and other animals and birds, in order to do evil, 
like the ancient Syree. 

Slime of these enchantresses were captured and excommunicated 

(6) by the Bishop of Malaca, Dom Jorge de S„ Lucia. 
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There are cither kinds of sorceresses or witches, called 
■* panirQ/i{ij*\ who are usually found hanging in high trees and (7) 
popbn; or hudes these ponteams '* are said to be the women (S) 
who haw died in childbirth, and are therefore the enemies of men: 
these ptvfh^afias particularly, ought to the demons^ because their 
backs open out into flames. 

This magic art was never approved by the ancient idolaters: in 
former times, it was punished by the Emperor \'ero, and it was 
[>articularly discouraged by the Pontiffs of the Church and the 
Christian Princes, as an abominable art which should be repressed 
in the coiUTnonwealths of the world. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning how on two da^^ at the points 
of the equinox, especially at the equinox when the sun enters the 
sign of Libra, on the day called Dh'ity*\, the trees, plants, and (9) 
herbs possess such pow er and virtue that they are compelled to speak, 
dLscIosing each one its properties as a potent and curative remedy^ 

For this reason some persons lurk in the woncis on that night, to 
leam the virtues of the herbs: and I have been so informed by many 
persons who found themselves by chance in the woods on that day, 
how' the plants raised their voices at the moment of midnight: but 
this w^ould appear to be the ivork of the devil. 


Ctiapter 21. 

CONCERNING THE MAUMETA FAITH. 

The faith adopted by the ^lalayos is that of Mahameth^ 
corruptly Maffamede: they have all been ^louros from the lime of 
Pcrniicuri^ the first king, to the present day. For the faith of 

Mahanieth arose in Arabia in the year 604 after (1) 

Yl\r 617. the birth of Christ Our Saviour, spread in the (2) 
Cfir/tmdrs of followtng year through Arabia, Persia, Indostan, 

Arabia. the Gangcs. and part of Africa, and later 

was preached in India Extra-Canges and 
Meridional India in the year 709. Marco Polo the Venetian^ 
during the voyage on w'hich he touched at Meridional India or Java 
Minor on the Tropic of Capricorn, met Mouros at the sea-port of 
Ferlech in the year 1295. 

Moreover the faith of Maumeth was accepted in Patane and 
Pam on the eastern coast of Ijontana, and in certain islands of the 
Aromatic Archipelago^ especially at the pwrl of Ban tan in Java 
I^fajor. 

Later it w^as accepted and encouraged by Permicuri at Malaca 
in the year 1411. 

H survives until the present day, but in a debased form and 
without being strictly observed, among the Malay os of Ujontana^ of 
Jor, and Batusavar. 
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(3) These ^louros break the precepts of the Alcoram, for they 
retain the use of mm and pork, which is pmhibiieti hy llib faithj 
and they are little inclined for ceremonies and ohscrcance^; they 
are entirely taken up with amusements and luxuries; very^ few under- 
stand Arabic, and they scarcely ever study the writings of the 
v^) Alcoro^j except it be some ** Mula or C^si$ from Arabia, 

So that the faith was atcepletl at the sea ports^ wntli its wnera- 
lion of Mahamet, sou of Abdala, an idolaterp and of Imyna, a 
Jewe^, as Garihay states. 

W'hile in the Hinterland there were idolaters practising the 
idolatry of the Bragmanes, descendants of the Penimal who was 
born of a cow: their histories tell of Perunial, from whom are des“ 
cended the peoples of the world, as from Adam: they assert that the 
Bragmanes were born from his head, the Rajas from his breast, the 
Chetlis from his stoniach, and the enmmon people from his feet. 

It is to be noted that, generally speaking, all the idolaters and 
heathen in the Indian practi$e two kinds of idolatry: the first kind is 
the worship of the heavens and the elemenlSj fire, air* water, earth: 
the second kind is the worship of statues and tonibs^ and distin- 
Euished persons^ and animals, and birds, foilowing the idolaters of 
Gripece, Rome, and Egypt: for at Athens in Greece they worshioped 
(S) the “ sabbia and the raven, and the cock: and at Rome in Italy 
they worshipped Febroa the goddess of fevers, and the ram Amon, 
and the gixsse of Tmpeia: and in Egypt they wordiipped the dog 
of Osiris. 

The idolaters of the .Aromatic Archipelago hold this heresy 
about souls, that they are immortal because from one dead body 
the soul [passes to another body produced by conception in the 
womb; this heresy appears to be generally held among the heathen, 
as the Venerable Bede mentioTis, 

This heresy brought luck to n native of Malaca who was at the 
port of Tymor, 

.\s he bore a facial resemblance to the dead brother of the Kin^ 
of Camanaca, the King welcomed him w^ilh tears in hts eyes, as 
though it really his dead brother, maintaining that it actual y 
was he* because the dead man's soul had transmigrated to him: .^o 
he received him like a brother, and gave him what he needed, and 
made up his cargo of sandalwood* whereby the ^falacano was 
enriclied- 

And they maintain yet other ridiculous heresies, for they alleec 
that the human race is descended Irom animals, birds, and plants 
ns for instance that the Pertimal was descended from a cow. 
For their histories maintain that the family of the Kings of Gilolo 
and Maluco was burn from the eggs nf a cobra or serpent, and the 
Kings of Lubo in Macazar fmm the pith of a bamboo from the 
clumps, and other people from stcmcs, and from particular things of 
no consequence: these stories resemhlf the :MetamorDhases of Odd. 

So we finish our brief account of the faiths of Mahameth and 
Penimal, 
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Chapter 22. 

CONCERNING THE MINES OF UJONTANA. 

So far as oor discoveries and our knowledge of the country 
extend, the mines of Ujontana are as follows:—gold, silver, mercury, 
tin. iron, precious stones, semhminerals, nitre, and colours. 

While Pliny in Book 3J chapter 4 deals exten- 
Pmsv, sively with gold, and in chapter 12 with other 

Jl*. . 1 ^ rft. 4 - metals, the Scriptures tog in the Book of Job, 28. 

jop. 28 . extetvsively with these metals, showing how 

silver draws certain properties and elements from its veins, and gold 
has a certain place where it accumtilates, and iron is obtain^ from 
the earth by mining, and stone when dieintegruted hy heat is 

converted into copper. , - 

For metals are like plants which are hidden and covered in toe 
ground, and there is some similarity in the manner in w’hich they are 
p^^>dllced for one finds brsncbes and trunks froTii which they extend 
In large and small veins, having internal connection and oorrwpon- 
dence: hence, in a way, it seems that these metals grow^ like plants: 
not that they have real vegetative growth and the Inner life of plants, 
except as regards their mode of production in the earth, for tinder 
the influence of the planets and with the passage of time these metals 
increase in quantity: they are usually found in barren and rug^d 
lands as though such lands formed the nutriment of metals, while 
fertile land forms the nutriment of plants. 

Nevertheless in I'jontana we find melab in a land which is 
fresh and covered with trees in consequence of the continuous 
showers and rains, and this fact differentiates it from the mineral 
lands of Europe: for instance, there is the district containing the 
gold mines in Pam, where the gold appears as grains in the stone, 
while sometimes gold is found as a thick golden stick, like the gold 
which the Kine of l 4 io offered as a present to Joao da Sylva, 
Governor of Malaca, in the year 15^0. . . .j 

For the country of Ujontana is mineral-beanng: and besides 
mines of gold, Mlver, mercury. caft m ". tin. and iron in great abun¬ 
dance. it also contains mines of nitre and red lead and other colours: 
and there is a large quantity of precious stones, topazes, with traces 
' of diamonds and emeralds, as Pliny points out in 
Bt. j7 ek. f. Book 37 chapter 5 and Book 3 chapter 4, 
Bit, j cM, 4- 

Moreover, in the neighbouring islands one finds gold in great quan- 
lity, besides other metals and minerals and prTOou^ stones, for 
instance in tho Golden Chersonese or Samalra, in district of 
Carripar and Priamcm where the Monancabos Hve^ also in Maca^ar 
in the Celebes and at Bazarmacem in Borneo, where the most 
prolific diannind- and topaz^mines exL^l on the iri%'er of Sucadana. 
Finally* a quantity of gold and " is found in Timor* 
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(16) The guild tKCuts ifi ihe form of grains^ and also in the form of 

(17) dust in the eatth-quarries: these nielallk earths are washed with 
water from the river, when the earth is rejected and the gold is 
recovered. 

The sands oF the livers in Campar are found to contain gold 
w'hen they are w-ashed. 

(18) Gold also occurs in mines of red stone, such as those of Gde 
in Pam. 

(19) Above alh gold is found in mJnes of reel sand at Sylatat in this 
case the gold is recovered by a process of smelting and not by 
washing. 

With regard to silver or silver ores, the people do not utilize 
them, either from ignorance or because of the toil involved in the 
smelting process as understood in Kurnpe. The same thing applies 
to mercury: although they do mate more use of this, especially in 
the very prolific “ Ctilem "-mines in Perath and Calan, and many 
other parts. 

Chapter 23. 

CONCERNING THE WATERSPOUT 

(I) The waterspout, well known to mariners^ is a white column- 
fibaped cloud which reaches duwn from the altitude of the cloudy till 
it drinks in the sea. from which this column by a secret force imbibes 
the w^ater little by little and draw's it up to the heights, swelling and 
enlarging the column through the part which is full and satiated: 
when the column is entirely saturated' and quite full of water, the 
columnar waterspout recedes and incorporates itself in the clouds: 
and the salt w'alcr suddenly extends visibly over the film of the 
clouds, and is rfisEipated in raindrops, as our experience demon- 

■•VuisroTLE. strates, contraiy' to the opinion of Aristotle, who 

Bk. I ii. asserts that the rains are derived solely from 
vapours. Book I chapter 9. 

Others maintain that the rains are caused by winds, because 
the south winds cause showers and the north winds aridity and 
drought: we find winds of both kinds in these parts of the Indias. 

It cannot be doubted that the saltness or bitterness of rain¬ 
water i$ chiefly due to terrestrial influencei some rain-water is 
poisonous and death-bearing, causing the death of cattle: these and 
other differences in the nature of rain-wnter are due to the differences 
in the vapours, terrestrial, marine, or mixed, which are raised by the 
influence of the sun and stars Lo the heights of the aelherial re.gions^ 
in the same manner in w^hich, by some secret influence, the water of 
the sea rises to the heights in the columnar spout of cloud. 

f>ne sees clearly by actual experience how the white columnar 
spout descends from the clouds until it drinks iit the sea, and then 
the spout recedes, black, saturated, and full of water: and afterwards 
the whole canopy of clouds contracts until there i^ a big shower of 
sweet water without the least taste of terrestrial salt in mixed. 
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I met with these coltnnoar spouts, while tnakiuB clisicoveries in 
Meridional India* riftht up as far as the jjulf of Nicolar and the 
ocean of UJoniana; they also occur in other parts of the south as 

usual marine phenomena. ^ « . 

It seems to be a very marvellous thing: it usually happens 
because at sea there is a deficiency of thin terrestrial vapours; so at 
one gulp the columnar spout raises the heavy salt water; then this 
water generates vapours, airs, and clouds till the whole is one eavj 
Ttiass: thus functions tht Carybdis of the waterspout, imitating the 
Cary bdis of the sea who withdraws and sucks the water to the 
cavern in the centre of the earth. 


Chapter 24. 

CONCERNING THE BORE. 

The bore in the waves is a disturbance of the U) 

Xatives, occurs, as it were, a seething of the 

water in consequence of which the sea breaks into tlowerj- wavelets: 
it covers the space of an Italian mile and for this distance nothing 
can be discerned except this flowery effervescence of the sea, while 
the surface of the ocean all around is as level as a pond, without 

any flowery waves. k , 

This bore travels from place to place^ either earned bv the 

Ocean current or impelled by Us own individual motion: at sight 
it looks like shoahwater: yei Ibe boats often pass through the bore. 

The fables of the Malayos aver that souls are travelling over 

the ocean from one part to another, or p^mg, as in ‘ ca^lfas . 

from the Golden rhersunese or Gunoletjam in L jontaoa to the River 
Ganges, whose waters are regarded as sacred: the Ganges is the 
object of the highest veneration among the people, for they (h'nk 
that at its sources there lies a certain paradise which is the nesting' I ) 
place of souls, like the Elysian Fields sung by the poets and men* 
tioned bv I’latu. The same thing is maintained by ihe Bragmanes, 
magicians, of Bisnagar, who ascribe immortality to the inhabitants of 
Casin. at the sources of the Ganges, where the head of Ramara^. 
Emperor of Canara.is buried, that he may enjoy immortality m that 
lagoon of ghosts and spectres. 


Chapter 25. 

CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY. 

Directly after he had conquered the kingdom^ of Malaca, and 
founded the’ fortress for the defence of the Slate, in August. 1511, 
Afim^o de Alboquerque begun to w^ork for ihe enhancemem 
Christianity, and to favour all those who desired lo Irap^zcd and 
to enter the bosom o^f the Church, as did the faithful Bendara 
and his family: from then until now their house has shown great 
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loyaJLy to the State and to the Christian religion: and at the present 
day his son the faithful Doni Fernando senes in this same office of 
“ Bctid^rti 

Moreoverj bapti:Sin weis accorded to many Clielis, merchants 
Ceikosicles df farmers, some of whom were worth 10 or 12 

India. i>afcs of gold, and to many natives and 

Damian Dr Cerj. 

strangers, so that the Christian faith grew strong in Cjontana and 
the Golden Chersonese, and in the Aromaitc Archipelago of the 
South. 

I hus in consequence of commercial intercotirse and of this good 
example oeighboLiring countries sought baptism and tendered obedi¬ 
ence and vassalage to the King Dom Manuel of l-ortugaL 

On his death there succeeded to the throne oi Portugai the 
Prince Dorn joao the Thirds who in the course of his admin'stralion 
ordained w^hat was necessary for the sei^Tce of God and for his royal 
State* 

In particular, for the extension of Christianity in the Indias, 
Chronicled as'O he despatched the Very Reverend Master Father 

(1} Lue, 6. Francisco Xavier, of the Order of the Company 

FtiikfF Fr. Xavirr, jesus, to be administrator of the Christian 
organization. 

The latter left Portugal for India in the year 1542, in the com¬ 
pany of the Governor Marllm Afion^o de $ou5^; and proceeded to 
the port of Malaca^ where he was informed of the desire entertained 
by the Kings of those parts to receive the baptism. 

(2) To that end he took ship and baptized the Kings of Maluco and 
Ternate, and the neighbouring Monarchs. .As he was not able to 
accede to the call of all, he despatched as apostolic nuncius the 
Reverend Father \’icetJte \'iegas^ administrator of Malaca, to visit 
and liaptize the other Kings and Monarchs of the Aromatic Archl- 
f>elago. for he himself was on his way to China and Jappao, where he 
died in sanctity after performing miracles. 

Father Vicente \'icgas set out fresm Afalaca in the boat or junk 
of Antonio de Paiva: he w^ent from port to port visiting and baptizing 

( 3 ) until he came to the port of Alachoquique in ^^facazar, where he was 
well received by the Kings of Alachtiqiiique and Supa: they at once 
granted permission to the Father to build his church in the sea-port 
of Machoquique: and the Father \'lceiite \'iegas and the Porluguese 
Commenced the establishment of the hermitage of S. RGphael m the 
month of February in the year 1545- 

Here, at a later dale, the Kinigs of Machoquique and Supi, 
after being throughly instructed in the doctrines and catechisms, 
were baptized with great solemnity; namely, Dorn Juan Tubinama. 
King of Supa, and his Queen, Dona Arch.ingeta of Linta, together 
with all their children, particularly Dona Elena \'e=siva. 

Moreover, Dom Ifanuel of Linta and all his royal family, with 
a view to being baptized, moved from the district of Supa and Lynta 
to the port of Machoquique> and stayed in the royal palaces of ht^ 
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cousin La|>iluo, Kinp? of Muchoquique, and Tamalina the Queen, 
who had Ijoih been instructed for baptism, in the same year 1545. 

To ensure a better understanding tt£ this story', 1 will give the 
account of their conversion to Christianity as it appears in the 
writings of the Reverend Father Domingos Godinos de Eredia, 
master of the school attached to the see of Malaca; it runs as 

follows. . j IT' . 

1 h'ather Francisco Luis. .\rchdeacoTij Provisor, and t icar- 

Gcneral of the see of Malaca appointed by the very Reverend 
Chapter during the vacancy in the see, &c., certify that among the 
papers which I received from the archh-^ of the see of Malaca, I 
found an authentic account of the IntnKluction of Christianity in 
Macazar, written by the Reverend Father Domingos Godinos de 
Eredia, master of the school attached to the see; this authentic 
account has since been lost, but 1 made an accurate reproduction 
copied word for word as written below: this copy I have handed to 
my brother Manuel Godinho de Ercdia: and as he h^ asked me TO 
authenticale the affair in order that this act of Christianity might 
prove for the greater service of God. I swear by the most sacred 
thinp that this is the whole truth, 

Bertholemeu de Martinho, ecclesiastical writer, was instructed 
to write this at Malaca on the 16tb of August in the year 1605, 

Account of the beginnings of Christianity among the Kings oj 
JIacasar, established during the Pont ideate oj Paulo the Third, in 
the year 1545: tPrittea by Domingos Coditm de Eredia, Master oj 
the School attacked to the see oj Malaca. 

The Licentiate Vicente \*iegas. Sacerdotal Administrator of the 
Church at Malaca. on the request of the Kings in the Province of 
liuguis in Macazar, embarked in a junk with some Portuguese and 
set out from the port of Malaca in the monsoon of January: after a 
nrosiicrous voyage he reached the sea-port of Machoqiiiqye on the 
first of February in the year 1545: here the .administrator and the 
Portuguese were well received and treated by the King nf ^lacho- 
quique LapUuo. and bv Pasapio and the other kings in the distnct 
of Supa and Lvnia, who had betaken themselves to that port to ^ 
baptized. By permission of Lapiluo the Father Administrator buijt 
the hermitage of S. Raphael, where with great solemnity; he bapti^ 
the Kings of Siipa and Lynla^ nanie^VT Dorn Juan Tuninang^. King 
□f Supa and his Queen Dona Aichangela of Lintap and their children, 
narticuUirly Dona Elena Vesin^; he alao baptized Dom ifanuet oi 
Lynta and his royal family: they all stayed in the royal palacK oi 
his cousin Lapituo and of Queen Tamalina^ who^ had both been 
instructed in the catechisms, in order that tliey might be baptiz^ 
after they had been thoroughly Uiughl and Litstructed m the 
doctrines. 

When the time came I'or the junk to return to Malaca^ at the 
moment of embarkation, uhen they had bidden farew'd! to Lapituo 
and his royal family, there occurred a disturbance and a not m 
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(5) which weapuns were displayed, because Dona Elena VtJsiva had 

(6) secretly embarked in ihe junk in the company of Juan de Eredia, to 
whom she had become attached or affianced against the wish of her 
Parents. 

As they all gathered on the shore at day-hre^k with arms in 
their hands in quest of the Portuguese, the Administrator, in order to 
avoid a conlHct which might have fatal resultsj then and there gave 
orders to raise tho sails oi the boat and weigh anchor and set out 
from the port of ilachoqtiiqae and make the journey to ^lalaca. 

This affair made King JUpituo and King Fasapin and the other 
people who had been baptized so offended with the Portugu^ that 
they broke with them, and the Portuguese lost their friendship. 

tiuL by the grace of God they did not fall away from the 
Catholic faith: on the contrary they remained Christians until death, 
always protecting the hermitage of S. Raphael with the Sacred 
imag« and crosses through a long period, as long as they themselves 
lived: but on their death they were succeeded by strangers who 
ctmquered these states by force of arms, and in so doing destroyed 
the fortresses and the hermitage of S. Raphael. 

So in a few days the junk performed its journey and arrived at 
the port of Malaca, where in open Church according to the Council 
of Trent Dona Elena V'esiva took as her husband Juan de Eredia, 
by whom this radiant mother bore sons and daughters, Domingos^ 

( 7 ) Manuel. Francisco, and .\nna. 

When an interval of 12 years had elapsed after the incident at 
Machoquique. Dona Elena Wsiva wished to repair the breach of 
friendship and to restore the old-time intercourse and commerce, so 
she wrote some letters to the Kings of ilachoquiquc and of Supa and 
Linta, successors of Dorn Juan Tubiitanga and of King LapkuOt and 
particularly to her cousin Tamolina, Queen of Machoquique; by 
means of these letters she o[iened the gates of commerce and inter¬ 
course between the Portuguese and the Macasares, the intermediary 
being a noble ambassador named Femao Peres Dandrade, who was 
selected by the people and the citizens to carry^ these letters and 
other letters from the Governor of the fortress and from the Council 
of the city: in the year ISSS he proceeded from Malaca to the port 
of Machoquique where he was well received and honoured by all 
these Kinigs and ^lonarcbs. 

And from then onwards these people for their part continued to 
carry on the trade in spices, aromatics, and many kinds of foodstuffs, 
that is. rice and grains, from ^fachoquique in Macazar to Malaca; 
Eiud from that time these Kings sent offerings and presents to Dona 
Elena ^ esiva. until she reached the age of 4S years, when she fell ill 
and departed this life on the day of S. Elena the Queen, the 
twentieth of May in the year 1575, 

She was buried with solemn funeral (mnip in the mother Church 
at Mabica, her body being enclysed in ei w'uoden coffm, wdth the 
inscription setting out the dale td her death and the year 1575. 

FATHER FR^VXCISCO LUIS. 
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I have mentioned the fact of her baptism because iL b proper 
for me so to do, as being the legitimate son of Dona Elena \'esiva; 
for God granted that she was baptized from her idolatry in order 
to direct me into the service of God and of the Crown of Portugal 
and Castile, with the new discoveries in Meridional India. 

She, owing to her devotion, never used the armorlaL bearings 
o^ the Crown of Supa and Machuquique^ but the starry sky was, as 
it were, the home of her happiness and glory; for, by reason of her 
good worksj charity, and continual penance, one may presume that 
she enjoyed the celestial realm whose representation was emblazoned 
on her escutcheon. (S) 

Chapter 26. 

CONCERNING THE KINGS OF THE MALAYOS. 

To conclude this first part, I will make summar>^ mention of 
the Kings of Mataca, from the first Permicuri to Alaudin of (I) {2) 
batusavar^ 

Permicuri^ by birth a Jao of l^atimbam in Samatta or th^ 

Ciolden Chersonese allied himself in marriage with the lords and 
monarchs of Patane and Pam who belonged to the famity of the 
Malsios, and was succeeded by the following Mabio Kings: Xcque 
Darjta^ Soltan Medafarsa, Soltan Marsuae, Soltan Alaudin^ and the 
last Soltan Maahumet, who was overthrown and destroyed by the 
in vincible captain Affon^o de .\lboqucrque, when his royal state was 
conquered and I^lalaca subdued on the V5th of August in the year 
1511. 

After his defeat, Soltan Mahamet retired up the river; whence 
he passed through the hinterland to the eastern coast of Pam; he 
withdrew to Bintao, an island containing iron, and fortified it as a 
base from which to attack and carry^ on war againat the Portupieae 
of ^inbea: he always got the worst of the fighting^ and eventual 
tired and oldj handed over the state to hb the prince. 

On the death of Soltan Mahamet this prince went over to 
UJoniana, to the district of Jor and Cottabatu, where he raised his 
state to importance. 

On his death he was succeeded by Raya .Ale, who had the great (4) 
prudence and sagacity' to become reconciled with the Portuguese, and 
offered to be a vassal of the King of Portugal: and a trade in spices 
and metalsj including a large quantity of tin or c^iim grew' up 
between the ports. 

In order to aggrandize his lineage and descendants, he allied 
himself in marriage w'ith the houi^ of Achem: he married the 
daughter of Raja Alansnr. w^ho came to Cottabatu in t^mp w'itb a 
great fleet of galleys from Achem: this woman had sons, for 
instancej King Alaudin w'ho has ruled from the death of Raja .\le 
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to the present day: owinj; to the bad counsels of his younger brother 

(5) Raja Bento, he had ciuarrels vrith the PortU|;aese, and extended a 

(6) (riendiy reception to the Hollanders in another town^ Batusavar; 
becatise the PprEtij^ese+ ijarticularly the famous oiptain Dpm Paulo 
de Lima^ had destroyed Cottabatu in the year ISSS. 
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Chapter 

CONCERNING MERIDIONAL INDIA, 

Meridional Indi^ imd tides the niaitiland which extends from 
the promontory of Beach^ a province of gold, in 16 degrees of south 
latitude, to the uopic of Capricorn and the Antarctic circle: it 
includes many other provinces, such as ^laletur and Luc^db^ which 
are larger than Beach: and it includes other lands still unknown in 
the sea tn which lies the island called Java Alinur, so celebrated 
among the ancients and $o Ikde known lo the moderns, together 
with other neighbouring islands, such as Petan^ Necuran^ and Agania. 

Almost all these kinds produce great quantities of gold^ cloves^ 
nutmegs^ sandal-w'oodj and the herb ** birco ", in addition to other 
spices and aromatics not known or seen in Europe^ as is affirmed by 
Prin,Ewv 12. Ptolemy in his Table XII of Asia^ and by 

NLxkco Polo. Liidovico Varlomano in his writings, and by 

Bk, } ch. jj. ^larco Polo the \'enetian, who speaks as an eye¬ 

witness, having stayed for a long Lime in this Java Minor, as he 
describes in his Kook 3 Chapter 13. 

It is to be noted that in the year 1269, 231 years before the 

GAjEiBAV. discovery^ of the Oriental Indias^ during the Ume 

HiMry u/ I A/ of Pope Clemente IV^ and Gregorio X, when Dom 

Alfonso IIJ was King of Portugal, Marco Polo 
the Venetian* son of NIcolao Polo, a merchant engaged m the trade 
Makco Polo. with Constantinople, set out with his father from 
\"enice and Constantinople to see the w'orld. 

Hy way of Persia and Zamarchand or Turcastnn, and the desert 
of Lop in Tartaria, he passed to the great province t^f Cattay (the 
andent Attay of PHnyK to ^he court of the Emperor Cublay or 
gran Cam, and thence to China Manginit now called Nanquim: from 
the port of Chinsay he embarked in a junk or lotcba for Java Major 
(Banian and Sinda): thence through the gulf and straits of Bale^ 
between certain islands, Sondur and Condor, he proceeded south¬ 
wards to the province of Beach, a land of gold, where there is such 
a quantity of this metal that the wild native Jaos use nuggets of 
earth or golden lumps as money: thence he set out to the island of 
Petan+ producing aromatics: and leaving to the west the shoals of 
Malelur, a land of spices, he passed to the south till he 
arrived in the island of Java Minors a fertile and fresh land 
htled with forests of cloves, nutmegs, and white and red sandal¬ 
wood. as well PS large quantities of camphor and other aromatics and 
spices never seen tn Europe, especially the herb ** birco”] this is 
transplanted as a young shootn and after a space of three years they 
tear it nut by the root. 
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Thb island produces great elephanlSp and rhinoceros or 
badas anct other remarkable and valuable animals^ and monkeys 
so shapely that they resemble human beings, 

Mako) Polo, I'he island was governed by S king^ and 

satraps: Marco Fob the \'enetian personally visited the following 
6 kJngdonis: FerJech, Basman^ Sama raj DragoLm^ Fan fur, and 
Lambri. The people were idolaters: though in Ferlech he found 
^louro^: inmx which it may be inferred that the sea-route to Meri¬ 
dional India was open and that the inhabitants of the sea-coast were 
ci%'i[ized and tractable, but this was not the case with the inhabitajits 
of the Elinterlandj who were wild cannibals, devourers of human 
llesh. 

Further to the south are Situated the islands of Xecuran and 
Agania, very' prolific in cloves, nutmegs^ sandal-wood, and all kinds 
of spices: here too the herb “ bhco occurs. 

Still further to the south, running south-east and west, lies the 
mainland of Lucach: this ou^t lo he the same continent on which 
is situated the peninsula of Beach, a province of gold. 

Further to the west lie the islands of Angamao major and minor, 
or LucaLambini, inhabited by women, and Lucapiatto, nninhabited. 

Although Marco Polo the \'eneLLaia did not state precisely the 
degree of latitude of java Minor, he declarer? that he could not see 
the constellation of Urs$a minor from the Point of Samara: thus 
demonstrating that Java Alinor was situated more or less on the 
M.\At-o Polo. Tropic of Capricorn: this is stated in Book 3 
Chapter 16. 

Moreover the Lontares ” and Annals of Java 
Afajor (in w'hich Bantan and Simda are situated) 
mentiuti MerldionaJ India and its cominerce and trade: as appears in 
the poents, vulgar songs, and histories of the Empire of Alattaron, 
which speak of the ancient sea-route from Java Major to Java Minor 

The traffic in gold and spices created one of the world's great 
irading-centres in Java Elinor: its ports w'ere frequened by merchants 
not only from Gram Cathay but also from China Alansim, the Archi- 
|)eIago, IndosUnj and Egypt: as is shown by the fact that these 
Mouros found in the port of Ferlech came here long before the 
arrival of Marco Fob in the year 1295. 

This trade and commerce w^as destroyed later on through the 
dislocation caused by the wars which supervened; the sea^mmunt- 
cation front Java Major to Java Alinor was in abeyance for a period 
of 331 years, and they w^ere not able to communicate with each other 
till the year 1600. fn this year, by the just decision of Gnd, It 
happened that a biat from Lucaantara in Meridional India, after 
being tiarricd out caf its course by storms and currents, came lo land 
on the l>each, having made the port of Balambuam in Java Major 
tin w'hich Bantan and Stinda are situated); where the voyagers 
wTre hospitably received and entertained by the King of the coast 
district^ accompanied by the Portuguese w'ho happened tu be there 
at the time. 
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These strangers Iruin Lucianlara in build and cast f>l cuunten- 
ance, &Crj reseinhled the jaos ol Bantan; but they spyke a different 
language; thus showbig that they were Jaosof another type. 

This unusual incident greatly excited the Jaoa of Balambuati 

CiiwYii 4 S[iiuko satraps, especially Chiaymasiouro, king 

^ ' uf Dpmuth; hb curiosity was whetted^ prince 

that he was. and he wished to set out on the discovery of Lucaantaru, 
Taking the necessary supplies, he embarked with some com- 
panicins in a cakius " or boat provided with oars, and set out from 
the port of Balambuan towards the south; after a 12-days' voyag^i 
he arrived ai the said port of Luaiantara, a peninsula or island 
having a compass of 600 leagues in circumference. Here Chiay- 
nuusiouro, king of Damuth, was well received arid entertained by the 
'' Xabtimlar '' or governor of the land, for the king was up the river 
in the interior^ 


Chiaymasiouro enjoyed the freshness of the land^ and noted it^ 
richness: he saw a large quantity of gold, cloves, nutmegs^ white and 
red sandal-w'ood, and other spices and uroniatics: and he took 
samples of all these things. When the southerly monsfxin winds set 
in, he started back for his uwn country and the ppri of Balambuan: 
where, after a favourable voyage, he was received by the King in 
ihe presence of the Portuguese and in particular Pedro de Carval- 
haes, Alderman of MLilaca. ivho attested his arrival and his voyage 
from Lticaantara to Balambuan In the year 1601 + 

According to the itinerary^ of (Chiaymasiouro, Lucaantara should 
be the general name for the peninsula on which were situated the 
ports in the Kingdoms of Beach and Maletur: for between Beach 
lying in 16 degrees of latitude and Balatnbtian in Java Major lying 
in 9 degrees of latitude there is a distance equivalent to a diBerence 
of 8 degrees: which gives 140 Sf^anish leagues for the IS days' 
voyage of Chiaymasiouro from Balambuan to Lucaantara. 


Hn Lucaantara should not be the Java Minor of Marco Polo 
the \ enetian, since the latter land lies in a more southerly latitude, 
on the Tropic of Capricorn, in 23 degrees 30 minutes. 


Rdval or At the same time, with a view to this enter- 

nrn TIME or tiir prise, 3lanuel Godinho dc Eredia, wearing the 
\ji-Ekovs. Christ and bearing the title of Adelan- 

lado of MerEdional fndia was despatched under a commission to 
[)nss Lo the south, with an obligation to undertake the discovery of 
lands in the south and to take possession of them for the Crown of 
Portugal; this was in the ^tneyear, 1601, 

Bui the expedition did not eventuate, because while he was at 
Malaca, ready to make the voyage to Meridional India, the fortress 
was subjKted to attacks by the Mnlayos and Hollanders: this pre¬ 
vented the dj^overies from being made, for all available men were 
r^mred for the defence of ^falaca: the Governor of the fortress at 
this time Andre Furtado de Mendfica 
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Chapter 2. 

CONCERNING THE LETTER OF 
CHIAYMASIOURO. 

The letter Chiaymasiouro, King of Damuth, to the King of 

Pain r—' 

Having equipp^ tnys^!f for iravel and .supplied myself 
with necessary' requirementSp I embarked with some tompanions 
m a ** or ve$sel provided wilh oars, and set out froni 

the port of BaEambuan towards the south. After a voyage 
lasting 12 da\"S^ I reached the |xirt of Lticaantara; there T dis¬ 
embarked and was received by the Xahandar with demon¬ 
strations of pleasure. Being fatigued with the voyage, 1 was 
unable to see the King of Liicaantara, who was staying 
up-river in the Hinterland, eight days' |oumey away. 

The King was advised of my arrival and presented me with 
some handfulls of gold coins resembling in appearance the gold 
'' \"enetian of Venice. (i) 

[ was hi'jspitably entertained as long as I rentained in the 
country, and enjoyed the splendid freshness of the climate. 

I saw a considerable amount of gold^ cloves, mace, white 
sandalwood, and other spices, as well as large quantities of 
fcKxlstuffs of every kind which are produced in this country. 

The island of Lucaaniara is as large as Java^ in which (2) 
Balambuan is sitiiated. The people are Jaos, as in our own 
Java, though their language is somewhat different. They wear 
their hair hanging as far as the shoulder, while the head is girl 
with a fillet of hammered gold. The **€rh*^ is offLamented 
with precious stones, like the cria " with the curved scabbard 
in Bale. 

Speaking generally, the Ja6s of Liicaantara spend their 
whole time in sports and pastimes: they are especially addicted 
to cock-fighting. 

When it was time to start on our voyage, I requested the 
Xohamlnr to inform the King that the monsoon was now* 
favourable for my return to my owm country. Provided with 
a slock of necessaries, I set out from Lucaanlara. and after a 
few days^ voyage arrived at the port of Balambuan. to the great 
astonishment of ihe whole of Java. 

CHIAYMASIOURO. 


i 
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Ch&pter 3* 

(1) CONCERNING THE CERTIFICATE OF 
PEDRO DE CARVALHAES. 

l, redm de Car\aib?i«'S, diiiten and alderman of Malaca, certify 
{2) ihal f mel Chiaymasburo^ King of DamuLh, at Surabaya, where in 
ihe course of con versa lion he related how a rowing-boat from T^uca- 
antara^ driven out of ils course by currents and ill Windsor storms^ 
reached the port of Balanibiian: actuated by curiosity,, 1 gave orders 
for a fakim or boat prodded with oars to be equipped with an 
adequate supply of all necessaries, and I set out wdth some coni' 
panions from the port of Balambuan towards the south: after a 
voyage of 12 days, I reached the port of Lucaanlara, where I was 
well received and entertained by the InhabitantSp who are Jads like 
those of Java ^tajor, similar in build and colourp and for the mrst 
part having similar interests, though their language is different. 
The island of Lucaantara has a compass of more than 600 leagues in 
circumference- 

1 saw* a considerable amount of gold, cloves, mace, white sandal¬ 
wood, and other spiceSp as ivell as large quantities of foodstuffs of 
every kind w^hich are produced in this country. 

The earth i$ verj^ fertile and the trees keep the climate cool. 

The country^ is organized into several kingdoms, and contains 
many populous towms and villages. 

The whole of the above account was given to me by Chiayma^ 
siouro and his companions. 

This matter of Lucaantara was a subject of public notoriety in 
Surnhaya and in other parts of Java Majof^ 

Since I have Ixen asked for this information by the “ Desenbri- 
dor Manuel Godlnho de Eredia, in the interests of his voj'age and 
for the advantage of the King's service^ T swear by the Holy Gospels 
(.1) that this is the truth, and ihat it is my signature which appears Iwlow, 
At Maiaca, on the 4th day of Octol^r in the year 1601. 

PEDRO de CARVALHAES, 
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ChaptCT 4. 

CONCERNING THE PLACES WHICH ARE 
“ANTISCIAN” AND ** PERIOECIAN'* TO 
LUCAANTARA. 

The meridian of Lucaantara ihrouRh a point in Syam 

(of Camboja); hence ihe people of Syanip which lies in 16 dcgr^ 
of north latitude, are antJBcian ** to the people of Lucaantara, which 
IS equidistant from the equatorj in 16 degrees of south latitude* 

SOp toOi the meridian of Lucaantara cuts through a point in 
Chile (in America): hence the people of Chile are peri<^aan ” to 
the people of Lucaantara; for the parallel of latitude which passes 
through points in Lucaantata and Chilli cuts the meridian: of both 
these places at a distance of 180 degrees: these two countries are 
therefore oppo^iite or antipodean to each other. 

Thus Lucaantara is ** aniiscian to Siao or Camboja, and; 
.^ppwx. ** perioecian ” to Chile in America, in accordance 

fik. i ck with the doctrine of Appian, Book I Chapter 16. 

The same thing occurs with the parallel of Monomotapa. which (1) 
AmsTorrE through a point at Nova Jerusalem in the (2) 

PrniE^rT district of Nova Guinea: $o that the people of 

Nova Jerusalem are ^'perioecian” to the Cafres of Afonomotapat (5) 
living on the same meridian at a distance of I HO degrees, they are 
“ opposite ” and “ antipodean ” to each other. These two places arc 
situated on the same parallel and meridian, and in the same ^one^ as 
Appian notes; therefore the two countries are of a similar nature, and 
both alike are the native places of black Cafres, Just as Luc^ntara 
and Chile in .America are alike, on the other hand, in being the 
native places of brown nr honey-coloured people. 

This phenomenon proves that the earth is round, as was rnain- 
tained bv Aristotle, Plutarch (Book 2 Chapter 
1). and the Peripatetic and Stoic philosophers, 
contrary^ to the opinion of many learned persons, 
such as Lactancio Pirmiano and S. Augustino, 
who thought that there were no antipodes. 

Chapter S. 

CONCERNING WHITE, BROWN, 

AND BLACK PEOPLES. 

In Meridional India we find the same variety of races, while, (1) 
brown, and black, as is found tn Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The white people resemble the Spaniards in appearance: they (2) 
WTar red tunics. 
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'I hat white people live to the east of Lucaantara is known to us 
uniy frotii the account of how a l'X)at containing white women was 
driven out of its course by the currents and arrived in Banda. 

Of the brown people we have more mformationj for we have 
fir^t-hand accounts of the Jaos of Lucaantara and Java Minor and 
the neighbouring L^lands. 

Thus there is the description of Marco Polo the Venetian; then 
again there is the adventure of Francisco de Rezende; having travel¬ 
led from Malaca in a junk and taken on a cargo of sandalwood in 
Tymor, he was catrieci hy a Tuphon ** storm to a land in the south 
inhabited by Jao^ who prevented his men from landing; they 
recovered some gold, however^ in waist-deep water off the shore, and 
after loading a conBiderablc quantity they returned from that port 
to Malaca in the junk. 

These wild Jaos should belong to the port of Beach. 

As to the black Cafres or Papuas of the south, we find a great 
number of them to the east of Tymor: for instance, in the islands 
which lie around the coasts of N'ova Guinea, They resemble the 
Gafres of Jfemornotapa: in some islands ^lulaUis are to be found. 

It is an extraordinary thing that among the black Cafres children 
art sometimes born who are as white as Italians or \"enetLans, with 
fair hair. In the year 1594^ T was shown some of these white 
rhildren. Ixim of a black Cafre father and mother in a country 
inha!}ited by black people . 

Chapter 6. 

CONCERNING ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 

Some of the islands In Meridional India have been discovered by 
accident. 

For instance, on one occasion some merchants of Macao in 
rhina, after loading a cargo of sandalwood in their junk at Tymor, 
were carried by a storm to an island in the aouth, which resembled 
Tyinor in appearance. 

They disembarked there to replenish their sitor^ of water and 
fuel: they obtained water from the sprinj^ and wood from the thick 
groves of clove-trees and palms' they saw deer and other animals, 
but met with no human being nor any trace of people. 

From Its description, this island ought to be identical with the 
Petan of Marco Polo the Venetian, situated among the shoals of 
Maletur. 

On another occasion, a boat from Malaca was carried away by 
ihe currents through the strait of Bale, lietween Java and Bima. and 
fjas.sing to the south discovered the island of Lucatamhint inhabited 
only by women like Amazons with bows and arrows, who defender! 
the beach and allowed not a single person to disembark. 

These woinen ought to have their husbands on another island 
some disunce away: the annals and ” of Java contain 

references to Lucatambini. 
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Furtlier lo the south ihe same boat discovered another island 
which they circumnavigated in ft days without detecting any person 
on the shore: but they saw in certain harbours elaborate stone and 
brick huildings in large cities and ^ortresses which had tjeen (2) 
abandoned. 

This shows that in Meridional India they possessed the appur¬ 
tenances of ci\ilization, and were acquainted with liberal and 
mechanical sciences. 

Again, the pilot of the ship S, F^aulo lost his course off 
Saniattra in a storm which took the rowers to 36 degrees south: after 
running tow^ards the east for several da^^ he encounteri^d, further to 
(he south, the island of Sera. so<alled because on the beach they 
found many lumps of wax marked with characters differing from the 
characters of Arabia, This wax was going to be loaded in Some 
boat, which^ however, had completed its loading at another point of 
this inhabited island: the wax could not have been piled up on the 
beach from a shipwTeck. for in .such case» it must inevitably have 
been melted and dissolved by the heat of the sun, 

Moreover, the wax would appear to be an article of commerce 
emanating From some continent in the south and handled by dvili^ 
mercFiants. 

Another Portuguese ship, carried to 40 degrees of south latitude 
by a storm, discovered the land of Parrots: where they saw, so to 
s[>eak, schools of parrots, during their voyage along the coast. 

This country would appear to be identicai with the continental 
mainland of Lucach, 

In the year 1606^ the Hollander ship driven by a stonn to 41 (5) 

degrees of south latitude discovered the southern continent. 

They found there a large number of Portuguese, the sons and 
descendants of other Portuguese vrho had been shipwrecked on the 
coast. 

These people still pos.sessed the same fire-arms and guns, but 
went unclad nr poorly clad: they lised by tilling the soil and working. 


Chapter 7. 

CONCERNING THE ISLAND OF LUCA VEACH, 

The pieoplc of Ende frefluently used the sea-route which had (I) 
Ijeen opened from Ende to Luca \'each^ * land of gold \ which con- (2) 
lained a large quantity qf this metah many ftarcj '* of gold being 
obtained by barter* Such is the account given by the old men of 
Ende, who relate the adventure of a ship from Ende which was 
making a voyage to Luca Veach: when they had got as far as the 
island of Sabbo* they encountered a storm and violent winds (3) 
P* Tuphon which prevented them from putting in at &ahbo, nor 
were they able to make the Ldands of Rajoam and Lucachancana 
which are in sight of each other. 
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Being compelled by the storm to run before the hurricanes they 
Lofit sight of all these i^lands- 

Then the weather cleared, the wstid^ moderated, and they were 
l>ecalmed for three days drifting from one place to another: it was 
during this stage of their voyage that they discovered Luca V’^each, 
where they disembarked at a village to obtain water and provisions^ 
for they had jettisoned every thing in the storm, and had kept nothing 

(4) except some sivallas *' fruits as ballast for the boat: ncjw thb fruit 
was valuable in the country of Luca Veach, so in exchange for 

siva^hs '\ which were merely the fruits of wild palms^ the inhabi¬ 
tants gave the voyagers the gold for which they asked: for gold 
occurred in large quantities there, and even the gravel at the base 
of the trees contained metallic gold. 

The island of Luca Vcach has a compass of more than 3 Spanish 
leagues In circumference: the country^ while containing mineral ores^ 
is fresh with abundant wooded groves and bears very prolific crops 
of rice, grainy, and every kind of foodstuff. 

Ti abounds with palms, including the familiar cocoSj as well as 
extensive plantations of sugar-cane; and contains numerous fresh 
streams with excellent water: from these streams^ in which auriferous 
rocks are found, the mariners r^lenished their store of water. 

Some of the people are white, with fair hair and light-blue eyes: 
they are short in stature! they go in public unclad or poorly clad: 
Ihey inhabit cottages which are covered with thatch: they live by 
lining the soil and working; this includes the cultivation of 
vegetable gardens. 

Livxrig amongst the white people are a browm people: all speak 
the same languagej which ss that of Rajoao and Sabbo: they are 
entirely without iron and for weapons they use slings, darts, and 
lances with points made of fishes^ teeth. He who is richest and 
most influential governs the country. ,^1ong the coast for a distance 
of 150 geometrical paces the sea is choked with a kind of false coral, 

(5) a^fira^ar or sea-w^eed. w^hich obstructs disembarkation In the port 
of Luca Veach: for the boat to reach the land it was necessary to 
cut the branches of the sea-weed, in order to make a way for the 
boat to pass: then one could return without danger for there are no 
sandbanks or other difficulties there. .4fter the boat had been loaded 
with the requisite quantity of gold they seit out from Luca Vra.ch, 
and in the course of the sea-voyage met another storm^ whereupon 

(6) they jettisoned all the gold except what was necessary for ballast: 
then with calm weather they made the port of Sabbo where they 
discharged the gold: even this was so considerable in quantity that 
it amazed all the people of Sabbo, 

Actuated by greed for these riches, they proposed to make a 
second voyage from Sabbo to Luca Veach: but this did not eventuate 
owing to the ignorance of the people of Sabbo, for they did not know 
the latitude or the appearance of the island of Luca Veach, 

The island is so-called because among the natives of Ende and 

(7) Sabbn and Ja\'a. “ Lhca ” means and means 

of Go!d." 
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Chapter 8, 

CONCERNING THE CERTIFICATE REGARDING 
LUCA VEACH. 

[, Peciro Carvalhaes, Captain of the fortress of Knde, dunug 
my apptnntment as Captain of \h^ fortress, received from the most 
honourable and influential natives of the Christian community the 
fqlloiving account of what happened in connection with the * island 
of gold ’ or Luca Veach. A small boat from the port of Sahbo with 
some merchants aboard encountered a storm and violent winds, and 
Iseing driven out of its course by furious currents lost Sight of land. 

Continuing their voyage with the bows |winting south for a 
little less than 30 leagues, they came to the uninhabited Pulo Cam- U) 
him, * island of goats thence travelling south about as far again 
they discovered another uninhabited island, Pulonhior, ‘ island of J 
coconuts further on they disco%'ercd the island of Pulo Tambini^ V f 
^ island of wonven ^ ‘ then catching sight of Luca Veach they parti- 
cularly noticed the fortunate mouTitain of gold. 

The men from Sabbo disembarked at the port and found on the 
island such an immense (quantity of gold that they were amazed. 

So they loaded as much gold as they wanted until the boat could 
bear no greater weight; then with south or austral winds the boat 
returned To their original port of Sabbo, bringing riches to a country 
which was ill provided with them: for from The cargo of this boat h 
derived all the gold which is found in Sabbo today. 

On Luca \'each ris^ a lofty mountain or high peak or point, 
which is Inlaid with gold: I mean to say, it is so prolific in the metal 
that quite thick veins of it shoot through the rock, which , as it 
becomes bare and smooth with the disintegrating effect of the 
weather, gleams all the more as it reflects the mys of the sun! from 
a distance its brightness resembles a glowing coal. After receiving 
this information^ T gave orders for the immediate supply and pre- 
fiaration of 2 boats proiTded with oars; they w&rt supplied with 
necessaries, with pilots and sailors from Ende. and other rating, in 
order to make the voyage to Luca V'each. 

Just as the boats w^ere on the point of raising anchor and 
setting sail, the Dominican Fathers being, as it were, the \'icars and 
administrators of the Chri-stian organization in the south, implored 
me in most earnest terms toaliandon the whole voyage, on Ihe ground 
that the Christians, as being unacquainted ivith the sea-route and 
having no experience of these latitudes, would undoubted]v consider 
that they were going to certain destruction and death in this Ocean. 

Out of respect for the solemn request made by the reverend 
gentlemen, T abandoned the design, so the rich voyage to Luca Veach 
or ^ island of gold * did not eventuate. The " Descobridor Manuei 
Godin ho de Kredia asks for this statement in the interests of his 
voyage and enterprise and for the advanUige of the King^s service; 

1 swear by the Holy Gospels that this is the whole truth and that it 
is my signature which appears below. 

AT Alalocap on the 4th day of October in the year 1601. 

PEDRO de C.ARVALH.AES. 
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Chapter 9. 

CONCERNING THE SCANTY INFORMATION 
ABOUT MERIDIONAL INDIA. 

(1) Pl[sv Winy in Book 2 Chapter 67 meniions *he 

Bk. 2 €h. 1^7. voyage of Hannon, a Carthaginian captain who 

saileij from the port of Carthage^ now Tunes in Barbaria, through 
the strait of Gibraltar, and followed the coast of Africa round the 
Cape of GtKxi Hope unti] he reached the strait of the Red Sea. 

Cornelius Xepos refer to th.^ 
voyage of Eudoxo, a servant to the king of the 
Saiyrtks or of Ethiopia or of the Cafres^ who set out from the strait 
of the Red Sea and followed the coast of Africa round the Cape of 
Gt>od Hope or of Monomotapa until he reached the strait of Gibraltar. 

From which it is clear that in those days men had opened the 
same sea-routes to Africa and the Oriental Indias as are used today 
by the Portuguese from Portugal. But they make no mention of 
the land of the south and oi Meridional fndia, for it was a country 
with which the ancients had no intercourse and of which they did 
not even know: their intercourse did not extend beyond the Canary 
Piixv. or Fortunate Tsiands, which Pliny mention^ in 

Bk. 6 tk. tJ. Book 6 Chapter 32. 

And Seneca in his anapaestic verses shows that they had no 
knowledge of any other lands except Europe, Asia, and .\frica: be 
merely prophesies that a time will come when Thile will no longer 
Ije the world's end. 

Moreover the writings of the niappisls and cosmographers 
mention no other ancient countries nor any other divisions of the 
globe except Europe, Asia, and .Africa: they have no information 
ahfmt any other part of Lhe world. 

Hence it is difficult to maintain that Solomon^s trading voyages 
extended to Meridioriial India. 

Ptolemy makes written mention of Meridional 
India only in his Table 12 of ;\sia. It is from 
this date that the land of the south was visited by merchants from 
Eeypt and Arabia^ and that the Afouros began to pas.^ over to 
Ferlech in Java Minor, introducing .Arabic characters and the 

(2) wearing of Ciihayii5 ”, as is noted by Afarco Polo the Venetian and 

Marcu P^jLri. other tnerchanU. 

( 5 ) pj.ATo. The Island of Athkntis off the strait of Gib- 

infanjjj. raltar or Columns of Hercules in Platons stoiy' 
would apfwur in be a mere vision, and not real land as he makes 
Cntias assert tn the Timaeus. Xobody regards this land as any- 
ihinir more^ real than an enchanted Island: even today signs of 
Athlantis are to be seen, within sight of the island called ATadeira: 
Martim Affom^o de Afello, Governor of Alalaca, assured me that in 
the year 1590 he caught a glimpse of .Athlantis from Madeira^ but 
though he endeavoured to reach the land with two boats he could 
never touch it althoiii^h he was within seeing-di&tance. 

J&ijrfial .t/ff/tfvfljf f\o1. \JIE pt, I. 
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Chapter 10. 

CONCERNING THE EXPEDITION TO 
MERIDIONAL INDIA. 


Apart from orders tnade by the Rings of ("ortugai in their 
instructions, discoveries were made by licence oi 
'**'”**'" ilartinho V granted to the Ilfiinte Uurti 

Kouca, Anriqne the Mathematician, .Master of ilie Order 
of Christ and Ouke of Viseu, in the j^ar 1414; the privilege was 
cunhrmed in the year 1441: and later, in the year 1493, other Popes 
permitted the division of the world between Castile and Portugal. 

Xtjw, by an instruction dated at Lisbon on the 14th day ol 
February in the j'ear 1594, Our Lord the Ring 
Er™ the dis^vedes 

m -Mendional India should be made by Manuel 
(HHiinhu de Eredia, ^lathematician: and accordingly the latter, in 
the ye.ar 1600, received a Commisaion from the Viceroy J)oni 
Francisco de Goma, Count of \ idiguera and Admiral of the Indian 
Sea, to undertake this enterprise in the name of Hts Majesty. The 
Commi^ion was confirmed by the succeeding Viceroy Ayres de 
Saldanha, and he was despatched with the Habit of Christ, and with 
the title of ‘^Adelantadu of Meridional India/^ being promised a 
iwensieth part of the revenues from the new state. 

So he passed from the court of Goa to the port of Malaca, where 
he completed his preparations to proceed to the sotith, in order to 
accomplish the voyage to MeridionaJ India, the land of gold. 

But he was not able to effectuate his happy wyage in the year 


1601 above-mentioned. 

First, because the fortress of Malaca was subjected to a succes¬ 
sion of attacks from the Malaios, and the military force attached to 
the expedition was required at ^l^aca for the defence o( the fortress: 
isecondly, because the Htilhinders were holding the channels and 
straits of Bale and Solor^ 

But, in view of his accounts as to the undoubted existence of 
Meridional India and Lucaanlara, he kept the undertaking in mind, 
Eo that when p^ce and tranquility prevailed in the South, he might 
go later to lake possession of the country, in order to incorporate it 
in the Crown of F^ortugai and to organize intercourse and trade bet¬ 
ween Lucajantara and Malaca, to the adi^'antage of the cnstoms- 


revenues. 

While detained at the fortress of Xfalaca, Manuel Godiniio de 
Eircdia devoted himself to the ser^nce of the Navy: In particular, he 
founded the fortress of Muar, at the month of the River, by order 
Ilf the Viceroy Ayres de Saldanha and of the General Andre Furtado 
de x^fendo^ issued on the 2nd day of February in the year 1604: 
further, he gave orders for the foundation of other forts for the 


(i) 


(2) 
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(3> U) 
( 5 ) 


f6) 


defence of the straits of Sincapura and Sabbad: in addition he 
CHRav'icLi^ captured and enforced bis rule in the town of 
Cottabatu, ancient court of the MaJayoa con- 
quered by the famous captain Doiti Paulo de Lima I’ereyra In the 
year 1588: he performed inutJi other diiigent service for the Kine 
having at his disposal the whole Southern Squadron of arnud rowing- 
boats consisting of 6 decked galiots and bO » bantis ", which ai» 
fesemWe bargarttis '* or small ships propelled by oars. 

\Alth this fleet they captured prizes, and inflicted much damage 
upon the villages and cultivated lands and boats, in which they killed 
niany ul ihir AJalayos. ^ 

.-.U staying at the fortress, he occupied himself 

with Its furtmcatiun and defence, assisting in the necessary duties 

itcSTd 3'“' 

Most of ^e time he devoted to making discovieries in the district 
of iWalaca. The whole of this district was ensiled and explored by 
Manuel Godinho de hredia in the capacity of “ Descobridor and 
he prepared plans and chorographic descriptions of the country. 

Besides, he found out all the places with deposits of metals gold 
s lver, mercury, tm or Vtr/e™ % iron, and other metals, pt^dou^ 
Slones, and other minerals, including nitre. ^ 

time when he was making his discoveries of 
metals in the district that by the grace of God there appeared in 

of twi shownTihe end 

m thi 5 outline, to the greater glory of God. 

tWK General Andre Furtado de Mendoea the 

lol^^h^d^rii of Goa to recruit his health, 

lor he had fallen a victim to the malady knuvm as " berehere "■ it 

Ih? this illness that he could not return to Malaca: with 

the \iceroy Dcm Martin Affon^o de Castro: he held an order in 
f ® addressed to the Archbishop, the Governor 

d hP ft’ ‘fie hearer to make provision for the relief 

o the deL'lrJf h!' V- “ however, had no effect owing 

10 the death of this \ tceroy in the ysr 1607. ^ 


Chapter 11, 

CONCERNING THE COMMISSION, 

I, AyriB de Saldanha, a Member of His Majestv s Council 
\iceroy of India, &c., make known to all who may 'see this my 
remission, that, for just causes which are contain^ in J^thl 
commission, 1 have granted licence to Manuel Godinho de Er^S 
whereby he is emfwwered to discovier the island or islands said to 
amtain gold m the Southern parts, and off the further coast of 
T>mor, or m other paru. And I am well pleased, in the name of 

,Vr-!n^i transpire that some island or 

islands of gold or other islands at present unknown are discovered, 

/oHrnal Malayan Branch [Vol. \T1I, pt. 1. 
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being within the limits of the Crown of the Kingdom of Portugal, 
the said iManueJ Godinho de EredJa shall be Governor-General of 
such island or isktids. 

And moreover the said lord will receive the honour of the Habir 
of Christ. 

And further, if he should die after accomplishing the discover^', 
L will order an honourable marnage for his daughter! bestowing 
upon her the greater favours and honours which the services of her 
father, the said Manuel Godinho de Kredia, would have merited. 

And further i grant him, In the name of our said Lord the Kin^, 
that there W'ill be given to him one-twentieth part of what he dis¬ 
covers, or what His Majesty is accustomed to give to discoverers of 
mines in His Kingdoms. 

I accordingly give notice to the Controller of His Majesty'^i 
Exchequer, to the Justices, and to other officers and persons to whom 
it pertains, and 1 command them to execute and observe this order, 
and to take all requisite steps for It to be executed and obser\'ed in 
manner herein contained without any difficulty or ohstruction what¬ 
ever. This commii^ion shall have effect as m order passed in the 
name of His Majesty, notwithstanding Ordinance No. 20 of Book II, 
which enacts the c□ntraly^ 

Drawn up by Francisco da Costa, the 5th day of April, 1601. 

W'rltten by Antonio de Glomes. 

Viceroy. 

Seen. 

(Signed). MOR.AE3. 

Recorded in Book f of the General Transactions, folio !2S^ 

Paid: 100 res. 

Antonio de Moraes. 

Registered in Book T, folio 245. 

JOO res paid by Luis (kin^alves. 

Pedro da Silva. 

Registered in the Chancel ler>^ by me, 

Duarte de Faria. 
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Chapter 12. 

CONCERNING THE CERTIFICATE REGARDING 
THE CROSS IN THE DISTRICT. 

t. Father Bekhbr Figueira. Vicar of the Church of S. l..aznro 
in the dbtnct of Malaca, etc., certify that among the natives of the 
country it b a matter of public notoriety that at 5-30 a.m. on Sunday 
the 24th of Xovember in the year 1602, the tnoniiiig prior to the 
day of S. Catharfna Virgin and Martyr, when more than 20 

( 1 ) SvxtPL-TAT. Christiana were on board a rowing-Lxnat journey¬ 
ing from Suneputat to the landing-stage at the parish church of 
S. Laia.ro, in order to hear the obligatory mass, by the just decision 

( 2) of Gird there appeared to them in the sky a most perfect cross, of a 
blue colour, deeper than the blue of the dear sky: the cross was 
perfectly symmetrical, as though it was artificially made: Judging by 
its apparent size and proportions, the actual length, including its 
rounded pedestal at the foot of the cross, would extend to approxi¬ 
mately 3 fathoms, more or less; right at the top was the head-piece: 
from the upper side of the head-piece there sprouted green branches, 
resembling branches of marjoram. The cross was extended in the 
sky above the district of .Malaca in such a manner that its pedestal 
lay towards the west and its head-piece towards the east. 

This vision lasted for a little more than 2 hours: after 7am 
the cross faded before the brightness of the sun, and the figure of 
the cross disappeared entirely. 

This occurrence caused astonishment as well as great devotion 
:cnit>ng the Chnstians. 

Becauw this vision appeared in the region of the parish of S. 
l^aaro at the time of the explorations in the district of Malaca when 
the Descobridor ’ Manuel God in ho de Eredia was making his dis- 
covenes, navigating the river in the service of the King, and because 
inis was a notable incident which took place during the course of 
his enterprise, and because 1 have been asked by the “ Descobridor,'’ 
affirm that this is the truth, for the greater glory of God: and I 
bS ' signature which appears 

.\l Malaca, on the 6ih of December in the year 1602, 

F.ATFfKR BEIX'HIOR FfGl'ElR.V. 
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Chapter h 

CONCERNING CATHAY. 

* [Cathay or Callik (,lhe Atlay of Pliny fp was the empire of ihe 
^cyths iChinisclthas) of India Superior or Scrica^ today Tays or 
Uram Taya. 

1'he dependent provinces of TendiiCp Tangtit, Tebeu Cottam^ 
Sim, and Mansim. 

{1) CanvhalOj the capitalp the largest trade-centre in the world. 

The boiindari^ of Cathay: Xorth, Tangtit and the Desert o[ 
Demons or Stygian Lake, and Tenduc also called Jenda: Southp Smi 
and Mansim: East, Cory a and the eastern sea, also called the 
Mangic Sea or the Great Gulf: West, Thebet and Coitam. 

The [ndoscithas of India Superior (Serica) ruled by Preste Juan 
of India, a Christian monarch. 

12} Chlnchis, in 1187 A.D. chosen king by the Tartai^ of the 
(3) l’'rovmce of Tatar about the city of Coromorann after defeating his 
overlord Joan Can nr Euncan, successor of Preste Juan^ subdues the 
ancient empire of Jendu nr Tenduc. and takes tribute from Cathay 
and nearly all India Superior^ 

His successor Cublay the Great Cam sends his genemlLssimo 
(5) .\ bay an Chinsain to conquer the province of China called Mansi m or 

China Major by Ptolemy (today called Xanchim or Xanquim by the 
natives). 

Faefur, king of China, flees to the islands off the coast, aban¬ 
doning Mansini and its capital, {"hinsay^ to Cubiay in 1368 A.D. 

The three provinces of China according to the ancients: hrstj 
Sim or Chim: secondly^ 3fansiiu or Manchim, called China Major: 
thirdly^ Coq Sim or Cochim, called China Minor, 

The nine principaHties of Mansim under Cnblay: Vanan^ 
Cutcfieo, Quansi, Quantum, Unquam, Quianci, Kanquim, Foquien;, 
and Chequean. 

(a) Revolt of the Chinas, who not only recover Mansim^ but cross 

( 7 ) the Coromoran River and subdue six principalitieSn Sienci, Honan, 
Sanci^ Paquin, Xanctun, and Suchuon, in Cathay. 

Construction of the Great Wall, 1,200 miles long, encircling 
Scienci, Sanci, and Paquin. 

Tr>day China is di\dded inio two prodnees, Mansim, and 
f8) Eaiquin or Taygin: both provinces are governed by a Lord, Tu/dn;' 
Monarch. 

The nine principaliiies of Tangiic: Sachign, Camtil, Chintaias, 
Succur (with its rhiibarh)^ Ensinap Cergut, Ergimul, Singui^ and 
Campion. 

fQ) Christianity established in Jendu or Tenduc, where a sandal of 
S* Thome is still venerated. 

The five principalities of Tenduc: Gog. Magog (the Azure 
C ounlty=')^ t indacui. Cranganor^ and Jendu with the silver-bearing 
mniintains nf IdtEfa. 
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An easy rf>ute from Jndoslan or Mugor by way of Qaisiinir, 

Alar, Meiro, ihe river of northern Tebet, and La^m^ lo CaniLalo. 

This route thn»ugh Tebet to Coltear or Coitam and Sim, by 
wuy of Qiiexiniirp was used by the Indostanos who travelled from 
Mfjgor and Quexinur to Cathay and Sim and i^turnrd to Cambay a 
in 1611 AJ). during the governorship of Xech Abdoraen, 

The ancient route to Cathay vias through Turcastan, the 
Desert of Ltjpj, and Tangut. 

Another route through Turcastan, Cascar or Carcan or Hircande, 
and Tebet to Cathay. 

The easiest route to Cathay is through Indostan or Mogor, 
yueximir+ Tebet^ Aranda^ and Cottan. 

I’he name Cathay (Cathaio of Appian) derived Irnm A^tay^ the 
tianne of a people living near the Attay or Alt^y mountain^. 

The ancient dviJizatinn and silk-manufacture of the Attayos^ 
from whom are descended the Chinas, called by Appian Singi md 
Taygni, whence the names Mansim and Tav'^im.] 

Chapter 2* 

CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY IN CATHAY. 

♦[ChrisLianity introduced into Cathay by S. Thome or his (1) 
disciple in 6^ .A.D. 

The archives of the Chaldaean ArchbLshopric of Serra or 
Angiimale mention Christians in Jendu (Tenduc) and Sim. 

I'he Christian Argones spread throughout Cathay. Stlarco Polo (2) 
{bk. 2 eh, 6) says a great part of Aihay and M^n$im was inhabited 
by Christians^ that Mansim or China was governed by a Christian 
governor named xMarsarsis or ^larsalls, that churches were built in 
126S A.D., that in the following year, on the request of Cublay the 
I'artar, two priests of Ancona, named Xicolas and Gnilhermo, went (3) 
frfim Rome to Cathay by order of Pope Gregorio X. 

Garibay in his History' of the Popes speaks of Friar Anselmo 
and his brother Dominicans undertaking the journey to Cathay, 

S. Antonio speaks of Christianity in Cathay. Christianity 
nourished at Jendu: the bravery' of the Christian .Alans is proved by (4) 
the facl that they were entrusted by Cublay the Tartar Emperor 
with the conquest of as related by Marco Polo (bk. 2 ch. 

62), It was probably the Alans of Scythiat rather than the Goths, 
who entered Spain in 412 A.D.] 

Chapter 3. 

CONCERNING CHINA IN ATTAY. 

PmLEMY. China was called MansiTn or Mangim by n > 

Bk. 12. Ptolemy. ' ' ^ 

The province appears In his Table 12 of Asia, under the name 
of Sinarum regio or land of the Sinas. Appian in Part 2 of hTs 
Cosmographia names the Sypfni and Taygni of Mangim; indicating 
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that or ^lansiai was divide in la 2 pruvincts, Sim (Sygni) 

and M ansi m (Taygni). 

MARro Pth.o. The same divLsbn is n^ade by .\Jarco I'ola the 

2 7*h \'enetian in lioi^k 2 Chapter 70^ where he 

dt:scrit)cs the two CoiirEs of Man^m^ or Quinsay, calkd ” teEes- 
tial “ atid Singui called*' lerrestriaJ ”, 

yuinsay, or Sim T*ay, also called Tay Sini. the I'aygni o( 
Appian, is the city today called Xan Sim or Xanquim: while Sin^iui 
is the Signi of Appian ^ or Sinu 

Both these Courts uf China derive their names from the fact 
that they are situated in the land of the Chinas, for "ASfHi means 
' eye ”, and the eye is a peculiar feature of this pe<;ipie- 

In olden times the principal sea-ports of Mansim were QuLnsay, 
in Xanquini, situated at 26 degrees of north latitude, and Zarten or 
Zarton^ the chief centre of the spice-trade from the Itidias, which 
must probably be idenltfied with Canton, situated at the Treble of 
Cancer, for the distance from the port of Zarton to the island of 
Zipangrf or Jappon is SOO leagues^ as stated by Alarai Polo the 
Wtsetian in Book 3 Chapter 3. 

The fact that Quinsay and Zarton were the ports from which 
the Meet of Cublay the Tartar set sail lor Jai^wn indicates that there 
was no nearer port in the viLinity for the piirp;i^ ni trade and 
i n ler-commij nication ^ 

C(h: Sim or Cochim China, as being a dependency^ of ^tansini 
^although one might think it was a dependency' of Sim), they called 
t EK Sim or China Minor. 

As for the province of Sim with Us Chaldaean Christians, Its 
e?dstence was not known until it came to the knowledge of the 
Descobridor " in recent years: the only knowm divisions of China 
were Man^im and Cochim China, and we knew nothing of Sim, 
situated on the western border of ^lansimp until it was discovered in 
Id] I AT>. by means of a route through the land of the Indoatanos, 
To recapitulate, China, ur rather its people, is descended from the 
At lay os of the ancient Serica In India Superior of the Scyths: these 
Pi.ixv. Attaycffi are the Thyros and Toebaros spoken of 

Ht, ck " by Pliny in Book 6 Chapter 7: and from them 
are descended the Chinas who are the Sygni and Taygni of AppIan^ 

That the Chinas are descended from the Attayos is evid^nrerl 
by the name Laos or Altaos^ a people living in Sim or Simlao, on the 
western border^ or at any rale to the westwatd, of Mansim: Sim is a 
gieat province of which we possess no accounts. 

In 1530 AT>,, a large body of armed men from Sim^ seeking 
to iry their luck beyond the confines of tlieir homeland, travelled 
along the rivers of that region until tbe^' arrived in Camboja^ where, 
however, they met with total disaster, losing their goods and riches, 
including many pieces of gold, 

1'hese Lac® or Sim Laos were the people who carried on enm- 
mimication with Tntlta Inlm-Ganges and India Extra-Ganges, and 
had trading relations with Trapobana, called Ceyhin or Simbo from 
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ifie establishment of intercourse with the port of Chintao or Chilasi^ 
a jijfeat trading-centre in Atlay. 

The trade-nnite ran along the rivers oi Tangut, Fegu, and {^J 

Martavan. 

Chapter 4. 

CONCERNING CATHiGARA. 

|*nit.tMv. Ptolemy in hi& Table 12 of .^ia menitona the 

Tahir t2. of Cathi^ara, one of the great trade- 

centres of the world, situated on the southern continent m a bay of 
the China region. Up to the present we have no further knowledge 
Ilf this place^ except that there b a certain white people whci wear 
red tunics living on the continent of Lucach in Meridional India^ 
almost at the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

It fTiay well be that the port of Cathigara inhabited by the 
t'hinas is in fact situated in those parts, for Applan in his F^art 2 

As>pjas. of .\s]a shows that there dwelt in that part nf 

Pi. z t>j .4sm. ihe south the Fish-eating Chinas (these were iFh* 

Athio|ies): therefore Cathigara ought to be situated in the south. 

On the other hand it would appear that the h^y bekniginc t>> 

I he Chynas of t'athigara really belongs to the Chinas of Atlay^ who 
are “the Chinas Proper'^ of the world. So it may be that Cathi- 
gura is either the port of Quiimy or of Zarton^ 

Most praljably, however. Cathigara is the port in Coria cilled 
(^attacoria or Catticara^ which means “ Cattars of Coria for these 
C'orios were the pKncipal merchants engaged in the trade with the 
Tndias; it appears from the history' of the conquest of Malaca by 
.^ffon^^ de .Alboquerqne in IS! I A.D. that they came to ^lalac^i in 
connection with the gold-trade. 

That trade was carried on from Mabca with Curia. China. 

Java, ^lacagares. Gilolo, Banda, and Tynnor, is quite clear From 
li.^MAn Dr Goiis the w-rilings of Diego Ltj|>ez de J?iquejra. 

Chrtm. Governor of the State of the Oriental fndia.s^ 

Jo.\o i)K who made the discoveries of Malaca and Siimatra 

Ckron. in 1510 A,T>r in the time of the Viceroy Dnni 

Francisco Dalmeida. 

But he had no knowledge of the other trade which went south¬ 
ward. nor of the ancient traffic with Java Minor and wnth the land 
of Beachr 

The port of Cathigara cannot be placed in the great island oF 
r.ucaantara in ^leridlonal Indian so prolific in gold and spices: For 
while the limtarrs and annab of the Archinelago of Java ^lapr 
contain references to this Meridional India and Lucaantara, they do 
not mention any other trade-centre tn the south: moreover, since the 
trade with the Tndias b a matter universal notoriety among all 
men iMith natives and strangers, the conclusion h that the hay 
of the Chinas and the port of Catigara are situated to the northward 
in Attay-H for from the northern ports came the ships, pilots, and 
mariners engaged m this trade. 

Roya! Aii&tk 
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Chapter 5, 

CONCERNING TARTAR. 

Chapter 6. 

CONCERNING BELLOR. 

Chapter 7. 

CONCERNING THE LAND OF DARKNESS. 
Chapter 8. 

CONCERNING THE DESERT OF DEMONS. 


Chapter 9, 

CONCERNING OPHIR AND THARSIS. 

( n *[The siiuatbn of Ophir and Thar^is still unsettled afier much 
discussion. 

Robenho Stepbano (Francisco Botahio) places Ophir in 
L'hrislovao Colon's island qf Hespanhlda^ whence^ from Cybao^ 4SO 
talents of very fme gold were taken to Solomon, .^rias ^[ontan 
(2) places Ophir in Peru: others in various places, such as Sopbala in 
^lonomotai^. 

More probable is the opinion of Josephus that it was a province 
of oriental India, founded by t!)phir son of Jectan, mentioned in 
Oenesls, Chapter 19. 

The Scriptures, too. place Ophir and Tharsb in the far east. 

Perhaps they were In the region of gold mentioned by Ftofeny 
in his Table 12 of Asia near the Ganges, where in his time was one 
i>f I he fijreat irade-oentres of the world; for alon^ the Ganges came 
the gold-traffic from the very high mountams of Xegar Phirin. But 
] do not know if these were the high mountain tailed Sephptr. 

Perhaps the nam&a Ophir and Tharsis are derived from (.>phir 
and Tharsis, the best-known descendants of Sem and Japhet 
respectively. 

Some think that Tharsis comprised Ethiopia^ .Vrabia* and 
Persia, or Saba, Epha. and Madian (Psalm 44). 

In the Second Eotik of Judges Tharsis Is placed in Cilida, for 
Hoinphernes coming from Assyria, reached the high mountains of 
Ange (perhaps the Taurus)^ destroyed the famous city of ^liletus, 
and despoiled the sons of Tharsis and al^m the sons of Isnia''!, both 
those who lived on the confines of the desert and thejse who lived 
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uver against ihc land of Cdtm, The conclusion is ihai 1 harsis was 
siLuatt^ in Europe, Africa, and part of .\siaj while Ophir was situated 
in the other part of the continent of Asia. Both had a maritime 
commerce, 

Jt appears from the books of Kings and Chronicles that the 
deet collected by Josaphat at As-iongabet was intended for both 
Clphir and Tharsis. 

The gold-mines w'hich w^ere Solomon's chief objective appear to 
have been in Serica (even ii>day the best gold comes from Paguim): 
apparently in Solomoifs time, 1039 B.C., Serica and Attay were 
peopled hv an effeminate race from SsTia and Palestine. 

It may well be that the route to Ophir or Serica ran up the 
Ganges, for in olden times the [ndias traded with the hinterland and 
with the gold-mines m the mountains of X“egar Phtrin, mentioned by 
Plinv and Ptolemy as the Region of Gold. 

Later there grew up a traffic in the country' of Pegu around the 
trading-centre of Baracura. w'here ihe river runs up into Tartaria. 

It is probable that in Solomon's time the land^route w^hich took 
j years for the return journey was the old route across the Euphrates 
through Tharsis or Persia {mat Pharsis) as followed by the triljes 
of Israel on their way to Arsareth. while the sea-route w^ent as far 
as the Ganges, for Solomon had many products of the Gangetic area. 

The ten captive tribes travelled for more than a year and a half 
after ertsssing the Euphrates and came to .Arsareth, but its site is not 
certain» they may, however^ have gone to Cayra in the country' of 
Belor. The name Serica appears to be derived from Syria, whose 
[people founded it: most of the names, such a$ Gog, Magog, and Tyri. 
are Judaean, 

In Solomon's time the trade-route ran from A^iongaber in 
Idumea, along the coasts of Arabiai. Persia and Indostan^ to Cocho 
on the Ganges, thence by river to the gold-region, and through there 
to Serica. 

The mariners in their rowing- or sailing-boats appear to have 
hugged the coast: they did not know of the magnetic needle: they 
iiad no astronomical instrumeni^ for finding their way across ihe 
Ocean. 

The boats sailing from Cape Chori to Tapmbana were guidet! 
by the flight of birds: the Imts w'hich passed from the Red Se^i tij 
ihe Straits of Gibraltar were guided bv the coast of .Africa. 

Even in Pliny^s time they did not knoiv how to navip^le the 
Ocean: they had discovered nothing beyond Europe, Asia, and 
.Africa: they still thought that Thyle ivas the farthest limit of the 
worltf. 

Ptolemy makes it clear that in 163 A D. the sea-route extended 
further^ re,, froni the Red Sea along the coasts of Arabia. Persia, 
Indostan. Choromaudef. Cochn on the Ganges. L^iontana. and the 
Golden Chersonese^ until it to Meridional India. 

Serica, the twn Scy’lhias, and India Intra- and Estra-Ganges are 
the Asiatic cnimtries which have been longest kn- wm in Europeans 1 
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Chapter 10. 

CONCERNING INDOSTAN. 

*riii andem limes ihe prminces of fncldSTan, Turcastan, 
Astnican, and India Intra- and Fxtra-Ganges were tributaty lo 
Cathay. 

Indostan (derived from " Indosmeaning idofater ’* and 
“ Tan " meaning “ province ”) is today called ^^ogu] or, corruptly, 
Mogor. meaning “ shepherda surname given to the man who 
founded the monarchy of the Mogores, Tamerland, who conquered 
Kazacet the Great Turk. Tamerland married the daughter of 
Soltan t'sem, King of Dely; of the tribe of Chacatta of Satnarcand, 
once Turain (j.c., Turca or Tureastan), and succeeded to the throne 
on the death of ^itan Gsem in I4D4 A.D. The province acquired 
the name of Mogor because Tamerland was the first king of the 
Mopores. 

The iiame Tamerlane! means Tamer the Fmin 

Tamerland descended the folbwing kings, Mirasa (sycce^^ded by 
Xaroc), Sultan Mahamelh (succeeded by Oiilognbfith), Sultan 
Aliacayd, Amaxeth^ Babatp Hamau, Equebar Zaladhi Mahameth, and 
Vnstadin \rahan>et Zanguir Paxagad, who now, 1611 A.D,, reigns 
over the MoRores, 

Tndnstan nr ifognr is sepamted from Ttifcaiitan on ihe north 

(1) by the monnUins of Xaiigracoth {called by the Latins Tmaiis nr 
Caucasus): on the south it Is separated from the Decan and Onaes 

(2) and Orixa by the mpuntains of Galte: on the east it is separated 

(3) from I'ebeth, Sim and Afansim and Cocho Patlianes by the moun- 

(4) (5) tains of Xegar Pherin and the gold-lwaring mountains of Prosonay 

and the river Ganges: on the west it is separated imni Persia by 

(6) Carar^me. Candahar, and the river Tndo or Indi, 

The seven kingdoms of Indfistan, namely, Guzarate, Heli, 

(7) PuralK Caliul, Qiieximtr, Bengala. and Sintli: twsidcs other districts 
g4ivertied by Rajus or Rajas. 

All these kingdoms are at present governed by Xubibs under 
the authority of Patxa the Alogor king. 

From lielyt Tamerland^s first kingdom, his snccesi^ors conquererl 
ihe Either kingdoms of Tndf^tnnJ 


Chapter 11* 

CONCERNING TURCASTAN. 


Chapter 12. 

CONCERNING ASTRACAN, 
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Chapter 13. 

CONCERNING INDIA. 

*nndia Major (Intra-GanKes) and India Minor (Estra-Gangi^) 
aft inhabited by Bra^menss^—Masii Wolater^ and astrologers. 

The chief seat at the sect was in the peiunsula of Gatte (Bittiiuio 
of PtoieTiiy) in the district of I-ae. Ihe Braciinenes’ d^strirt of (1) 
Madure was pinbably in ChoromandeL 

Twelve families of Baneanes retired to Goi^^rate and the city 
<»f Tanna near Bombayn, w-here they built splendid pagodas. 

The Bragmcnef also extend further to the east, for instance^ to 
Indostan^ and Cocho near the Ganges^ and Pegu fwhich means 
Fagou or Pagoda of Bnama). ivhence Ferumal sprang; their original 
^anctuan^ was in Tropobana or Ceylon. The logiies and Veztheas 
wander round the Ganges region without having a Bxed abode: these 
fugues are probably tJie Gymnosnphists.l 

Chapter 14« 

CONCERNING INTRA-GANGES. 

*ritidi:i intra-Ganges (India Major) extends from the Tndo lu 
The tiaiiges: and from the Tropic nf Cancer in the north to ('ape 
Cleiri in Chornmandel: further south is the island of Tropobana. 

The peninsula of Gatte is called Bala^te. from the muuntains ( 1 ) 
known as Gattes: these should be Ptolemy s Bittigo, for names have 
changed, though the names of rhoromandcl and Malav^r (thr 
fhstricts round Bisnagsi and Calicut respectively) still surxnve: they 
are mentioned hy Pliny arid ^Tarco Polu.l 

Chapter 15. 

CONCERNING EXTRA-GANGES. 

India Extra-Gatigcs or India Minor runs eastward fr4>m the 
M-jint where the tropic nf Cancer Lnlersccts the river Ganges, as fnr { 1 J 
as CanibL>ja and the Mangic Sea ur Great Gulf. In this dlv sion nf 
India lay the trade-rnute, (the river-route to the hinterland^ of 
f'attay) with its Itading-centres, one at the mouth nf the river (2) 
Ganges and another at the mouth nf the river of Cusmim iti' Pegu: 
frfcr it was along the river of Cosnum that the bnsits |iassed up to 
Cattay: in olden limes this latter trade-centre named Baracura 
hy Ptolemy in his Table 12 of >\s[a+ where the district is designated 
region of gold '; This dividon of India al_so comprises the &}!den 
Chersonese or .Samalra, the mainland of UjontanaT and the islands 
of the .Aromatic Archipelago. 

Chorographtc tables of these islands have been prepared by 
Alvaro Pinto Coutinho, cosmographer. 
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Chapter 16. 

CONCERN[NG THE CAUSE OF THE FIXATION 
AND VARIATION OF THE MARINER’S 
NEEDLE. 

m * * * * ^ * 

♦[Only ill recent times %vas it discovered in Senca (Attay) that 
the magnetic needle could be used to denote the direction of the 
Pole Star. 

The compass-needle remains fixed at certain spots such as Cape 
Agullias (Cape of Good Hope), at the .^ssoresr at Cape S. Augustinho 
in Brasilj at Cape Chomorim in (ndostan, and at Point Romania in 
Ijonlana, 

The compass-needle deviates towards the north-east in certain 
lucaJities^ such as off the coast of Spain and Africa in the Atlantit 
Sea, 

It deviates towards the north-west on the eastern coast of Africa 
and in the Indian Sea. 

Loadstones are found in large quantities in other places than the 
Pole, and especially in India Intra-Ganges and India Extra-Ganges. 

I’he loadstone can attract the needle not only to the north, but 
to the east^ west^ or south: wherever one may be, the loadstone 
attracts the magnetiiied point of the needle. 

There are many kinds of these stones: they are blacky white, 
i’ilue, and cinnamun-tolour: the last-named is the best, the white 
h the least good. 

The practise of magnetizing the needle to serve as a compass 
cannot be very old: it is not mentioned by Pliny or Ptolemy or the 
i>lher writers or historians: Alarco Polo had no comiiiass when he 
made his successful voyage to Java Minor in the Austral Land in 
129% .^.1). The discovery of the compass was made by the Seres 
of Serica and the Attay os, Chincheo t^hinas^ the great navigators of 
ihe Mangle Sea. 

I’his nation has always navigated the Ocean of India Intra- 
Ganges anri Extra-Ganges and of Meddional fndiap for the whri^e 
area was tributary to the empire of Attay or Cathay (Serica), 

fn ancient limes the mariners guided themselves by the Pole 
Slar and L'rea Minor: later they used the mariner's compa^ in a 
sim[de form: filling a fjorcelain or glass bowl with salt water, they 
placed on the surface of the water a magnetized tailor's-ncedle, 
which pointed to the Pole. 

I have known the Chincheos use such an inslrumenl ftir navi¬ 
gating the Mangic Sea. 

It seems then that the discovery was made by the Chintheo^: 
it passed into Kurope in the year 1304 A.D.] 

.“^t Goa, the Z4th Xovember, 1613. 

Finis. La us Deo Optimo Maximo, 

FfNIS. L.AUS. DEO. 
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NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER L 

CHAPTER h Sir \V. George AlaxwdPs rendering of chapter^ (1) 
1 and iSf based on Janssens French %^ersion, has been published in 
JRASSB. No. 60. {1911). p. IS ct sgq- 

The present translation, based on the Portuguese transcript, 
will be found to differ on a number of points, though certain of 
Sir \\\ George Maxwell's felicitous phrases have been prcser%^ed. 

Town of Malaca. in the Journa! AsiaiiqHe. Tome XI. (?) 

pp. 393 €t sqq.. Per rand collects the principal accounts of Malacca 
and references thereto in the European, Arabic^ and Chinese authort' 
lies: some of the accounts are in French^ however. 

One mav also compare the following descriptions: — 

Eredia "{1597—1600) in the REPORT ON THE GOLDEN 
t HERSOXESK: p. 223 mfra. 

Resende (c. 1638): JRASSB. No. 60. U^ll). p. 3. 

Bort f 1678): JRASM&. Vol. V. Pt. L (1927). p. 9 
Malaca This word, in the form ^ MaJ^a first occurs, it 
would seem^ in the ^ Kot \fonthieraban '--or * Palatine Law ^ of 
Siam, enacted in A. D, 1360 ” —a source of Information “ authori¬ 
tative enough to admit of no question." (Gerini. RejecrrcAei on 
FfclctHy^s Geography Eaitfrn fl909). pp. S31- 532 L 

The dEile. 1360, is not univemlly accepted, however. The 
Chinese form of the name Moa-la-ka ' (.Amoy Hokkien; jlj ^ l 
dates from about 1403: the Europeans mostly w^rite *^Ialaca\ 
with variants, " Melequaand ‘ Melacha * (Vule and BumelL 
Ifofwn-Uhsoji. (1903). p, S44): the old maps have ^ Malacca ^ 

‘ 3[a1aca \ * Mellaca or ^ Alallaqua ^ 

3[odem French adheres to the spelling * Malaca\ and ui^es the 
expression ^ presqu ile de Malaca ' to designate the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, or, as It is novi^ often called, * Alalaya \ Letters addressed 
from France to Malaya ' are liable to be despatched to Malaga in 
Spain. 

The use of the term ' Malaya ^ as designating the Malay Penin¬ 
sula dates hack, it would seem, to the beginning of the seventeenth 
cenltiry, as the name ^ Malkya ' appi?ars in a letter of Instructions 
ff. 1614) from the East India Company (JRASSB. No. 54, f 1909), 

P- S2) : apparently^ however, the name was not then in to nmon use^ 
for we are told that the employment of the word ' Maleya “ by the 
Dutch Governor-General, Van Diemen fc. 1640) wa^ * unusuaD 
URASSB. No. 67. f 1914), p. 73). though 31anrique (1640) writes 
'Malaya': somewhat similar names " Mn-lo-yu \ * Malay ur ' etc. 
referring eiEher to a part of the Peninsula or to a part of Sumatra 
<x:cur in much earlier writers {Gerini- Researches (1909). pp. 

535 — 538) . 

The territory' later called 3ralacca was at one lime koEiwn to 
the Chinese as ^ Five Islands^ f "Tl irw-Zf^w), while the 

capital city of Malacca was in former times called Jakah {Gerini, 
Researches etc.^ pp. 501.521). 
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The Malay nanw b M^kka. 

(4) Means. Four derivaiiDtis of the word ‘ Malaca ' have been pui 
farmird. 

First. Barros (I555J and Albuquerque (1557 3 allese a con¬ 
nection betiveen ' ^lalacca ' and '^^lakyo * (Malaio), the point \mT]g 
that in Javanese the word ^ Mal^yu ' si^ihes ' to run away ^ and 
the proper nanie has irnditionally been derived from ihbp in reference 
to the alleged huEndation of Malacca by Javanese fugitives, 

Yule and Burnell (Hotsoti-Jobson. p. 544) quote Skeat a? 
writing ‘The sui^gested connection between Maitiyu and Malak*t 
appears impossible to me, and, T think, would do so to any one 
acquainted with the laws of the bnguage,*' 

Secondly. Albuquerque mentions an aJiernat!\^ derivatEon, 
which evidently refers to the Arabic ^ Miilakat" " a meeting The 
" Malay Anmh " (1612) allude to this; 

The Arabs gave it the name of Makkat nr the mart for 
rolicctmg all merchants iLevdrtt^s Tranihfhji, (1821). p, 
lOS). 

I'his Elerivation '' may li^e Totally rejected,’- (Yule and Burnell. 
liffbson-Jftbum. p. 544). 

Thirdly- ('rawfurd is positive that the place was called from 
the wfjrd ^ Mahka ^ the Malay name of the rwbftra. nr 

emblic Myrobalan: Yule and Burnell IFIabam-Jobutn. p. 544) quole 
,‘'keai as uritinK “ There can be nu doubt that Crawfurd Ls ricfht, 
and that the pkee was named from the tree/' "The fact is that 
the place, as is so often the case among the ^ la lays, must have taken 
its name from the SungCi Mahkaf or Ma^aka RT\er^^ 

Kourlhly. Geritii can no L credit the derivation from th'^ mme 
fi»f the embltc mjTobakn. and prefers tpi hr^ld that the ramp of 
^falacca is either a modification of MaltiyaMam or Makvaku 
f meaning the * country^ of the Makyas nr that it h idcnticii] with 
MiHaktjf the name of the Siulhern Indian tribe mentioned in the 
.VLihahhfinita, transplanted, like many i>lhers., on the soil of t[ic 
Makv IVninsula."' i R^'srnrrltrs rtc, p, 105>. 

In conneclitm with the reference in the Malay Annak^V 
‘ SSjarah Melayit \ aljovc. may be E>bserve<l that ‘Mhc ^faky 
Annak ■” though dated A D. 1612. refer to ^^the kte Sultan Aladin 
Riavat Shah who died in -Arheen Ttiis reference shows that the 
hi:w>k was revised S4ime yearn later than 1612(\^'illiinson. .1 
ffhhfry itf fkr Pf-masuiar Xfalay!rr (1^2.^). p. 6D). 

(5) Alyrohalans, '>ryrohaSan' Is the ^*iiame appli-'d rn certain 
dried fruits and kernels of iL^tringen* flavour, btU of several soecips 
which were from an earlv date exp^wted fron^ Tndin and had a 
high repntarion in The medieval pharmacnpoeia " Thty a-p still, 
m some extent, impiirled into Envlimd, hui for use in farm me and 
dveinc, not in pharmacy ”. ^A'ule and BumelL Hohffitt Jiihson^ 
nm3). p. 607-3.) 

Aerlele: Lc.. " . J vrr/i * ('trickling water", Malay): c/. the 
Malay .Umah*' fl6l2). from .Ayer l^leh_to the entranre 
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Ilf ihc Iwy of Moar was one uninljerriipted market plat:* " (p. J23>, 

Ihe slreani tnj longer exists, tbouph the name is perpetuated, it 
Would seem, in the presenl’day ' Ayer L/eleh Koad in Malacca town. 

Kuquct China: ix,, the modem * Bukil China' (Malay), i7) 
‘Chinese Hill ’, called by the Dutch ‘ Boucquet China , ‘ BuukU 
CliHia and * Buuquel China % ■' name of a hill just NE of Malacca 
town, connected in Malay history with Chinese settlers of the l.^th 
cemiiry and now containing many Chinese ijraves,” 

Governor Borl says that the Portuguese called the hill St. 
i'raitcisco, 

I’he well at the foot of the hill produces water of excellent 
iiualiiv: this ntay have been the rrrMO» d'etre fur the Dutch guard of 
l.t men. (y/i-J-SM/B. Vol. V. I'l. 1. 11927). pp. 20, 31. 209). 

The Chinese call the w^lls H # ' Sampo-chcng ’ tin 
Cantonese), “ Sampo's wells ”, in the belief they were dug by the 
v.ell-knuwh eunuch Cheng Ho (also called Sant Po) of the Ming 
dynasty (c/. JFASSB.So. 42. (1904). p. 159). At Ktiala Lumpur 
snd other plates in the Peninsula there are said to be temples, known 
jis = Sam Po Rung ’ dedicated to the same personage, whose exploits 
now form the subject of a Chiivese citiematograpli film 

L'juntana. “This is the Malay name (nearly answering to (k) 
* Land s End ’, from ujuHR, ' point or prnnumlory and funuh, 

‘ land ’) of the extreme end of the Malay Peninsula ternunaiing in 
what the maps call Pt, Romaiua. In Godinho de Eredia s 
Dfffurdrtviwi de Maiaea the term is applied to the whole peniii*ul:i 
\ij. Part I chapter 9], but owing to the interchangeable of w, v, 
and of j, i, it appears there throughout as " \‘[ONTAN'A 

The present translation employs the form ‘ Ujontana following 
the translation publi-shed in JRASSB* No, 60. p. IS. 

The name is also applied to (1) the lower part of the MaJav 
Peninsula”: (2) the Kingdom of johore, as in MarsdenS 
iihtory of Sumetra^' (p. 345), where the author refers to “ King 
of Oojrtng Tana tformerly of Bintang) (3) in Harms tl\ . xi. I3). 
the capita! city. 

Pinto (c. 1539) has ‘ Jantana '. Galvano (r. 1550) ' Jen tana 
Barms (IS53) ‘ L'janlanaBolelho (15,54) ‘Ojantmia*. Resonde 
(f. 1638) ‘ junlana \ and .\ndrada (c. 1664) ‘ Viantala('k'ule 
and Bumell- Hobson-Jobson, p, 950; /i?,'I.S5B. No. 60, pp. 3, Hi 
and 18; JRASMB. Vol. VI. pt. IV. (1928). p. SS). 

According to Leyden's translation (1821) of the " 1/ti/uy 
(1612), the phrase * Cjung Tana Besar‘Great Ujung 
Tanabwas used to designate the ‘ Malay continent ' i.e,, 
apparently, the Malay Peninsula, (p. 200). 

The expression ‘Ujong Tanah ' wnuld appear to be represented 
in the ' Ta-na-ki*seu * (ig li iH) of the HAi-pei-fiJ-sAn chart, 
and the ‘ U-tang-ta-lim ' ( T ^ ^ ) of the ffistory of the 
dynasiy, (JRASSB. No, 53. (1909), p. 155: Groenevelrlt in 
hlitavs rclatini> to i»da~Chhnt. Second series, (1887). vol. L p, 
254). 
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The PerTiiiciin. The transcripL has ^‘aqiieUe Pemicuri ”, 
Ferr^ind notes lliat ihk is really a feniinmc designation: in the 
RFl'iJRT OS THF GDLUKX CHERSONESE, iiowever, Eretlia 
siieaks of •M^arimkura (p. 229 Finnahuni was a 

preientious fndsan tklemeaning ^ king \ Wilkinson assigns to 
him the name of Muhamniacl Shah, ^-1 History etc. pp. 19, iO). 
(10) tirst i^ing of the Malayos. In the [JESCRIPTIOX OF 
MALAGA (I&13) Eredia refers a^veral titnes to Pemiictiri ' as 
being the hrsi Ring of the Malays: one condmies th^t he has 
abandL>ned the view which he puts forward in the REl^RT ON 
THE iX>LDEN CHERSONESE, that from its inception in the 
year 3 B.C. the -Malay ^ empire enjtiyed an unbroken continuity, 
the seat being transferred from Paiani to Pahang, Malacca, anil 
Jnhore setcessively (ch p, 231 injra). 

It is noteworthy that he impliedly repudiates the prior existence 
of any kings at Singapore. 

\'alentyn (1726) alleges that the founder of Malacca reigned 
for three t^ears at Singapore before commenting a further reign of 
22 years at Tiialacca (JHASSB. No. 13. {\mj. p. 67). 

According to Blagden, Singapore became independent of Paleni- 
bang^ under iis own kings^ about the year 1295 {JRASSB. Xo. 8L 
(1920). p. J5J. ’ 

3ialayt!6. Eredia usually writes ' Malayos \ frequently 
Malaios and once ^ Malaes '. The name is subject to many 
variations; Linschoten, for instance, writes ' Maiayos ‘ Alalaiens", 
' Malayers ' and ' Malayen ’. 

(12) So famous. The Portugese called the city A Famosa 

(J3) 2 degrees 12 minules. The position of the Trigonometrical 

station at Hu kit China h 2 11' 55.13^^ X. i02* 15' 30,95^' E, 

(14) In front of the first climate. The Portuguese transcript reads 
" antes do primeiro clyma One of the maps, hitherto unpublished, 
included in Eredia's TREATISE OXOPHIR shovi-s the first climate 
to commence at 12*^ (South): presumably Eredia held the first 
climate north of the equator to commence at 12“ likewise. 

In the 150S Latin edition of Ptolemy (British Museum Map 
Department, c 1 d 3) a map purporting to be compiled from recent 
observation " places the first climate and the second climate in 15" 
and 22"^ respectively; it is not clearly indicated, however; at what 
poims they begin and end. lucideTitally, this map provides an 
interesting commentary on the knowledge or lack of knowledge 
pos.sessed by educated Europe about the configuration of India and 
Further India prior to the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese: 
not only does the coast of China run due south in true Ptolemaic 
fashion but a portion til thi$ coast is marked part i)j the is:hnd of 
Seyl{in '\ while Sumatra is labelled Taprohetna tifias Zolhm' and 
the real Ceylon is given the name of " Pritam \ 

Java and Borneo are not indicated. On the .Malay Peninsula 
four names are marked: — 

MaioquUc/w; w'hatever that may be: (? Pioleiny*s Afaku- 
fcohn): 
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Maitiihs] Malacca: 

Gutsy Vi [J&rUaps Grisek in Java, which app^Ars hav^ been 
an Arab port of cail in the Hih certurj': 

CapiiTa; apparently Japara in Java, which accorilinK lo Javanese 
tradilHin was visited b^' Chinese traders in the 10th century. 

1411. [ n the R EFO RT t)N‘ TH K UOLD E.V C’ H E RSON KS E (] S ) 
Eredia K!\'es the date as 139S; see p. 229 injm. 

'ITie date stiil remains gncerlain. 

1'errand discusses the question in Joiirnai Atiaiiqt4C. (191&). 
p. 459 et sqq.; he finds a great diversity of dates given by the early 
w'riters, the Sth century in Correa, the first half of the lith century' 
in Barros, 1252 or 1253 in Vaienlyn, the first half of the 14lh 
century in C'outo, 1411 in hredia, and 1420 in the CuniTnentaries of 
Mbuquerque: he thinks that there is nothing improbable in Correa’s 
sialetnent, though the date cannot be precisely ascertained: and ho 
would indenlifv Malacca with Marco Palo's ‘ fine and noble ’ dty. 
t>r. BSagden tells the translator that he thinks Malacca did not rise 
to be a place of any real significance until after the fall of Singapore 
{probably about 1377), though it may have been in esisietice, as a 
STiial] wayside port, for some period before that time; he doubts 
whether v,e can safely follow the " .4ir«iifi " in gening that 

Malacca was actually founded after the downfall of Singapore; he 
distrusts the alleged early references to the place in the Javanese 
history Pararatun and in the Siamese Kot Mofitfiierabati. ^ 

The earliest contemporary reference to Malacca occurs in the 
ViHg-VaiSfiSng-laa of ;Ma Huan who relates that Malacca was 
visited by a Chinese mission under Cheng Ho in 1409 (Croeneveldt 
in Esstivs retaling to Indo-Cftina, Second Series. (1887). Vol. I, 
p. 243)', though the History of the Ming dynasty {1368—1643) 
records a Chinese mission under Vin Ch'ing in 1403, (Groeneveldt, 

U '^■4S Jl 

' CJ- Biagden’s article on Malacca in the Hnryclopaedk oj Iskw. 

No, 39, (1929). p. 186. . . ■ u 

Malacca was preceded by Kedah f? Kra| and Pasai as^lhe 
chief trading port in these seas, -Vo. '7- (1917), p, 171). 

See also JRASSB. No. S6. (1922). p. 257: Rouffaer on the 
early history of Singapore, johore and Malacca, 

The translator desires to acknowledge his great indebtedness^ to 
Dr, C, Otto Blagden for bis invaluable assistance in connection 

with this paper. _ - 

“ Saletes, ' The word occurs in the forms ^ Cellaies (.^IbUj- 
querque (1537) and Barros (ISS,1) ),‘Celetes ,‘Celebes , * Sektea , 

' SelletB ‘ Salettcs ' (in Floris ’ “ Travels ”), and among the Dutch, 

‘ Saletters ' and ' Zaletters , ■ u 

" The name (in variatis spellings) was applied very early in the 
16lh century by the Portuguese to the sea-gyp^i^ (Malay ffraag- 
taut) who wandered in their baiats up and down the Straits o! 
3Taiacca and only made more or less temporary settlements mi 
shore." {JRASMB. Vol, V. Ft, I. (1927). p. 228). hrom 
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Wilkinsun s note (.1 History etc. p* 28) said to mean ‘ people ot 
the Straits (Selat) one gathers that he was not convinced alniui 
the Lorrecinesa of the derivation; indeed, he has elsewhere {Fsptrs 
i»i Mttiiiv Abori^iml Tribes, (19(0). p. 25) suggesiisl 

that the word * Cel kit es ' may be a corrupted fotm of the expresston 
‘ Besisi laul ' {U., ' Sea-Besisi *). Moreover, Dalnado in his 

Clossario Lvsu-Asiatiat (1919), written in Portuguese, comments 
that the Malay language, does not admit of such derivations ’ as 
- Celetes ' from ’ SelatThis b the usually accepted derivation, 
liiiwever. 

lYrnitid ibe a5 “ :i iieolugisni U^nwil 

with the Malay word selai, strait , [JtWHat isiatitiue. (1918), 
p. 434). . * 

Many of the early travellers comment utifavnurably on the 
liiratical tendencies uf these folk, 

Eredia stigmatizes them here as “ a wild, cannibal race ", and 
in the RErX)Rr OX THE GOldJEX CHERSONESE refers to 
■ fishermen called ‘ Saleles or Pirates, and Sea-robhers set- p, 229 
infta. Resende (r. 1638) while denouncing theni as " evil-heurled 
:iiid treacherous”, accuses them neither of cannitsilism nor piracy: 
in his eves their chief crime was that they acted a,s sjiiei for the 
Dutch. ■ (/R-4,ViiB. No-60, (1911). p. 10). 

Governor Sort (1678) speaks uf Bencalis in Sumatra being 
visited by the Saletters, a Malay tribe of very uncivilised people 
he calls them •' The Saletters or pirates *' {IRASMB. Vol. V. Pt. 1. 

( 1927). pp. 177 and 182), 

Bowrey (1669 — 1679) says “The ^aleeters are aWlute 
Piratts anti arc often cruiseinge about Janselone and Piiho Sani- 
lielon iCtniHtries Round the Bay of BengaL (Hakluyt Society, 
1905), p. 237), 

They were slUl active in the time of .\le,vander HLtmiUon 
(1727), “ (-'reebooiers, called Salleiters, who inhabit Islands along 
the sea-coast, and they both rob, and take People for Slaves, (East 
Indies, Vol. IL p, 68 f.) 

Forrest does not appear to mention them by name in his 
to Mergtii (1784); apparently at this time the name was 
no longer in use; the last quotation given by Dalgado is dated 1650, 

" Resende (r. 1638) speaks of the 3[alays as 

fighting, among other weapons, with ' saligasTeixeira writes 
• selihles “ The word is Malay—«7i,?r. Malay b:tys generally 
make the head of a setigi of bamboi>. cut to a razor-edge in the 
shape of a spear-head, and use it for spearing pelandofc and napu ” 
URASSB. Xo. 60. (1911) PP ^ 6tid 13). 

Annandalc and Robinson say that the tail-slings of rays, reputed 
to be very poisonous, are used as dagger-blades bv the Orang Laur 
Islam iSamsams) off the coast of Trang; they also speak of fish 
spears with a single prong as being in common use. tFasrimti 
Matayensrs. Atitkrtipolof^y, {1903), pp, 55 and 56), 
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Isthmus. Biological and geological evidence combineii indl- (isj 
cate that the rcninsula vraa in recent times connected to the 
j^^i^hlpjeiagOj so that Sumatraji Java, Borneo, and the Peninsula were 
uiiited to Joini a continent. 1 he sea level then rose till the Penin¬ 
sula was a group of islantL, and suLsequent recession of the sea 
took place laier, which is believed to be still in progress at the 
present day." (IRASSB. Xo. 36. (1922). p, 2Sp}. 

Ridley says that Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula were con¬ 
nected by a land area which bore originally one continuous llora. 
iJRASMB. Voh I. Pi. 1. (192^). pp^ 49—50). 

\S'heiher there ever existed such an isthmus as Eredia describes 
or whether Sumatra was origimilly separated from the Peninsula by 
a narrow river which gradualty broadened, cannot be definitely 
affirmed. The probability is, however, that the separation occurred 
many thousand years ago, and that no land-connection remained in 
the time of Piolciny ( about 150 AJ).) ns Eredia alleges in Chapters 
3 and 12 of Pan I (see pages 22 and 34 supra}^ or even in the 
time oi Solomon {c. lOOO B.C.), Enedia asserts in the TREATISE 
(;X OPHIR (see p. 125 iw/ra). The pre^zent-tay chan docs 
not suggest any obvious land-passage from Cape Rachado to Pulau 
Rupatt on the contrary a more probable land-connection appears 
10 be indicated from Tanjong Rultis^ or again from the islands off 
Port Sw^ettenhani, to the Sumatran coast: in fact, it has b^n said 
that in the Malacca Slrails tJie sea bottom shelves up by Singapore 
to the South and by Port Swettenham to the north- It may be 
compared roughly to the low^er half of an .Allenbury s feeing 
bottle/' 

In a region so dose to the earthquake area, however, the 
present^ay chart is perhaps a criterion of no great value, 

Tanjontuan ... . Caborachado). This Portuguese name ap- tl9j 
parently means cloven (mchiida) headland ", Cape Rachado^ a 
promontory on the coast of Simgal Ujong. .. .on the W. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula^ about lat. 2 25' X. Its Malay name is Tanjong 

Tuarij the masters cape {IRASMB. VoL W FU L (1927)^ 

p. 210). 

In Chapter 4 of Ft, I Eredia says it derives its name from the 
fact that it constitutes the burial-place of * Permicuri he refers, 
presumably, to the founder of Malacca, 

It is an old animistic holy place going back to very ancient 
times and ow'ing Its origin to a simple natural phenomenon .... at 
tills cape two strong and opposing currents meet and cause a dan¬ 
gerous eddy or race in w^hich boats are liable to be upset. Hence, 
the DiUtu Tanjofig 'fuan, the elder of Cape Rachado^ is a saint of 
no ordinary celebrity among the sea-faring class of natives 
(7i?.lS5^/Xo, 53, U909). p. 151). r/. Dr, Winstedt's paper on 
Kiinimfi in JR ASMS. Vol. 11. Pt. HI. p. 264. 

The C'hinese call the headland {in t'antonese) ^ Tan-yiing-tun 
^ )t or ^ TLin-l 'mi f |0 ^ ) f.c., ^ I mn headland \ nr 

Shang-la^t'ok ' ( d: ^ IIS ) ^ ‘ living Datoh meaning a 
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Balvalii ’ 

, t‘ idol 
Brails 


J, V. Mills. 

‘ stone joss ■- These ■ stone josses ' arc cuininonly (ujitd on iiruiiii* 

neiit hills, , . 

Designations such as ‘ Tanjong Tokong ( Temple Lape j, 

* Tanjong Kramal ’ (‘ Wonder-working Cape or ‘ Pnlau Berhala , 
(■ Idol Island ') are common in :Mab.van waters: compare an 
interesting paper on Promontory 'J'emples in the Mediterranean and 
Red in classical times (T/ie Cfiogiaphicat Review. 1927. p. 
353)- 

Tanjonbalvala: U., Tanjong Balvala. The word 
cannot be explained: possibly it is a corruption of' Berhala 
Malav), which the European travellers corrupted into 
‘ Barala ‘ \'aiella ’ or ‘ Varela It was hop^ that some clue to 
the word might be provided by the name ' Tokiio Bavala Bangku *, 
" a rock awash at low water, lying 2’i miles, 15'' true, from the 
west extreme of I’ulo Bunting, and 114 miles from the shore,” 

Local enquiries, however, lead to the oondnsion that bavala 
here is not a corruption of ‘ berhala ’ but probably the Malay w'ord 
■ hala ’ meaning ‘ directiont 
The translator is indebted to Mr, T. \\ . Clayton, British 
■Adviser, Kedah, for making these enquiries. 

\o such Bsiilvala C^iin bt traced. 011 + or in the 

immediate vicinity of Pulau Rupat on the east coast of Sumatra 
opposite Cape ^rhado. 

While speaking of the word * berhala ’ one may mention that 
according to Banos the Portuguese corrupted the name Pulau 
Berhala into Pidvordm: hence the name as given in Eredia’s map 
(see p. 215 mjra) is correct, and not a mislection as one might 
have imagined; Calvano (c. 1550) calls the Island F&tuorcira, [The 
Discoveries o/ the XVorid. {Hvkbiyt Society. 1862). p. 107)- 

The translator of .Albuquerque’s Commentaries designates it 
‘Powder Island'. (Hakluyt Society, IBSS. 111. p. 62). 

Linschoten’s map has .Apoluoreira, while other writers have 
‘ Fulo Verela ‘ Pulo Verera ‘ Pulo A erda ‘ Polow Vararah and 
‘ Pulavcarara 

Samatla. Gerini has examined in detail the various forms Of 
the word: the Eunqieans have ‘ Samara ", ‘ Samarcha\ ' SumO'Uia ' 
Smuhora \ ‘ Sinohora \ ‘ Summoltra ‘ Sciamulhera ‘ Sumatra 
■Zamatora^ 'Camatra’,' ‘Samolra’, ‘ Samatra ‘ Zamatri 
‘Samotra': the Malays and Arabs, ' Samadra‘ Sumutra 
‘ Sumatra' Shamalrah ^ ‘ Sapimudara the Chinese ‘ Su-mu-tu-la ' 
( ^ jpl ). ‘ Hsli-wcn-ta-na ’ ( Jfll ), 

'Su-men-ta-la ’ I ^ 414 )■ 

In all these cases, the word contains the ‘ r ’ or a Syllable la 
or ' »a ' corresponding to the ' r'. 

He mentions two exceptions, however: I'arker in the .Asiatic 
Quartfriy Revievf for January, 1900, pp. I3l —2, quoting two forms 
‘ Su-mu-t:i ' and ' Sii-nten-na of the latter Cerini remarks “evi¬ 
dently a contraction of Su-nienda-wa '* (tlerini. Researches etc. 
(1909), pp. 644—655). 
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h w<iiikl setfm (hen lliat Kmlia oblatned his iniormatlon as to 
the correctness of the form ' Samalla ’ from Chinese who pronounced 
the name in this manner. In the eleventh century the Chinese 
pppear to have known the bland as ' Sumgta {Journal AiiaUqiie. 
11917). p. 335). 

1 he confusion between Taprohane and Sumatra persisted long: 
riretlia himself in the REPUKT ON IHE GULDEN CHER- 
SOXf-iSE falls into this error (see p. 237 irtira): he recants, how¬ 
ever, in the DESCRU'l'KlN OF MALAGA when he states that by 
TROi*OB.ANA ‘ the classical writers referred to Ceylon (see p. 38 
tiipra). Governor Sort (1678) continues the error (yif.-l.^xMS. 
Vol. V. Pt. I. (1927).p. 9). 

Some writers, e.g. Xew'bold, have surmised that the identity 
of ‘ Taprobaiie' may have been obscured owfing to the fact that 
Sumatra was connected to the mainland and formed the southern 
extremity of the Golden ChersoneM. 

It i's noteworthy that in the early writings Sumatra alone, or 
sometimes the area embracing both Sumatra and Java, is referred to 
as ‘ Vava(r/. faurital Aiiatique. 1922. p. 243'. Eticyclopacdia 
of /j/uwf. Ease, 1- p- 551; Uerini. Researcfies, etc. (1909). p- 
632 et s^q)- 

“ Golden Chersonese Gerini points out that whereas Erato¬ 
sthenes, Dionysius Periergetes, and Pomponius 3Iela (c. SO A.D.) 
refer to the Malay Peninsula as KhryiS or Chrysi Insula, the 
Coiden Tsle'", Marinos of Tyre and Ptolemy (c. ISO .A.D.) speak 
of it as the “ Golden Chersonese he thinks that both d^igna- 
tions are probably true, each in its own respective time: that is, that 
the Malay Peninsula, or rather its southern portion, has bwn an 
island before assuming its present highly-pronounced peninsular 
character ".“the passage across it must have become im¬ 

practicable soon after the middle of the first centurj' .A,D.’'. 

Even after this, the trans-peninsular route “ was anciently 
followed bv a great part of the trade between India and the GuH of 
Siam, in order to avoid the difficulty and dangers of a long ^a 
navigation through the Straitsthe two harbours which 
formed the termini of the navigation on both sides, as well as the 
overland route that connected them, must have in consequence 
acquired great impiortance. .And thej' must have retained their 
prominence for a long period until the advent of the Portuguese, and 
I he introduction of more Improved methods of navigition. But, 
notwithstanding all this, we find trade routes across the Malay 
Peninsula at the Kra Isthmus, and further north at Mergui, much 
frequented up to the middle of the eighteenth century.” (Gerini. 
Rescanltcs etc., pp- 77, 7S, SO, 94). 

The existence of the trans-(>einnsular trade-route prolxibly 
supplies the clue In the nelivlly in the^e ^»ar(s during the Slh to the 
t2th century of the Sailendra kings of I’alemhang (.9rf fj’Jtfy,!) who. 
after establishing their thalassocracy in the Straits, assumed also to 
control the trans-peninsular iraific. 
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The kij^o {Kalii, Kf?m, M ) the Chinese (Grccne- 

veldt. hc~ ciL p. 241 ) a.ntj the Kafa^i of the Arabs ^re probably lo 
be identified with Kra lKerah)j and the Tim Sim t ifiti ) oi 

the Chinese {UroeneveldL. he. dr [x 239 J wiiu lennasenm* 
(Fcrrand. Jounmi Ashiique, 19 IS^ Tome Xl. p. 399: Tome XIL 
p. 89). 

The political inftuence ol 5rl Vijaya over the region of Ligor 
and Jaiya is proved by inscriptions (G. Coedes. '' RcCfiU Archticii-^ 
hgicd Progress in Siafii in Indian Art and Ldters, S. VoL 1. 
No. h Sumairan empire seems to have 

been in close coniaci with ihe old Buddhist cenlre of Nalanda in 
India (W, F* Stotterheim. Archa^ohgkal Research m Java and 
3alL 1925— to’* in Indian Ar4 and Letters'" X. S. Vpl, I. No. 1. 
(1927). p. 75). 

For the Kingdesm of Paleinbang generally see G. Coed^^ Le 
Roy time de Crtvijaya'" in the Ridktin de TEeok Fran^ahe 
dkxlreme-orieni. Tome XVllU tl9l8), Xo. 6. p. 1 —36 (p. 23 
this Hinduised Alalay Kingdom whose intluence radiated ^ fiom 
Sumatra, over both side.^ oi the Peninsula"), and G. Ferrand^ 
fJFmirire smnatranais de Crivijaya in Jonrml Asiatiqnt\ Tome 
XX. (1922). pp. 1—104 and Ihl — 246 (p. 241 '"the creation in 
Snmatni of a centre of Indonesian civilimtion which in the 8th 
century was ruled by a king Cakravartin whose fame extended until 
the 10th centuiy' as far as the Jocality of Xepal 

In connection with the evidence for the view^ that the FeiiinsuU 

once a series of islands which became connected through elevation 
of the land above sea-level, one may mention that Imth Ligor and 
P'hattalung which w^re formerly situated on the sea-beach are now 
many miles distant from and that the designation ‘ Fulau 
(* island ’) iSj or was, applied to places now far inland: for instance, 
l^ulau Sabang (Tampin)^ and Pulau Tunggal (Btikit Tunggal in 
Perak). 

It has also been suggested that Gungng Jerai and Gunong 
Ferak in Kedah and Mt. (Jphir in Johore were at one time island; 
detached from the mainland as Penang is to this dav. (IRASMB. 
Vol. IV. Pt. IIP (1926), p. 290), 

It may added that several of the old maps show watenvays 
crossing the Peninsula (see for instance, the map of Diegus Homem 
dated 15SS: British Museum Manuscript Gepartniejit. Add. 5415 
a. 9.): with regard to the w'ater-connection by ivay of the 3Iuar 
and Pahang Rivers it is stated in the China Sea FH&t (1916) 
^■oL T. p. 234 that ' Jempole ' is separated from Sungei Serting by 
El strip of swampy land only 2 Vi cables wide, and that h is easy tu 
drag canoes from one to the other: compare /RASSB- Xo/ 15 
(TSSS) p. 27 '"by ascending the Muar and Rumpm rivers, crossing 
a few hundred yards of land and Etescending I he Sempang, Mentigq 
and J'Eihang Rivers, or vice versti, the Peninsula can very easily be 
crossed in a CEitnparalively short lime ”, 
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Ercdia’s map of Malacca district (p, 2 IQ infra) shows th? 

‘ Panarican\ the draR-way (Mahiy Uarrk’ ‘drag’) tielwcen the 
Mnar and I’JihuiiR Rivers: it was I’id * I'anarlsan ’ that the defeated 
King of Malacca fled to Pahang an the capture of the town by the 
Portuguese in I5ll. i'Watity Amaf$'\ Leyden’s translatiin. 

fl821) p' iSH). . , , 

One is templed to hazard the guess that the rise of oialacca 
may have been due to the fact that this river-way provided easy 
communication with the opposite coast of the peninsula and easy 
means of egress for the valuable products— tin, camphor, eagle-wood, 
etc., of the hinterland. 

Ruler of Pam: i.e., ruler of Pahang. _ 

This gentleman, apparently, was a Siamese, as the rtiler in 
about 1470 was a Siamese f Wilkinson. .! I/istifry eU., p* 33). The 
name ‘ Pahang ’ occurs in the various forms ‘ Pan , ‘ Pam ‘ Faam 
‘ Paham * Pahan and ‘ Pahangh the Chinese called it 
{P’Sng-ficng, P’ong~tien^)t Or ^ isC {P'ing-k*eng, P <tng-hnag) . 

The old Court name was fndrapura. 

ft might be worth while to enquire whether there is any con¬ 
nection between Patigan {corruptly ‘ Panggang ’) the name of an 
aboriginal tribe inhabiting Kelantan and Pahang, P'^ing’hsng, the 
Chinese name for the country, and Pahang, the Khmer word for 
* tinthe Chinese used tin in about ICOO B.C, for their bronz' 
coins: the Malay Peninsula was the nearest foreigi ciuniry' from 
which to get it: as Bbgden points out, a parallel may be found on 
the western coast of the Peninstita where the .Arabs obtained their 
word Kaia’i V tin ’) from Kahh, the name of a place {JR.ASHB. 

No. 38, {1902). p. 20). fFerrand denies this connection.] See 
nnte on '* calim p. 164 infra. 

In connection with the suggestion that the Chinese might hav; 
obtained tin frcnii Pahang in early limes, it miy be noted that in the 
newly-discovercd Indus civilization copper and tin were alloyed to 
make razor-edges in about 3000 B.C.: Childe Eiavs this tin came 
fmm Khorasan and Qurma. fT’Ar .infienf Kast. (1928), 

pp. 20S. 207). 

Pahang w'as conquered, according to Malay records, by the 
Malacca King Mansur Shah (comracnced to reign about 1459) who 
carried into captivity the ruler Maharaja Dewa Sura, “a relative of 
the King of Siam and married his daughter, Puteri Wanang S?rl. 
(Wilkinson. .-1 ffisiory c/f., p. 33: JR.lSMB. \'ol, IV. Pi. If. 
(1926). p. 192). 

Overlord of the countries of Ujontana. The Fcjrtuguese tran^ (24) 
cHpt has “senhor de Pam superior daquellea terras de Viontana '*: 
Jannsen rentiers “le chef do pays de Pam, dont 1e territilre 
s’etendait plus haut que les lerres de Vioutana "t which is translated 
in JRASSB. So, 60. (1911). p. 19. “ the ruler of Pam (Pahang), a 
territory in the interior of I'jontaiia The difference lictween that 
rendering and the present translation is of sonic hisloricai importance. 

1930] Rayal Aiiatir Socicly. 
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Ferrand ^ipiwars lo accept Janssen's renciennj^ [JoHrual 
Asia/tqitt. Toaie XI. (191S). p. 449), 

I’he \^To^ie^ wf Siamese pHmer lo fbe s^nithTivnrd wnuld ap[waf 
to have pmccecli-^J pfiri passif with the decline in the lM>wer oi the 
Falemban^ empire in the 15 iIt Am\ I4th centuries {JRASSB. Xo. SI. 
n920). pi 25). 

The extent of the Siamese suaerainty has been the subject n( 
much discussion. 

On the one hand it is maintamed by Gerini f/fi.lS, July, 1905 i 
that Siam conquered the whole Peninsula, 

Ferrand stippurLs this sdew, and quotes from Etarros got^emors 
who resided at Cingapura on behalf of the King of Siam {Journai 
A^jstiqiie. Tome XL (191S). p. 436): again ‘ We know that the 
first expedition [of the Thai| dales from the end of the Uth 
ceniui^'. — ... — Many espediiions followed and secured a con¬ 
siderable number of prisoners to the victors who had conquered the 
whole ^[alay Peninsula. A naiitical Arab text of the first half of 
the l6Th cento r>^ indeed tells us that ' Singapore is the last land of 
Siam in the ^uth ’ " ( £nrvcuerfm of Islam. Fasci^uhis G. 
( 1927). p, i96). 

Gerini^s view is contested by Blagdcn: see IRAS. Jan, 19(]6> 
Dr. Blagden tells the translator that from the earliest Malay inscrip¬ 
tion in the Arabic character which has so far been found (dating 
from the 14th century), it is clear that Islam had recently been 
adopted as the stale religion in Trengganu; and that such a thing 
Ls unthinkable under a Siamese regime. 

For the present purpose, it will perhaps sufiice to say that (in 
the Treaty of 1826) Gteat Britain recognized the suzerainty of 
Siam over Kedah, but declined to acknowledge the alleged Siamese 
suzerainty over Perak. (JRASS3. Xo. 67. (1914). p. SJ). 

Frequent incidental references are to he found regarding 
Siamese activity in the south of the PeEiinsula: For instance, accord¬ 
ing to a Chinese account Singapore {Tan-ma-hii. ^ ) vras 

besieged by the people of Slam {5/cw, ig ) in ihe early part of 
the 14th cenlur>\ 

(RockhilL .V rtn the Rd&fhns ami Tradf of Cltma ivliff 
fhf ICasfern Archipda^a etc., in T'tmn^ Pa. V^d. XVI. (I9IS). o 
99—100): f/. IRASsMB. VoL VL Pt. 4. (I92S) for traces oF 
Siamese occupation in the Fekan district oF Pahang. 

(25) Sincapura. The name occurs in the forms *Cmcapur£t*j 
Cingapura \ ' Singapura ' Sincapura \ * Singapoera ^ ‘ Sincapure 
besides certain monstrosities such as ' Simcalura Cingapolo ^ or 
' Sirapura w hich are found in some of the old maps. 

The usually accepted derix'allon is From the Sanskrit ^ Swha- 
piiru/Lion-city ^ though Dennys (DestripHve Dkiii^nary of Brilish 
Malava. (1894). ) derives it from ^ ' "^a place of call ' and 

' pHta ' ^ a city and Barros (IL Vt. 1) from Malay ' sinf^ak" * to 
tarry , haltn or lodge \ and ' poTa-pora ' * to pretend \ prolxibly refer¬ 
ring to the temporary occupation oF ‘ Sinhapura ' beFore the chiefs 
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who founded it passed on to Malacca. (Yule and Burnell. Hobson- 

j0bsm. {1W3)* p. 1^39). , f c- i 

15 known re^sirding ih^ early history of Singa|Mre. 

Clearly it must have been a snlient feature on ihe anaent s^-routc 
between India and China, opened by the Dravidians of South India 
before the Christian era; though whether this route ran mmiedialely 
south of the island or immediately north through the Straits of 

J'ebrau, renutinis a matter of dispute* . . *u 

Orini identhies Singapore with tho Bdum^k of the Arab 
navLgiators, and if this name should be connected with the Tamus^r 
Tamaras promautormm (CapME Rumenia) of Strabo (€. 19 A.U.} 
and others, it can boast a fair antiquity. Further examination, how¬ 
ever, is required to elucidate the connection (U any) betweei^ the 
Sanskrit tamara meaning Min', the Jufflfirwj promontormm o^he 
Latin wTitcrs, the Beiumah of the Arabs, and the Bukti Tmak { ts 

hill ) of the Malays, j, ^ 

The Malay name Temasik, Javanese Tamasik^ and the Chinese 
transliteration apparently belong to a different senes 

derived from tasekj ' the sea \ . n j . 

The dates when Singapore became a port of call and a irarimg* 

station cannot be slated. . l 

In the 7th or 3tb century the country fell wilhm the sphere of 

induence of the Palembang kingdom^ 

In the 9th century the .\rab 5 called at Beiumah for camphor^ 

eaglewood. and sandalwood. - j - r t 

The discovery at Singapore of Chinese coins dating from the 
lOlh century suggests the existence at that period of a trading- 
station. perhaps a Mon-khmer establishment, W'bich, how^e%^er, must 
have been abandoned before the middle of the 13th century* 

Regular colonisation of the Reninsula by Sumatran Malays 
commenced in the latter half of the same century’, Blagden thinks 
that the historical Singapore was founded in about IZSO: and with 
the decline of the Palemljaug power it enjoyed practical ind^n- 
deuce as a flourishing port riil^ by its ovrn kings, who may have 
been descendants of the Palembang house. 

Acconling to Gerini, a king named Sfi Rama Vikrnma reigned 
at Singapore in about 1320; while one Rain C/tatan appears to have 
ruled the southern part of the Peninsula at about the same period. 

In the early jiart of the 14th century Singapore was unsuccess- 
fnllv besiegedr according to Chinese authorities, by a Siamese naval 

exprfitinn. 

The Javanese empire of Majapahit w'as now becommg the 
cluminasit power in the south: the Javanese poem XagaFakT^iagamHj 
dating from claims tumasik as a vassal of Majapahit: and 

Singapore was attacked and destroyed, under circumstances of great 
brutaiilv, bv the forces of Majapahit in about 1377, 

The name JS ItJ M iHakka, T am-ma-siak) appears in the 
ITa-Pai-PTSht chart (c. 1405 A.D.), but this does not prove the 
presence of Inhabitants at that date. 

1930] Royal Asiatic Society. 


SulMrseclec! by Malacca as a li-adinj^-centre, Sm|?aporc remiiined 
an unimportant port of call, sulxirdinate to thL> Sultan of Malacca 
andj aft^r ISII, to the SuUan of JrhhoTc. 

A certain aniuunt of irade Umm\ its way there, however, for it 
had Its Skaiiband^r (|Kjrt ofuter): St. Francis Xavier pnsteti letters* 
there m 1551. 

[C^erini, Restureh^^ eic. { 1909). pp. 199, 302, 498, 54S, 575, 

809. 

JRASSB. No. 60. (1911). p. 25. 

JRASSB. So. 81. (1920). pp. 25—27. 

JR.iSSB. No. 53. (1909). pp. 145, 147, 152, 155, 160—1. 

OjiC hundred ye^rs Singufi^re. ( Bla^den^ 1931), pp, 1 — 3. 

Encychpdcdm of Islam. Fasc. G. [1927), p^ 437. 

Papers reiathii to Itida-Ckhio. flS87). p. 2SS. 

IRASSB. No. 82. (1920). p 129.] 

“ Xatofidar f.f, * Skak bandar ' (Malay), ‘ Harbour Master/ 
from Persian ' SMh bandir \ literally ■ Kinj^ of the Haven \ Tht^ 
was the title of an officer at native ports all over the Indian seas, 
who was the chief authority Avith whom foreign traders and ship¬ 
masters had to transact. He was often also head of the customs"' 
(V^ile and Burnell. Habsoit-Jahson. (1903). p, 816)+ 

Forrest calls him princes minister A Voyage from Caittitta 
to ihe Mergur AreMpalago. (1792). p. 39). 

The person mentioned by Eredia is referred to by .Albuquerque 
(1557) as “ Captain of Singapore named Tarnagi " [TAc Commea- 
tmies etc. (Hakluyt Saciety. 1885)+ Vol, III, p^ 73). 

Both the name and the office survived in Portugueiie and Dutch 
times: Albuquerque in ISil appointed one * Niiiachetu ' to be 
* Shahbandar and head nf the Mcors" (77?.4 hS5H. Xo. IS. (1385). 
p. 120): Valent>Ti (v, 3 hi) gives the names of (Dutch) SjahhandiTS 
of Malacca from 1641 to 1717. {JRAf;.^B. No. 13. (ISSt), o. 
58). 

The tomb-stone of “ Sabandaar Pedel may stilt b? &e?n in the 
ruined church on the hill at Malacca (r/. Bland. Historfcal Tomb¬ 
stones of Maiacca. ( 1905 ). p. 38), 

Governor Bort (1673) speaks of there being a Shahbandar at 
^ Kombouw ' f Rembau]. JRAS.MB VoL V, Pt. T. (1927). p. 63), 

For the duties of the Dutch ' Sabandhaar ‘ in 1786, rh 
IRASMB, VoL TT, Vy T (1924), pp, IB—39, 

Flight, For variant accounts of this episode as given bv 
.Albuquerque^ Barros, \'alcntvn and others, see JRASSB. No, 17, 
(1S36). pp. i n— S: No. 86." (1922). p. 257). 

Java Major: i.c. Java^ as commonly understood. 

Shad-fishery .... tunilros The Fnrlugues^ w^rd ^ .Savel", 
here used* gave rise in India to the name * sable-fish ", niw obsolete^ 
(Yule and Burnell. noln&n-Iobson. p, 414}. 

By Eredia means the Mailay * Ikan tiTuhok\ 

Chi pea ilishaj Day. 
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Incidentally, it may be stated that Kredia is the first European 
writer to quote the Malay name, terubok'. < L :ilso p. 241 fw/™. 

Resende (r. 1646J remarks that " great quantiltcs ol intita [ 
arc t‘S]M*rte<l from .Malacca to all IWTls '' {JR.iSSH. No. &0. 
p 10): l*ut as in this passtigc he is tlescribing JJcncalts in. hnniatra it 
Wulii appear that in his time the actual capture of the Itsh was 
effected near Bencalis: this was certainly the case m the time ot 
Governor Borl (16711), who, although he does not meniton the nai^ 
of the fish, almost certainly refers to ik<m tcniboki the roe is used 
by us I Dutch] and the Enrtugiiese as a good side dish, for instance 
with wild boar he describes how he took steps whereby ■“ the extra- 
ordinary great traffic to that fishing village | Bencalis 1 has l^en 
greallv reduced and Malacca s revenue much increased. 

\-bl V Pt. I. (1927). pp. 177—178). The great shoals of these 
fish appear to have definitely abandoned the eastern for the wasletn 
coast of the Straits; In May and Xovember there is considerable 
activity around these islands jPulo Benkalis] for a couple of weeks, 
when hundreds of craft arc engaged in the fisherj’ of ' tmbok , A 
species of shad, whose spawn is a valuable commercial article, greatiy 
sought after by the whole .4rchipalago. The fi^ come to B/nhalis 
in shoals at various tiroes of the year iCfihic Sea Pilot. {1916). 

Vol, I. p. 130), . 

U is staled that at the present day the famous fishing village 
of Bagan Si Api Api is claimed by the Dutch lo be one of the largest 
fishing centres in the world. For the shad-fishing ceremonies in 
Brewer Strait, and indeed for all matters connected with Sumatra, 
one may consult Collet's Terres at Peupics de Sumatra, 1925. 

Choromandel. “ -A name which has been long applied by (30) 
Europeans to the N'orlhem Tamil country, or (more comprehen¬ 
sively) to the eastern coast of the Peninsula of India ft^tii Pt. 
Calimere northward to the mouth of the Kistna. sometimes ti 
Orissa*', (Vule and Burnell. ilohufii-Jobtoa,’[}, iSh). 

Chelis. •• The word is applied by some Portuguese writers to (31) 
the traders of Indian origin who were settled at Malacca, It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries and it is just possible 
‘nated in some confusion nf {KUngl and Chuli [Choolia, 

.or rather of Queiht and Chetia [Chetty] ’ . ^ 

Resende does not appear to use the word * Chelis * in his account 
of Ttlalacca, and Governor Bort sneaks of ■ Moors or ‘ Clings , 
usually called ‘ Klingers ’ in the ’ Dagregisier , 

Cloths. ‘Piece-goods' are and have ahvays been extcnsivrfy (32) 
imported: Resende (c. 1646) remarks'* ail the so'jthern commijdi- 
ties and nierchatidtse From China and cloths from tambay and the 
Coromandel coast are imported ". iJRASSB. N*o. SO- 
p. 7). Governor Bort points out that “ as regards (he trade in cloth 
in competition with {the Moors]. [the English] like o'.irselvss, have 
no chance ". UftASMP. Vol V Pt, I, (1927), p, 132). It 
been said that “ it was her wonderful achievemenlS in apphen 
chemistry' which enabled India to command for more than a thousand 

1930] Royal Aiiatk Soeicly, 
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years (from Pliny lo Tavernier) the markeus of the East as well as 
of the West ihe three j^reat E.liscc>veries in applied chemistr>' being 
(1) the preparation of fast dyes for teKlile fabrics by the treitmenl 
of natuml dyes like fiiitiijisfliti with alum and other chemicals; (2) 
the estractiiin of the principle of indigotin from the indigo plant; 
(5) the tempering of steel. (MtKjkerji. htdkM Sfiipp^n^. (i912j, 

pp. lao—lai). 

(33) Many " of g<jld. The I^ortugoese transcript has 

muytos bares de ooro This is rendered by Janssen beaucoup 

dor en HngnLs”^ and translated “much ingot gold'' in JRASSB. 
No. 60. p. 19. 

The present translator cannot find any authority for the sug- 
gestion that a “ hare Is a c&itcr^t£ abject such as an ingot. The 
reference-boobs and the quotations to which they refer indicate that 
a “ bdre '* svas not a Portuguese word but a contraction of the Arabic 

* bahar* (or connected words such as the IMaliy ' babtira*)\ i.c., it 
was the name of a weight ^ 

Bahara is a certain weight differing in different countries and 
according to the merchandise it is used for. As sold weight u bahara 
equals 10 katis^'. {JRASMB. Vol IV. Pt. IH. (1926). p. 157), 
Dalgadu states that ilvaries according to the districts and the 
commodities from 141 to 330 kilograms'’: and he quotes from 
iTimor e Honra -^7 v. sete bares de oiirOj que sao linte e 

lantos quintaes^', seven bares of gold, which are something more 
than 20 quintals'; {Glossario Luso-Ashtica. (J919), I. p. 78). 
Several of the J^ortuguese dictionaries do not contain the vvord 

* bare ' at all: the Portuguese word for * a bar ' is * barra ’: Correa 
(r. 1561) speaks of ouro em pd e barras " gold In dust and bars 
[Lendas da Indin. Tome XI. p. 264). Barbosa (1516) emphasising 
the wealth of the great merchants at Malacca says ^'ftheyj do not 
value their estate? nor keep their accounts except in bahares of gold^ 
which bahares are four quintais each.^' ( The Baak etc. Hiakluyi 
S&eiety. 1921.) IL p. 175). Cnstanhedn (c. 1530) also alludes to 
fortunes lieing estimated “by bahares of gold" *'por Ijahares donro'\ 

The fact that “ bare "" dties not mean * ingot ‘ seems to be con¬ 
clusively proved by the references In Eredias REPtJRT ON THE 
CitJLPflN CHERSOXKSK, where he ^(leaks of tin being cast “ into 
large slabs of hve slabs to the “ bar or into small slabs which are 
called * liKli'Slabs \ of two hundred and fifty slabs to the bar 
c/+ p. 23 S mjra. also the note in JRASMB. Vol. \\ Pt. L 
(1927). p. 208. 

(34) Successors. Wilkinson {A History rtc»t pp. 31—38) gives seven 
king? of Malacca, viss; — 

The Permalsura Muhammad Shah (died e. 1414)^ 

Tskandar Shah (c, 1414 — 1424), 

Ahmad Shah ff. 1424—1444), 

^ludzafar Shah (r. 1444—1459), 

Mansur Shah fc. 1459—?), 

Aladin Riayal Shah (? — ?)i 
Mahmud Shah {?^—1511), 

lanr^tii Muiavan lirttath fVoL \Tn, pL T. 
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Valentyn (1726) who claims that he " had ihc opporliimty of 
dra^vini' evcrvthing from the personal writings and historical notices 
made bv the kinn-s of Malacca itself ’ si»aks of eight kings, from 
1255 to 1511. {JR.ISSB. No. li. (I8S4). pp. 66—70: and 
No. 22. (1S90). 13.246. 

V'alenlyn's dates are not usually accepted, however, bredia, 
like the other Portusuese writers, mentions six rtilere, omitting 
^hmad Shah who figures in Chinese records as Sri Mahaia. For the 
Kings as roferred to in the History' of the Ming dynastry, see 
Groeneveldt. toe. ciL pp. 24S—255. 

Compare also the account of the Malay Kings m Chapter 26 

p. 57 supra). T 1 t i 

I5ih Au^u^L Wilkin^n give$ the date as 24th July- {A 

History etc. pA^)- 

Passed. Wilkinson nientions Tagoh^ Pahang, Beni an, as lus 

ttineraryH (^4 Hhiaryrtc.p* 50)* 

According to the HahVu (1537) the defeated kmg went to 

ro il'li ( Kfe 1% M )■ 

This place has not been identified. 

A clue tq the identification may be contained in the statement 
that rke was exported ihence to Malacca, (f/- Grsjieneveldt, in 
Essays rdatin^ to Inda-Vkina. Second series. (1837), pp. 34/j. 
243 ) 

Fcrratici says, read F'chl*i~li, i.e. Pedir on the north-east coast of 
Sumatra. Asiaiiqiie. Tome XI. (1918). p. 429). 

This, however, involves a deviation from the iisiial'y accepted 

i.e. Ben tan or Bintarg, the island about 50 miles 
south-east of Singapore; identified by Qerini with the Petom of 
.Marco Polo (1295). 

Attacked. Desperate struggles between the Portuguese and me 
Malays continued almost until the arrival of the Dutch in 1602. 
(Wilkinson. .1 History c/r. p. 54; Danvers. The Portugufse ri 
Jndto. (1904). p<issim\ compare pp- 57 mpra and 183 /w/ra). 

In particular, " the first attack was delivered by’ the king of 
Java in 1514. the second by the Sultan of Bintang in 1518, the third 
hv the powerful king of Acheen in 1538, the fourth and fitth by ms 
successor in 1572 and 1373, the sixth by another king of Java in 
JS74, and the seventh by the king of .Acheen again in 1573 
(Ballard. The Rulers of the Indhn Oteon. (J927). p. 132). 

U is interesting to observ'e that bulleiins regarding the course of 
ihe struggle were despatched to Count Fugger, the great Austrian 
hanker; thus, the " King of Gior [Johore] laid siege to the tovm 
I Malacca] " in 15S8: and “ the Governor with 300 P«rtugue« agam 
tore down the fortress re-built by the people in Malacca ’ in 1590. 
(T/xe Fuu^r Newstetters. (1924), pp. 130 and 145). 

In 1580 or thereabouts, Portugal kept garrisons only at Malacca, 
.Amboyna and Tidore. (/J7.1.5S/i, Xo. 67. (1914), p. 60). 

19.30] Royal Asiaik Socttly. 
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Victorious, It has bcem i^tid lhal the Dutch w*.uild never hive 
laker Mabcca in 1641 without help Irom Juhore (JKASSB. 
N'o, 67. (1914), p. 61): the ^linicabers of Nanir^? and Rom- 
Umw iihti assisted ihe Dutch, {JRASMIi, \'^t>l, W rt, I. (1927), 
p. 14). 

(40) Forlress, Kredia s brge-i^ate iilan is here reproduced: cf, p, 
221 mfra. Compare the deiscriptions given by Albuquerpue {The 
He. (Hakluyt Society. ISSS). Vol, HI. p, 156), by 
Resende and Gcnernfir Eort {JRASSB. No, 60. (1911). pp, 5, 4: 
JRASMB. Vol. V. Pt. L (1927), pp. 10, 16™26). and the inci¬ 
dental references made by \^ilentyn when describing Alalacca and 
when relating the capture of Malacca by the Dutch in 164 U 
t JRASSB. No, 13, (I8S4), pp. 49, 50: No* (1390). pp. 
226—232). 

It will be noticed that Bort (p. 16) jaiives names to certain points 
which are not specifically named in the maps of Kredia fp. 221 
or Resende (British Museum .MS Department. Sloane MS 
197 fob 282): Bort^s ^ Hospitael del Rey' wa^ probably $Uuaied 
near Kredia^S * HospitaLl real b ■ Courassa ’ seems to b* the ^ Bastion 
of S. Pedro ^ Hospital del Povne ' must have been situated not far 
frdni the Custom House; ' St. Domingo r^-mmed .Amsterdam ' ' an 
angle or breaslwork along the river would appear to be a 

particular point of the Portuguese ' Bxislion of San Domingos b 
(■^U 40 fathoms. This make$ the fortress-tower 240 feet high; which his 

raised Suspicions of eicaggemtjon. 

Governor Bort say's That the “ strong square tower built by 
the Portuguese was 120 feet in height { JRAS^IB. Vol. V. Ft. I. 
(1927), p. 39). 

Possibly Eredia mistakenly wrote fathom '' for yard 
(42) Santiago, Ifhifri. The only relic of the mighty fortress 

is the curious old gateway (near the Malacca Club): this is oro- 
bably what is left of the bastion called “ BaEuarte Santiago” as 
marked in the old plates of the fortress”. (JRASSB. Xo, 13. 
(1SS4). p. 50: No. 15, (1885). p, 138). 

The tran,slatnr is inclined to think that the old gateway is not 
part of the bastion itself, but represents the gate of Santiago w^hich 
lay between the bastions of Santiago and the Alrgin^. 

This gate was rebuilt by Governor Bort in 1669; and appears 
not to have been renovated since: it liears the dale 1670 (apparcnlh=' 
the date of completion), and Dutch arms, that is^ the Batavian lion. 

In Eredia's lime, as he c?rplains Towner diwm, the Iwu service 
gates were the Gate of St, Antonio and the gate near the Bridge: the 
Dutch abandoned the former (in the map dzno'ed ns F.^f.S, 
Surveys No, S71 /1924 there is no bridge over the moat at this piint) 
and instead used the Gate of Santiago, which in fart liecame the 
main gale of the fortress, the gale by ihe Bridge being used in con* 
nection with shipping but otherwise only for the prosaic purpose of 
pulling out the matutinal dust bin. (JRASMB. V'oh V. Ft. I. 
(1927). p. 17). 
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Cnslotn House. The * Alfandega' was situated near the pre- (4J) 
sent bridge, on ihe south-eastern side of the river: it is ntarked in 
liredia’s map of the fortress: p. 204 infra. . , i / n\ 

Calliedrtd. It will be seen from Eredia’s p’an (page 221 ifl/™) 
that the cathedral was situated next to the fortress, that is, some¬ 
where near the present position of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
bank, and not on the top of the hill as is stated m some modern 
accounts of mediaeval Malacca. 

The Church of Our L:idy of the .Annunciation. Apparently this 
was the church of which the ruins adjoin the Signal Station on 
Si. i’aul's hill at Malacca. The earliest decipherable dale on the 
tombstones seems to be 1562: (j. Bland, iihtoiicai ToinbsioiKS of 
Malacca. (1905). p. 18: JR.iSSB. .\o. 54, (1900). p. 1. 

The name would appear to have l>een charged between 1613 - 
and 1646: for Resende marks it ‘ Sad Paulo' in his map (British 
Museum. MS. Department. Sloane 3iS. No. 197); this map is 
leproduced in Ballard's Ruters of Me Indian Ocean. (1927) p. 107. 

Upe: i.€. L’peh. This suburb to-day bears the Portuguese name (46) 

of Tranqueira, ‘ the rampart ., , .n 

Vler: Le. Hilir; now Baoda Hiltr, the ‘ Batidailhera ol the (47) 

Dutch {.IRASSB, N'o. 22. (1S90). p. 195). 

Tanjonpacer: ix. Tanjong I’asir, - sand proniontory ; the ex- (4iS) 
pression survives in ' Cjong I’asir’ (* sand end ), the name of a 
mttkim a mile or so distant from 3ialacca towards the south-east. 

Sabba, This name is obsolete; Bort says the northern suburb (49) 
was called Banda Malacca. (yj?.-lSil/^, Vol. V. Ft, l.^ (1927). 
p. 20). At the present day, the locality north of the town is known 
as bunga Rava, and, further westward, Kampong Jawa. Bort’s 
Taypa, it would seem, was not a suburb but a w'all: ‘ Taipa ’ is a 
Portuguese word meaning ' mud-wall which is exactly what Bort 
describes, “it is beaten earth mixed with small hard stones.’ 
ilR.iSMB. Vol. V. Pi. I. pp. 20 and 231). V’aleniyn speaks of 
a tvall called Tipah, {^JRASSB. No. 13, (1S84). p. 49). 

Earth gun-platform. The Portuguese transcript reads “ cava- (50) 
leiro de matte ”: Janssen translates “ cavalier dc bniswhich s 
rendered “wooden cavalier" in JR.-iSSii. No. 60. (1911). p, 21: 
he. the word * matte ’ is taken as ‘ matta ‘ wosd . 

The Reverend Father Coroado of the Portuguese Mission at 
ilatacca informs the translator that ‘ matic ' is a Portugese word, 
obsolete in Portugal but still current in Malacca, meaning ‘ earth 
or ' mud ’. 

The irnnsintur desires In e.xpre5s hb deep indebtedness to 
Father Coroado for his invaluable a^istance (so charmingly ren¬ 
dered) in the preparation of this paper. 

The persistence of the Portuguese language after the cessation 
of Portuguese rule constitutes a phenomenon of no little inleresl^. 

Farly immigrants from Malacca iToiight the “ Malacca Portuguese 
dmlect to Singapore, where in the Church of Si. Josc|di the preaching 
is conducted in Portuguese at the L<nv Mass on Suntlaj's. {One 
Umtdfcd I'eurs of Singapore. (1921). Vol. IL p. 25S). horbes 
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{ISaS) nutt^ lhal al Pilly in l imor—though ihis was under J\>riu- 
Kuese rule—all business w^s conducted, not in Malay as in the Dutch 
pusse^ions, but in Portuguese. {A Xnturafiji's tVmdffhfgs m ihe 
EajtcrtJ Archipd^go. p. 417). 

(51) Campon China: i.c. Kampong China, the Chinese quarter. The 

Malay word * tCanipmg \ ‘"an enclosure, a place surrounded with a 
paling: a fenced or Cortilied village; a quarter, district, or suburb of 
a city: a collection of buildings h probably the derivation of the 
.Xnglo-fndian word ' compound "which has spread l>olh to China and 
to West .\frica. (Vule and BurnelL Habson-Jobson. (1905). p, 
240—3 J. 

In Kredia’s plans, different parts of the town are marked as 
■ Campon China " Campon Chelinit ^ Camixm Bendara * etc. 

(52J Campon Chelim: i.c. Kampong Kling, the quarter of the 
Klings. 

(53) Ba^ar. The word, derived from Persian ‘ Msor " '‘has spread 
westwards into Arabic, Turkish, and, in special senses, into European 
languages, and eastw'ard into India, where it has generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars 

The wmrd is adopted into Malay as pusar^ or in the poems 

(54) JaosL i.e. Javanese, the people of Jaw'a (Java)- Linschoten 
^I59g) refers to these people as ' Javens", ‘ laua", and " lavers': 
Lancaster {c. 1600) writes 'JauiansBowrey (1669) has VJavas", 
&5ome modern w'riters call them ^ Javans ". 

(55) Xypetr^ji or Wild Palms. These are the Malay ■nipah' 
iXipa fmikdns, ThunbJ 

“ The Portuguese, appropriating the ’ward Xipa to this spirit 
[made from the palmj, called the tree itself mpetFa'^ (Yule and 
Burnell. ifobjoji-jGbson. p. 626), 

Eredia speahs of nipah-wine in Chapter S, p. 29 supra. 

(ft may be obser\'ed that the Portuguese also applied the desig¬ 
nation ' wild-palm "," palmeira brava ’, whence the English corruption 
" brab", to the Palmyra Tree, or B&rassus pabcUffortnh). 

(56) Paret China: i.e. Park China, Chinese drain: a small river 
alioul 2 miles E. of ^lalacca Town U^ASMB. Yol. V\ Pt. I* 
(1927). p. 224), 

(57) Chincheos: U. “people of Euhkien ” (Yule and Burnell. 
ftflbsan-JGbsan^p^ 200 ). 

(SS) Bridge. The bridge near the mouth of the River has remained 

in approximately the same position since the days of the ^talay 
sultanate. 

(59) Ckampcnas I’he authorities regard this word as a form uf 

* sampan ^ a kind of small boat or skiff \ It occurs as 'chiampana V 
^champana\ * champane r ' champan \ V'ham|>aigne ' ^chaf>aii" 
' SiUUiiKang V ‘ champct^\ ' shimiimnas V Dalgadu (ahmorio etc. 
n. p, 570) says that apparently the term was knnwxt in fndia. coming 
through the Malays, and was given to a certain kind of indigenous 
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buai before the arris's! of the Portuguese and the conquest of 
Malacca, as appears from the authority of Duarte Barbosa. 

He quotes P, E. Picris for the statement that in ‘ Singalesc 
< sampan Itimed into * haropan ’ and gave its name to a port 
‘ Hampan-tota" port of Champanas . , ,, , t* 

“The word [sampan] appears to be Javanese and Malay, it 
must have been adopted on the Indian shores, for it was picked up 
lliere at an early date by the Portuguese: and it is now current all 
through the further cast. The word is often said to be wipaDy 
Chinese * sampan' ‘three lioardsand this is possible. It is cer- 
lainlv one of the most ordinary words for a boat m China. More¬ 
over, we learn, on the authority of Mr. E. C. Baber, that there^ is 
another kind of boat on the Vanglse which is called ‘ wu-pan , live 
boards’ (Yule and Burnell. Hobson-Jabson. p, 189). 

It has been stated that “ sampan ” (champan) which is neither 
Malav nor Chinese, exists in the language of the Indians of 
Colombia {Bttlktin dc VEcoh prfljffflxje d'£jffre™c-Oj-ifir(. Tome 

XIX. pp. 13-19), . , . ^ ^ 

Blagden regards the Chinese ungin as improbable and^ the 

American origin as still more unlikely. {JRASMB. \ol, \ . It. . 

word apparently represents the Malay ‘Atrii- 
/iwFa two- masted cargo boat (Palgado. Glossarfa etc. i. 
p. 97). Rcsende speaks of ** bant sms, verj' much smaller than 

jaleas”. c/. also p. 36 i. f j = 

ifttnWfl/I.e. Malay ' bangsai', denned by Lrawfurd as 
A shed: a store house; a workshop; a porch; a covered p^ge. ' 
The Malav word is probably a corruption of either (a>^ 
bankasdla, from Sanskrit bansk or vansk,' trade , and safa, a iiali , 
or lb) Sanskrit bhandosita, Tamil pandasalai or pasidakasalas, a 

store house or magazine ’. ■ , ■ 

Batskskall is in fact one of the oldest of the words taken up 
bv foreign traders in India, And its use not only by Corrra (e. 
1561) but by King John (1324) with the regularly-formed ^rtu- 
uuese plural of words in-u/, shows how early it was adepted by the 
Portuguese”. (Yule and Burnell. Babsoss-Jabsoti, (1903). P* 

^ ^ Buquetpiatto. The modern wiwiiwi of Bukit Piatu is some 2 
miles north-east of Malacca town: Eredia's map (p. 2^ pUf™. 
indicates a hill called ‘ Buquet Fiaio’ 

there arc at the present day three hills m this locality, tailed Rukit 
Tinggi, Bukit Tengah and Bukit Gfdong. i, 

Buquetpipi. It wnuld appear from his plan p* 206 
that Ercdia refers to St. John’s Hill: now called ‘ Bukit Sain Jon by 
the Malays. 

The name * Bukit Pipi ’ is obsolete. i. t. ,.f 

S, Laaaro. Eredia s map see i>. 208 i«/ra) sbtiws a church tf 
S. tasKiro situated about 3 miles, as the crow fliw. from the mouth 
of the ilalacca River: at intervals of about I mile, he nuirks what 
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Eip|)Ciir tu l)c other cliurtheSj ‘Oiir Lady of (Jootl lidixipj and 
‘ S. JeroThe first two churches have clisapitearcd: there is a 
ruined church of San Jeronimo; this liowever, is only about three 
(quarters of a mile from the mouth of the river. 

The Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe is shown (p. 210 infra) 
as bein^ situated on the Malacca lliver some 10 tnilcs, as^ the crow 
dies, in a north-easterly direction from the town. 

This is obviously Bort s “ Agua de Loupa ‘: '* a point on the 
Malacca River, seemingly about half way between ilalacca town 
and Alor Gajah. There was a chafjel there. The name looks like 
a corruption of Guadalupe, the name of a mountain range in 
Spain ", {JRASMB. VoL V, I't. I, (1927). pp. 5J, 77, 205). 

This church must have been very well known, for in his ms.p 
of the Peninsula t British Museum. MS. Department. Stoanfi Mb. 
No. 197- folio 580) Resende (C. 1646) marks ’* nosa sen* dag* 
delupa as situated up the Malacca River, The ruins may still be 
seen near the Tampoi Road. 

‘ Our Lady of Hope ’ is niarked near RIO B.ATAN' on Eredia s 
plan Ip. 208 infra): the translator ventures to locate this church 
near Kampong Tengah fBukil Beringin) close to the ISih milestone 
on the road from Malacca to Lubok China- 


(65) 


( 66 ) 


(67) 


(68) 


This church has disappeared. 

Chrisliiin piopulation. Resende merely says that *’ a number of 
married native Christians live outside Malacca ” wiihoul giving any 
number. {JRASSB. No. 60. flPIlJ.p. 4), 

Administration. Compare the account given by ,Albuquertjue 
(15S7) in T/te Commentaries etc, {Hakluyt Society. ISSS) \cL 
111. Chapter XVIII. 

\ detailed account of the Dutch administration is given by 
Governor Borl (1678), (JRASMB. Vol, V. IH. I, (1927), passim): 
the Dutch do not appear to have included any form of Municipal 
administration, however; (cf. the list of public servants on p. 36 
thereof). 

“ Bctfdara ”, “ The title of a wrj' e.^alted Malay State oflicial, 
usuailv ranking next to the heir-apparent The original se^ of 
the word was “store-house ”, “ treasury' ”, “ the use of benda/ma 
as a title is due to its having been preceded by data' (like our ” Lord 
of the Treasury- ”)” {JRASMB. Vbl. 11. Pt. III. (1924), p. 263). 

Married Portuguese. In the time of Resende (r. 1646) there 
were “two hundred and fifty married whiles' whose ^ duly like 
lliat of the colonists of early Greece, it was to populate” the settle¬ 
ment. (/RAS.S’B. No, 60. (1911). piv 4. 12). 

The iranslalor uses the modern English word ‘ Portuguese' to 
represent Eredia’s ‘ Portugeaes ‘ Portugueses ’ and Poriuguraes 
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District. In Governor Boris time the "juiisdictiun ' (i) 

of Mabtca extended about 18 miles on the north side beyund the 
river Pannagie |i.^. Linggi] and Cabi Rochado to Callang [ KlangJ^ 
on the south side as far as Moar jMuarJ about 6 miles and inland 
up to the village of Rombjuw [RembauJ {JRASAIB. ^'ol. V'- 

It. I. (1927. p. 49). Apparently^ however, jurisdkiion must be 
distinguished from teiriior\\ for ^"alentyn (1726) says^* the territory 
Itebnging to Matakka extends over a length of 10 miles and over a 
breadth of 10 miles {JR iSSB. Xci. 11. (1884). p. dO). 

Panagini: “another name for the Linggi River which forms part ^2) 
of the boundary oi ^lalacca territorv^ to the N. W. and is about 21 
miles X, V\\ of Malacca town ”. (JRASMB. VoL V, Pt. L ti927). 
p, 221). 

New bold gives the old Benua name for the river as 
■ Samawa ’ (P&lUkai and Staiisikal *4c€onnt etc. (1819). II. 
p. 176), 

Both the name and its application have changed during the last 
100 years. The “ Mahy " (1^12) call h ' Penajar Eredia 

(1611) and ResCnde (r. 1618) say ' PanagimGovemor Bon 
(167SJ writes ' Panagie \ ^Pannage' and ^Pannagte": Xewbold 
(1S16) has ' i^enagie h the modetn name is * Penajeh ' or ■ Penajii 

The variation of the final consonant is curious: final syllables^ 
however, are ii{itQriously erratic: Pedas and Gemas are known res- 
I>ectively tn the immediate locality as ’ Pedoi ' and " Getneh' 
(wrongly printed ‘ Gemen ' m one map of Johore)* 

The name * Panagim ’ has in course of lime retired higher and 
higher up the river: down to the time of Governor Bortp it was 
applied to the lower reaches: apparently in \"alenlyn's time (1726) 
i/RASSB. Xb. 22. (JS90). p. 246), and certainly in Xewbold's 
time (1816), (Moor. Xoikes aj ifte Jndkfi Art/iiptlago. (1817). 
p* 61) the name ' Linggi * was applied to the reaches below, and the 
name ' Penagie ^ to the reaches above, Simpang (some 5 miles from 
the mouth): at the present day ' Penajeh ' or ' Penajis ’ refers 
merely to a small tributary' which miiiS into the Sungei Rembau in 
Negri Sembilan, 

Regarding the name ‘ Liassa " which appears in Valentyn''s map 
i/RASSB. No. 22. (1890). p. 246), the letters ass must, the 
translator thinks, represent an erroneous transcription of the letters 

ns- 

Both the Dutch and ihe British Iwmnd the t^eople of Ifanirig to 
bring their merchandise ilowii ihe Mah^cCa river only, ins;;tead of 
down the “ IVinnagie '. 

IIRASMB. Vol. V. Pt. r. (1927). p. 59: Maxwell and Gibson. 
Treaties ami Eugagements aiJcctmg the Malay Stales and Barneo- 
i 1924). p. 59). 
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12 leagues. The measure of accuracy achieved in Eredm’s 
ciilculations can be estimated from the following table:— 

Ercdia*s Aclual Error 

measutemenl 


Mouth of River j 
Panasim to mouth of/ 
River Muar. ) 

Mouth of River I 
Malacca to mouth ol} 
River Batadg Tiga. ] 
Tanjong Klmg toj 
mouth of River Suugei [ 
Baru, ^ 

Mouth of River I 
Sungei Borii to mouth - 
of Ri ver Banagim. ^ 

Mouth of River 
Malacca to mouth of ^ 
River Duyong. 

Taojong Palas to\ 
mouth of River Kesangi 

Mouth of River | 
Kesaiig to Mouth of:' 
River Muar« I 

Mouth of River j 
Malacca to Mouth of.- 
River Pauagim. I 

Mouth of River \ 
Malacca to Mouth of " 
River Muar. J 


12 Leagued S2 miles — 10 miks 

leagues miles + H totfe 

2j4 league:S 13 miles — 4 miles 

2 leagues 6^ miles -j- H 

lj>, leagues 3j4 niiles + lyi miles 

2 leagues miles — 1)4 miles 

leagues 7 miles + 2)4 miles 

6 leagues 26 miles — 5 miles 

6 leagues 26 miles — 5 miles 


In calculating the error* a league is taken according to the 
dictionary as 3753.7 geometrical paces of 5 feet, f>e+ 3J4 mi es+ 
Distances are measured along the coast line. 

It vrill be noted that Eredia underestimates the longer distances 
and usually overestimates the shorter distances, 

Muar; '-a river and territory bordering on Malacca temtory to 
the Eastward ami at its nearest point about 17 miles E, of Malacca 
town/' (JRASMB. VoL V. Pt. L p. 220), ^ * 

Eredia and Resende call it ^ MuarGovernor Bort has Moor 

and * Moar \ 

It goes without saying that ihc old maps have a variety of 
curious adaptations such as * ^luhar and 2ilua 0 \en ^luhar 
though this is probably due to a i^psus 

Batan Malaca; f-c. nweiern Batang Malaka. 

The soKalled mountains are shoum on the map of Malacca 
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Idilricl (tadng p, 207 infra] as extending almost in a straight linii 
from ‘ Jol ’ to ■ Gatnur a range of hills dividing the Atalacca River 
system from the Muar River systenit U., such hills as Uukit Cham- 
p'aral (1158 fi0( Tunkai (664 ft.), Rokit Ayer Kuning (524 ft.), and 
Bukit Senyun (1900 ft). 

Eredia places ' Gunoledam ’ (hit. Ophir) much loo far to the 
north (in fact, Jobol, Batang Malaka and Mt. Ophir are almost In 
a straight line) and on the wrong side of the Muar River: ^is 
latter error may be due to the fact that he fails to differentiate 
between the Muar River and its tributary the Sungei Getnas: between 
and .Asahan these two rivers run almost parallel and are 
only from 10 to 15 miles apart. 

Sunecopon: U. Sungei Kepong. (6) 

Eredia's map places ‘ Sunecopon ’ and ‘Lubot copon ’ (Lubok 
Kepong) some 5 miles apart: at the present day, both names are 
applied to the same locality, namely, an area of kampong and 
at lOyi mile on the south side of the Simpang Ampat—Brtsu road. 

The name ‘ Lubok Kepong ‘ is in common use in the locality: 
it is also applied to a sub-division of the tribe {Suku) Tiga Bdlu 
centred round the neighbourhood. 

Begbie in hb list of ‘ Nanning ’ villages calls it ‘ uxiboo 
Ke|x>oug' (p. 149): Newlwld writes ‘ Lubu Koppong ' (1. p. 245). 

The names are not marked on the 1927 map. 

The translator is indebted to Mr. C. W'. Dawson, Malayan 
Civil Service, for valuable assistance in connection with the identifi¬ 
cation of Eredia's place-names. ■ i ^ 

Nanv- Xaninif. called by Gov(&rnor Bort Naainp , (7} 

‘ Nanning ' and ' Nanningh is the name of a territory lying to the 
N, of Malacca which under the Portuguese, Dutch and British was 
a vassal state until 1832 when it was conquered and brought under 
direct Britbh administration. The name is derived from Malay 
' nanfng % a large species of wasp. - ■ , 

“ Alone of all the states of the Peninsula, Xaning was deUnitely 
a vassal state of the Dutch, just as it had been under their pre¬ 
decessors the Portuguese. .At the back of Naning lay its close 
connexions, the other little ilenangkahau States, which were nomi¬ 
nally under the suzerainty of Johor....... -.. • — - • 

The Dutch had their “ Naning War Just as we had one about ISO 
years later, in fact they had several, and they managed them just 
about as badly as we did ours 

{JRASMB, Vol. V. Pt. I . (192 7 ). pp. 4 and 221). 

.An acenum of.the British operations against Naning is givjn 
bv Begbie in The Maia\an Peninsuia, (1834), 

Jol: ix. Johol, about 28 miles diEe North of Malacca; now {g) 
one of the N’egri Scmbilan, * nine states 

“ Johol would appear to lie a perfect instance of the Malays of 
the old Johor (tir Malacca) penetrating the fastnesses of Negri 
iiembilan by ascending the rivers and marrying perforce Biduanda, 
that is, aboriginal Malay women 
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I1ie uld name for Johol was Eujelat. 

The territory covered by Johol and Inas wa^ befure the IKth 
century the ancient state of jelai: in the liith century JelaJ vani^iedj 
and Inas took its place, getting recognition from Johor in 1760 A.D,: 
later Johol began to forge aheaci of Inas, and eventually eclipsed 
probably usurping the title and insignia of its chief^ (Nathan ancj 
Winstedl. Johol^ Ittoif Ulu Aisiorf Jempulf Fash and 

TcracftL (1920). p. 9 el sqq.) 

The rise of Johol is perhaps connected with the growing 
importance of the trade-route to the hinterland. 

It will be noticed that Eretlia makes no mention of Tampin: 
but about 2 miles South of * Rapath ■ {* Re[>ah \ spelled RUpA in 
the IS73 map of Malacca) his map shuws three tracks converging 
at or near the present site of Tampin^ which is mentioned by name 
in Governor Sort's (1673) account of Malacca. {IRASMB. Vol. 
\V Pt, L (1927). p. 60). 

( 9 ) Tanjori L'pe: i.e, Tanjqng Gpeh. Kredia's map (facing p. 207 
snjro) shows a pronounced headland opposite the island of I'peh: at 
the present day there is nothing more than a slight curv^e in the coast- 
line at the second milep Limbongan. The designation * Tanjong * 
is not now^ used: though the old inhabitiiDls ia this locality say that 
their lands h>rmer!v stretched seawards a long wav towards Pulau 
Upeh. 

See also the discu^^ion on this point in the paper on Alalacca 
Harbour in JRASSE, Xo. 5Z. (1908). p. Ill, and the note in 
JRASSB. Xo. 9. (1382). p. 169. 

( 10 ) Batantiga: i.c. Hatang Ttga, (Malay) '"three trunks (nr 
streanis) a stream and hamlet on the sea-shore, about 5 miles 
\\\ X, W. from Malacca town. 

(11) Brettao: ie, Bertam. 

Ferrand lifrrtan or Bertam was the ancient name for the 
country and for the riverp corrupted into Bin(ao and Beitam by 
Albuquerque and Barros {Journal Asialique. Tome XI. (1913). 
p. 43S). 

The Malay Amois** (1612) refer to the river named 
Barlam '* (p. 39), 

(12) Tanjon Chelimi /,e, Tanjong Kling. about 7 miles from 
Malacca, following the coast. 

(tS) Tanjon Bidara: i^. Tanjong Bedara^ about 15 miles from 
Malacca, following the coast. 

(14) Sunebaru; ie, Ssunges Baru, called b}" Governor Bort ‘ Songoe 
Baroe"; from Malay sjjpjgci “ river” and baru, the name of certain 
plants (e.g. liihiscus tiUaceas}^ a river debouching about 20 miles 
from Malacca lol lowing the coast. 

The river rises near the village of Sungei Baru (at the 17th 
mile on the rnad from Malacca to Lubok f hina) in the rriiiklm of 
Sungei Baru TlUn and pasties through the fimklms of Sungei Bam 
Tengah, Sungei Baru Ilirp and Kuala Sungei Baru, 
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Ferrand says, read * Siiney Haham, the nev^ jWer but this is 
not cciiisidGred to the correct name, 

Sarvarattos^: sjHrlt ‘ SarvEirrallsiSin Part I t'haptcr 4 p. 
IS iiipra). 

Father Comadu tells the translator that it h derived tmm an 
obsolete t^nrtugu^ word, used by PiiitOy Barros, and Couto^ meaning 
^ a royal harem \ 

Eredia's map appeani to locate this place in the modern mukini 
of Sunpttt Baru Ilir (see p, 203 infra): the translator has ventured 
to place the Church of Our Lady of Hope at the 13th mile on the 
Malacca—Lubok China road (p, 106 supra). The agrees quite 
xvell with the present contest, since the 1927 map of ^lalaccn 
represents the river as rising near the I6lh mile. 

Doyon: the Dutch ' Doedjong" or ' Doejong ’ URASSB. 
\o. 22. (1890). p. 204): from ' Malay duyong, dugong The 
name of a river and rHukim atHiut 3 miles K. of Malacca town '. 

Pungor: Governor Burt's * Pangoor \ ^ Pongoor from Malay 
punggor. a dead tree trunk a small river and hamlet about 4- or 
5 miles E. S. E. of Malacca town {JRASMB. \"o1. V. Pt, 1. 
11927). p. 223). 

Tollotmas: i.n. Telok 3fas, the name of a village 6?4 miles from 
Malacca along the coast. 

Mr. B. S. Waltnn, Malayan Civil Service, kindly points out to 
the translator that to-day the \hllage of Telok Mas is not on the left 
Ijank of the Umbel River as stated by Denny's (1894). 

Ferrand comments “ the text has T&iloi M&s and the map 
T^Ioi Mas. Gndinho sometimes replaces the final ^ of ^lalay words 
by L compare folio 24 verso^ the modern map of Sumatra tTaboa 
d£ Samatra. ) where Periak is written F^rlat, and folio 2S 

verso where is written PpraL One can, then* for 

read Ti>ink Telok Mas. ^^tho bay of gold (Journal 

Asiaiiqtir. Tome XL (t9l3). p. 451). 

It might be wort|!i while to etufiiire how f^r the spelling of 
Malay words and names by Eredh and other early writers really 
represents ' corrupti<'>n ' or how' far it represents the actual pronunci¬ 
ation employed by ^lalays of the period: one nuttces that in the 
modern Kelantan pronunciation it is impossible to disringush 
between hnal -I and -p (cf. Eredia’^s ^ Machat , modern * Machap ) 
r'f between final -ftg and (r/. Eredia s ' Padam ^ modern 
' Padang')^ (Brown. Kclanion Malay. (19274 PP- 

I’anjon Palas: i.€, Tanjong Palas^ .Apparently' Rredia refers 
to what j$ at the present day little more than an outward cuni'e iu 
the coast line at the 10th mile from Malacca at the place called 
Pulai: the village of Pasal is at the Sth mile stone, about half a 
mile from the sea: Bort calls it ' Passaal ^ and ' Passael (Malay 
pasal. Ardhid adantopkylla). (JRASMB. V^oL V. Pt. 1. (1927). 
p. 224). ' 

It seems clear, however, that * Palas ^ w'as the former ^lame of 
this place: cf. IRASSB. No. 22. (1890). p. 219, Raia Haji 


(IS) 


( 16 ) 

(17) 

(IS) 
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..... .established himself near Tekik Katapang and built a stockade 
at Tanjong I'alas( Katapang is tlie riiLjderii name for the viltage 
at the 7th mile-sloneT quite close to the sea). XewlMild ( 
refers to the Pal las-tree 

Dennys m 1894 calb the village " Palei \ ( I Dascrifithc 

Dk^ionary p. 26S). 

Many of the local names mentioned by Eredia will be found in 
the above account of the operations carried out against Alalacca by 
the Bugis in 1784. 

(20) Cassam: Governor Bprt^s ' Cassan ^ ‘ Casing^ Cassangh ^ 

Kesang^ a river about 20 miles E. of Malacca Town and now 
forming the E. boundary ol Malacca Territory: also the region along¬ 
side the same and a tmikim or village higher up the river ^ X £ of 
Malacca Town/^ (IRASMB. Vol. V. Pi. I. (1927). p. 211). 

(31) Crocodiles. The alligatorj Inhabiting only fresh water, is not 
found In ^lalaya: the croc^^ile, inhabiting both fresh and salt water^ 
occurs in large numbers: the common species is the Croiod^lui 
porosus or Indian crocodile* (Dennys. A Deicripthf DkthnoTy 
etc. (IS94). pp, 1 and 96). 

(22) “ Destobridor ”. Eredia here refers to hxm&elE 

In Part 11 Chapter 10 (see p. 71 supnt] he give? further 
details of his work in connection with the construction of 
fortifications. 

In his maip on folio 61 v. Eredia places the fortress of Muar 
near the river-mouthy on the south hank of the river and immediately 
to the west of the stream now called Sungel Bentayan. 

(2J) Cpe: i.e. Putau Upeh (meaning in Malay palm flower- 

sheath island '*). which is 1 miles W. of Malacca towTi ■\ Governor 
Bort calls it ** fishets^ island (JRASMB. Vol. V, Pt, I, (1927). 

p.216). 

Valentyn (1726) says There are two islets in its vcinity. 
Ilhn das Naos within a gun-shot from the Town^ and llfta das Fedras 
from where they got the stones to b-JiM houses, etc. with, beyond 
the range of gun-shot. The Portuguese carracks and galleons used 
to anchor between these two islets in 4 or S fathoms of waterj^ 

URASSB. No. 15, (IW).p. SO). 

Iltm das Pedras Ls the modern Pulao Upeh. It ha das Xaas is 
Eredia"s * Pulo Malaca'' which in his map (see p. 205 infra) he 
describes as now Ships^ Island it Is the modern Fulau Tawa. 

(24) “ Big Island Apparently Fulau Besary hig island ' (Malay). 
The “ 4 islets on the south are P. Hanyul, P^ Dodol, F. Xangka 
and F- Undan: the islet on the east ” is P. Lilang: at the present 
day there are two other islands in the proximity, P, Serimbun on 
the west and P. Burong (near the coast) on the north-easi. There 
is now a granite-quarry on Pulau Besar. 

(25) Flowers. Wallace has pointed out in his Malay Arckipdago 
that flowers are not a conspicuous feature of tropical scenery. There 
are exceptionSp hEJwever: witness the experience of Sweltenham in 
Pahang .AH the trees that do flower seem to have come out in this 
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dry weather, and we passed many covered all over with a splendid 
purple bloom, others bright scarlet and yelluw, and the Metnpias, 

_in full llower, a delicate pale yellow blossom with the sweetest 

scent”. (/ff-CSSB. No. li. (1835). p. 13). 

'* Aguila ” .... ■' talamba ”. The name aguiia appears to 
be derived from Sanskrit 'agitrir, ihrouRh Malayalam the 

Porluguese form * piia (wood) d'ognHti was iriinslated into the 
French ‘ bois d*aigle and the English ‘ eagie-w&ad \ 

The 2tlalays call it ‘CaAarff ‘ or ' Gagahru \ This is the well- 
knovi'O incense-wood lign-aloes. The best quality is the result of 
disease in the .-IfoejryloH Agathchum l.ogreiro, growing in Camboja 

and South Cochin-China. . 

,\n inferior kind, of like aromatic qualities, is produced irom 
the Aquilark Agaltocha. The variety occurring m the Malay 
Peninsula is known as Aqtiikrk MslafCenih Lam. It was first 
flescribed by Garcia da Orta from Malacca in 1534, ^ 

Milburn speaks of Lignum aloes. Agallochum or calambac . 
Ke distinguishes, I, ^le-wood: that immediately under the bark 

. called bv the Portuguese pGo d'sgkHa’, II, a light veiny 

wood: in, Calambac, the heart or centre of the tree, the wood so 
much esteemed in all parts of India. {O/ientat ComTnerce, (1813). 
TT. p. 312). 

M to ^•calamba'*'. Crawfurd gives the word as Javanese 
‘ Kalambak the Malay is ‘ Kelambnk \ „ ^ r r 

.According to Foxworihy, the name is given to the best form of 
aromatic wood (Aqitikria Malaccensh), which hits a drstmctly 
brownish red colour, often with darker streaks. . 

(Foxwwthy, Atinor Forest Products of tke M-MOy Penuisttia. 

^ pp 

RidW. T&e Fhm of the Malay Penmsuk, (1922). HI. p. 

148- 

Yule and Burnell. Hobsoa-lobson. (1903). p. 335). 

See also JRASSB. N'o- 35. {1901). p. 73 and JRASSB, 

“ Bf toim *' _" camiukam The word ' bm>m is derived 

from the .Arab name - tub<in-Hu>i ' Ic. ‘ Jawi frankin^nse this 
became corrupted into such forms as ‘ Bengioi ‘ Benjamin , and 
Benzoin from this last form the modem ‘ benzme is denved. 
Garcia da Orta writes “ All these species of henjuy the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country call cominham ” (apparently a corruption of t e 
Malav ■ A^emfniyaa *). 

“ This gum is produced by Styrax fJensoui L., a common t c 
in Malaya, known by the name of Kemenyan or Kemayan. 

When the bark is cut into, an aromatic odour Ls given out and tte 
gum exuded: fit isl used in medicine and as an incense in religious 
ceremonies.” 

fFoxworthv. .l/f«or Forest Products tic. p, 166. 

Ridlev. The. Flora efc. 11. p, 297. 

A^ileand Burnell. Ifobson-Jobson^p. S6), 
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(29) 


(30) 


(31) 

(32) 


(33) 


Cnmphnr. Eredia here refers tii DryebateaDps aramatica 
(Jaertn., which ftrows in the Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

The Knplish name seems Itr liave come from ihe Spanish 
aUiiiiitfr anil oitiftmt through the French campkre. 

The Malay name is * A'df;>ffr Btuns ' ix. from Barus (in 
Sumatra). 

Marco Polo (1295) says the camphor of Fansur |f.e. Bar^J 
was the best in the world: hut both h'orrest (.1 Fayngc to A'cjw 
Girifjcfr. (17S0}. p. 3S2) and Milburn {Orkntsl Commerce. 
(1813). II. p. 308) report that the Bornean camphor was held in 
superior estimation b^v the Chinese. 

“ This is the original source of camphor: the Formosa Laurel- 
camphor being a discirt'erv of a much later date.’' 

(Ridley. The Fhia etc, I. pp. 710-1: Foxworlhy. Minor 
Forest Products etc. p. 168: Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobian. 
P- 151). 

For the Camphor Tree and the Camphor Laoguage of Johort, 
sec JRASSB. Xo. 26. (1894). p. 25. 

Dragon’s Blood: a name given to a red resin used for dyeing 
purposes: one of the chief sources being the Calantus Draco Griff. 
iDoemonorops PropbtqauSj Becc. in Hooh, fd.): the fruits are 
shaken in a swinging hasket with cockle-shells: the resultant resinous 
powder falls through interstices in the basket and is formed into 
cakes by hot water. (Ridley. The Flora etc. \\ p. 42: Foxworlhy, 
Minor Forest Products (tC- p. IS7). 

Trees yielding gums and oils. These include gutta percha, wtld 
rubber, and other gums; resins, such as copal and damar; ol^ 
tesins and wood oils, such as minyafi keruing', fruit and seed oils, 
such as pongam oil: and essential oils, such as cajepul o'l. 

(Foxw'orthy. Minor Forest Products etc. pp. 162--172). 

See also Ridley's paper on Dammar and wood oil in JRASSB. 
No, 34. (19(X)). p. 89: and the paper on gum-produdng trees in 

JRASSB. So. 12. (1882). p. 207, j 

Fruit.s. .A very large ouml>er of forest plants are used for focKi 
by the wild people living in the jungle; cf. the list given by Fox- 
wurthy. Minor Forest Products etc. pp. 205—214. 

Dttrioes": i.e. Malay 'durian', Durio Zibetkinus L. 
(Ridley. Tkc Flora etc. 1. p. 261): first mentioned by Conti 
(ISth century). 

The French translation inserts a gloss ‘ a s|^es of art'choke *: 
this is apparently derived from Castanheda (1532) “ durions, which 
are fashioned like artichokes.''’ 

The " Dorvao Tantbags*\ i.e., * dtirian trmbaga , hronsse 
durian ‘ is still held in the highest esteem: Eredia considered it the 
finest fruit in the world (p. 26 supra). 

.Matigostaus’': ix. Malay * man»gu$ta» * (usually called 
‘ manggh ’), Garcinia mangostana [.. (Ridley. The Flora etc. L 
p. 172), 
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Hamilton in 1727 (it, p. B9) describes it in much Um same 
languafie as Kredia. *' The kernels (if I may so call them) are hke 
cloves of gjirlick and al a very aj-reeable taste, but very cold, 

Tonjpftcjf.e. Malay * tans pm Bactauicti Mala ysna. 

Hook. fil„ tjccurrioff in forests, and in cultivaliun. (Ridley. The 

Flora L'ff. Hi- p- 247). , t x. 

M the present day it does not aptJoar to be used for the 

manufacture of mne, f/. p. 30. 

“ Rainbes "■ i.e. Malay ‘ rambal ‘ rsmbeh , Baccaurca 

mof/evana, Miill, (Ridley. The Flora ate. HI. p. 250; Foxworthy, 

Minor F&rest products He^ p. 210 )p * , . 

Rambot^ns* rumbntiin ' A ephclmm lappa- 

cftm Hiern. *, , ■ i r ^ j 

^'alentyn (1726) says the Porlusiiese called it ‘ froeta dos 

CaJTaros ‘ Caffers' fruit ^ j 

(Ridley, Tbe flora L p. W: \ule and BurtielL 

ilobsOn-Jobsftn^ p, 756). . , i, 

Bachois^^: U, Malay ' bacAang * or ^ M'bochang , Manp- 
jera foeiida. Lour,; the * horsc-manso ^ (Ridley. The Flora etc. 

I p^ S24), 

' “ Champadtti " i.e. Malav ‘ chetnpedak \ Artocarpus poly- 
pkema. Pers. (Ridley. The Flora etc. III. p. 354: Foxv.orthy. 

xWjflor Forest Fraiiucts elc. p. 208). 

‘^Chintes”. Dalgado (Clossario etc. 1. p. 275) suggests 
Sentul (Sen/of), Saadorkum mdkupt, Cav., also called Se/ni m 
Langkawi. (Ridley. The Flora etc. 1. p. 385: Foxvmrthy. 
Miaor Forest Froduds etc. p. 209). Eredia is the only wrtter to 

Quote the word before recent times. . 

Buasd^os*’: apparently Malay ‘huah duht , i.e, duhu 
fruit \ Lansiutn domesikum^ Jack., also called ' tangsnt' ot ‘ lamai . 
(Ridlcv. The Flora etc. I. p. 411; Fos^orthy. 3/fMor Forest 
Products etc. p. 209: Watam. (1928). Malayan Plant Sawes. p. 

Large timber trees. C/. Fosworthy, Commercial tPofl* of 
the Malay Peninsula. (1921); and Fosworthy. Commeraal Ttm- 
her Trees of the Malay Peninsula. (1927). . . .i. 

Elephants. Flephas maximus, Linn, is found throughout the 

^^"'^vernor Bort f 1678) records unsuccessful attempts to capture 

wild elephants. , 

The name ‘ Sabrang (Sajah ’ which occurs m X alacca territory , 

indicates the existence. formeTly. of a ford used 
gajah). iJR.iSSB. No. 53. (1909). p. 35: JR.iSMB. \ ol. \ . 11, 
1. (1927). pp. 52. 228). ^ M 

" Badas he. rhinoceroses. “ Bada ” is a word u^ b^ ^d 
Spanish and Portuguese writers for a ‘ rhinoceros , and <tdopt _ y 
some of the older English narrators. The origin is a little douMful. 
If it w'ere certain that the word did not occur earlier than c, a , 
it would most prtibably be an adoption from the .laTay a a , 
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■ a rhinoceros'--- [Otherwise| we should have lo seek an Arabic 

oripin in such a word as iihid, fem. abtdd^ of which 

one meaning is_"a wild animal', li-roft^jr Skeat believes 

that ihe n in tibada and similar Malay words represents the Arabic 
article, which was commonly used in Spanish and Portuguese pre¬ 
fixed to .^bic and other native words| ", (Yule and BurnelL 
llobson-Jobson. {1^05). p. I). The Fngllshman Barker (1592) 
uses the form abath 

Both the smaller One-horned Rhinoceros, Rkmoc^rm Sondakus^ 
Cuv,, and the Two'horned Rhinoceros^ Rkmoeeras Sumdtrfnsh^ Cuv,^ 
are found in the Peninsula. (JRASSB. No. S3. (1^09). p. 35). 

(44) Tigers drymos”). Felk Tigris, Linn., Malay " imrmau\ is 
found throughout the Peninsula and Singapore. (JRASSB. No. S3, 
{1909). m 14). 

The French rendering omits to mention the word “ 

Tn the unpublished TREATISE OK OPHIR Eredia alludes to 
“ a variety of monsters of Aharimdd 

(45) Tapirs. Tapiriis fndkuSj Cuv,, >[alay ^ or * bddak 

iiimpk \ is found throughout the Peninsula. (JRASSB. No, 53. 
i\9m- p. 36). 

The ShengAdn (1416) refers to the tapir, somewhat 

inappropriately one may think, as the ‘ divine s(ag ' f ) 

(Groeneveldt, idc di. p. 199 unless these Chinese characters 
represent, in the Hylam direct^ a transliteration {tin hk] of the 
Malay name^ as suggested in JRASSB. No. 52, (IbOS). p. 9S. 

(46) Large snakes. Ridley in 1S99 records 110 kinds of snakes as 

occurring in the Peninsula; the largest is the python, specimens nf 
26 feet being occasmnally met with, No, 32. (1399), 

pp. 195-6), 

(47) Alonkeys. For the monkeys of the Peninsula see JRASSB. 
No. S3. (1909). pp. 3-11: the list Includes Macaques, LeaF 
monkeys, and Gibbons, wath one mandike ape, the *siamang^ 
Sympbaldngns ConfintFith, Thomas. 

(48) Bezoar-stone. Dalgado quotes from Trigault (1610) a curious 
etymology from two Hebrew w^ords ‘Baal', * lord", and "soc^, 
* poison \ 

The usually accepted derivation is from the Persian pdzufir 
meaning an antidote for poison, and coming dowir to us through the 
Arabic form bdzabr, Arnbk having no p. 

The word occurs in the forms *Pajar", ‘bazar', ‘bezahar\ 
‘ bezar % * beasar ‘ pazahar ", ‘ bezas ‘ pahzer ' (nGtbson-Jobsdn. 
p.90), 

.According to a note by Von Klarwill in Tbr FuggPr .\^ews 
Li'tiers. (1924), p. 257, there were 4 kinds of bezoar-stones; (1) 
Lapis Bezoar Oriental is. found in the stomach of the Bezoar goat in 
Persia and East India; used as an antidote for poison and for plague 
and other ailments, (2} Lapis Beznar Occidentalis, brought from 
the \A'est Indies and Peru. (3) Bezoar Porci, found in the stomach 
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of the Indian pig. and brought tu Europe especially by the rorUi- 
guese. (4) Bezoar Sinnaruro, monkey-atones, coming principally 
from Macassar, found in the stomach of baboons and regarded as 
ijossessiPK infaliibiif curing properties. ' They are aKgli>niE’raieS| 
consisting moslly of phosphoric acid sails: iheir worthtessne^a as 
medicine has lonK been recognia^/' ^ 

According to GinilettCp Poiso^is Qftfl Cures 

the Bezoar-sionc called Buiu CuUg<^ is endowed by ^laUys wit 
magTC pniperties: the various kinds are well^diffeTrentiatcd* and are 
derived both from the animal and vegetable kingdoms: from the 
rhintKreros^ snake, sea-slog^ and dragon, as ivell as from coCO-nul, 
jack fruit, bamboo, and petrified dew. . i - 

genuine Oriental bezoar is formed like a calculus m con¬ 
centric layers, it is generally hard and brittle, smooth, round or 
ovate, and olive-green in colour, but occasionally light like the rare 
concretions found in the joints of bamboos, inside coconuts and in 
fruit-trees. " The bezoar of organic origin .... was first discovered 

in the stoniach of the-Persian wild goat:-similar stones are 

found in the stomach, intestines, and bladder of ruminants, such as 
the 03 t, and in the horse and gazelle, but in the East the bea^r 'S 
generally found in the intestines and gall-bladder of smaller animals, 
such as the long-tailed monkey {Scmnopit/icctts), especially in the 
chestnut-red langur of Borneo (S, riibicundus^t A soft brown 
variety is found in porcupines.” “ The stones are highly ^teemed 
by Chinese as art antidote to poison and as a medicine.” “ Bezoar- 
stones are worn as amulets against disease and evil spirits, and ^are 
considered to possess wonderful medicinal virtues, but their principsd 
value is founded on reputation.” “ The bezoar-stone is also called 
hunlat in Malay, and when deemed to possess talismanlc properties, 


it is known as buniat geTfisfa 

Resendc (f, 163S) mentions bezoar-stoiies as one of the thre; 
chief products of the country', (JRASSf!- N'o. 60* (1911), p, 7): 
Bort (167S) says that sometimes bezoar-stones arc found in the 
poHsession of the * Banuas " they get them from onkas and apes.” 
iJRASMB. Vol, V, Pt, 1. (1937), p. 54): Newbold (1S3S) speaks 
of “ guligas “ stones extracted generally from the heads of porcu¬ 
pines ” (Moor. A'olkcs of the /urf/uw Archipelagn. p. 73):^ 
Pahang is still famous for its porcupines ’ bezoar-stoneS 
(JR.JSSS. Xo, fiO. 0911), p, IS). See also IRASSB, No. 4, 
(IfiSO). p. 56: On the Ouliga of Borneo. 

Linschoten (1598) has a chapter on the ” Bezar stone . {The 
i'ayiige, efr. (Hakluvi Socleiv* ISSS). li. p. 143), 

Birds, cf, Robinson. The Biftis itf the Atiiloy PeHiftsitlo, 

Fertile, The alluvium in Malacca ” provides the m,ost lert'le 
ground fnr cultivation and is mostly utilized for rice-fields. 
{IRASMB. Vol. V. Pt, II. (1937). p. 381). 

This natural fertility was not always utilized, however: 
Valentyn (1726) remarks “ The productiveness of this place is very 
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poor, i:oni|xired to that of the Coast [of Coromandel] ^ Ben^l^ 
Cevion etc.: and ihe isurroundins coontr>^ bear& a barren aspect,*^ 
(JRASSB. Kn. CC (18S4). p. 51). 

Fortunately the barrenness of as^ieot ha^i iLeparted: the scenery 
of Malacca h delightful, though no doubt the advent of the ubU 
quitou-S rubber-tree has impaired the beauty of the picture as seen 
by Swetienhani when he wrote '^On either hand there will be rice 
fields—emerald ^een when newly planted, golden with ripe grain^ 
or brown when fallow. These are studded by lopes of lofty palms 
shading a few brown huts. The distance is always shut in by hills 
of a marvellous blue.'' {Brithh Aftiitiya. (1907), p. 6)+ 

(51) Xei>ligent. For several hundred years unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to render ihe country self-sufficient in essential 
foodslufts. 

The Dutch company lent money without interest to encourage 
agriculture "so that some day we may be able by this means to 
subsist on our own products but Governor Bort found that in a 
year “all the rice plantations did not provide more than 38,010 
gantangs/" 

At that time, rice was imported from Bengal, Siaitij Java, and 
the East coast of Sumatra. 

Gfjvernnr Bori wTote to his succes&jr This counlry^ must have 
a larger fx>pulation, especially of industrious Chinese, so that the 
necessarv cut rival ion of the soil may be continued.'' 

iJRASMB. Vol. V. Ft. T, (1927). pp. 51,52. 74, 135, 17P), 

The Dutch Commissioner Schouien tn 1641 attempted to obtain 
from Batavia " what was most important, some Chinese to cultivate 
the fields and gardens/^ {JRASSB. Sck 22. (1890). p. 239). 

Valentyn (1726) said of Malacca "‘The p'ace is not very 
productive in provisions: ever>'thing must be imported from other 
places, with the exception of fish and some other kinds of fruits.'^ 

(52) .ME>nancabos: /.r. “ natives of 3lenangkabau in the W* part of 
Central Sumatra and their descendants in the part of the Malay 
Peninsula that lies to the N\ of Malacca, w^here many of them had 
t fleeted settlements long before the end of the 16th century 

Resende (f. 1638) calls them ' Mnnamcabos' iJRASSB. No. 60. 
(19111. p. 5): Gnvernnr Borl has ' Maniegbers.' {IRASMB. 
Vol, V. Pi. I p. 220). 

fn 1.586. the * Manencabos' ernoperated with the King of 
fohore by devastating the cnuniry-side and cutting off sup^plies from 
Malacca, A Portuguese force captured Naning ^w'ith much 
slaughter.^ (Danvers. Tfir Portuguese hi India. (1604). pp. 69, 
70). 

(53) “ the leaf of the Piprr befd, L. chewed with the 

dried arcca-nut (w^hich b thence Improperly called hetel-nut.,., 
fhunam llime] , etc., by the natives of fndia and the Indo-Chinese 
countfieSr The word b Malayabm uettHa, f,c., vem ifa — 
" simple or mere leaf,' and comes to us through the Portuguese beire 
and bfilf. " 
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The word occurs in the forms * vet tele / * LietellL% betelct 
‘ vitele/ ‘ biltle/ ' beetle/ * hettle.' (Yule and Hurnell. Itobioa- 
Jobion\ (1903). p. 89). 

The Malay name for this vine is ' stnh. 

According to Barbosa (1516) the Porluguese callerl it * Indian 
leaf/ ‘Folio Indio." {The Bwt of Duarte Burbosa. {Hatluyt 
Soc/efyt I9I8)» 1. p. 16S). 

Areca: “ tbc seed (in conimoti parlance ihe nut) of the palm 
Areca Catechu, L., commonly, though somewhal improiierly called, 

• betchnut’; the term betel belonging in reality to the leaf which is 

chew'ed along with the arcca --.The word is Malayalatn anakf^ 

according to Bishop Caldwell, from adat * close arrangement of the 

duster/ kay ‘nut/.and comes la us through the Portuguese, 

(Yule and Burnell. Hobfon-Jobson. H). 

While a few writers use the Alalay word ' the 

majority refer to ‘ areca ’ or such variant forms as arecha, arecca, 

* arequa/ ‘ archa/ ‘ arrecaes/ ‘ arequies." 

“ Pancaian**: >£., Malay panf,k{t\afi “starting point, quay, (55) 

c 

Governor Bort writes ‘ Pancalan,' ‘ Panckelan/ and ' Pankelan.’ 

'Phe reference is to Pangkalan Naning “ a point on the Malacca 
river within Xaning territory and about 12 miles X, by W. of 
Malacca town, near the Alor Gajah railway station. i^JRASMB. 

Vol. V. Pt, 1. (1927}. p. 225), 

Mr. C. W, Dawson, Malayan Civil Service, writes to the 
translator “ Near .Vlor Gajah Railway Station is a level grassy place 
on the bank of the Malacca River known to all as Pengkalan. This 
is certainty the place referred to. It is probably the nearest 
navigable point on the river at which people coming down from 
Xaning would arrive to embark to ilalacca or elsewhere. 

Pitlo: this may be Governor Bort's ‘ Poeio" and * Foulou (56) 

“ Malay pulau “ island/’ a hamlet about 6—7 miles due X. 
from Malacca town.'’ {JRASMB. Vol. V. Pt. 1. (1927). p, 225), 

On the other hand tredia appears to place his ‘ f’ulo ' further 
to the north-east: it should probably be identified with the * Pulau ’ 
which lies about Vi mile beyond Sempang Gading. 

In Begbie’s list of ‘ Nanning ‘ villages, ‘ Pooloo ’ appears between 
‘ Sebang ’ and ‘ GadL’ {The Malayan Penmiuis. (1834), p, 149). 

Machat; Governor Bort's ‘ .Matchapmodern Machap: the (57) 
name of a mukim and of a village in Malacca territory about 14 
miles NXK. of Malacca town: there is a very famous shrine here; 

Skeat describes it as the most celebrated of the Malacca kraniaii. 
{Malay Magic, p. 64). 

With regard to the neighbouring ‘ Buquel dolon " (f/. the map, 
p. 211 XIr. C. W. Dawson writes to the translator, 

“This is certainly Bukit Dahmg, a small steep hill perhaps lOT 
feet high, situated about one mile from the main Malacca-Tampin 
road on the righuhand side at the 17-ki mile, aert^ the river. 

There is a grave with a small building erected over it on the lop 
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(53) 


(59) 


( 60 ) 


(61) 


o( the hill. It is sacred to Chinese and Malays alike and is a 
fat-ourite place (or an ordeal by oath, It is the place where the 
final meeting and feast is held after a "bcrpHnii" cereniony (the 
driving of the evil spirits froTn the rice-fields), which is usually 
pwTformed once in three years,” 

Cottol: perhaps the Malay word * Kota *, ‘ fort the place 
cannot be identified. 

Eredia seems to place it somewhere near link it Batu Tiga, in 
the middle of the Bukil Senggeh Forest Reserve: he may refer to 
Bukit Katong, which is close to Bukil Batu Tiga. 

The translator is indebted to Mr. C. R, Howitt, Malayan Civil 
Service, for this and other suj^estioos. 

Ganur; elsewhere called ‘ Gamutaiipiirenlly Gemeh (Gemas): 
the name ' Gemas ’ is found over a large area extending from Kam- 
pong Kuala Gemas, north of Gemas Railway Station in Negri 
Sembilan, to the neighbourhood of Mt. Ophir in Johore, a distance 
of some 20 miles, 

Mr. Howitt writes that Eredia pliaces ‘ Gamur' in approximately 
the correct position, at the end of the road from Nyalas to Asahan, 

Rombo; Governor Bort's * Rombouw,’ /.c., “ Rembau, a small 
State to the N'. of Naning, founded by Menangkabau settlers from 
Sumatra and for a considerable period under the nominal suzerainty 
of Johor. Now a part of the N’fgSri Sembilan.” {JRASMB. "V'ol. 
V, Pt. L (1917). p. 217). 

(Danvers glorifies it with the name of ‘ Bombo '), 

" [ Rembau 1 and the other States were no doubt at the time of 
the taking of Malacca by the Portuguese inhabited by aborigine 
only. These latter assisted in the defence of Malacca with their 
primitive weapons.” (JRASSB. No. 13. (1S84), pp. 141, 252). 

Rembau, protesting innocence, submitted without resistance to 
the Portuguese forces in 1536. (Danvers. The Portuguese in 
India, p. 70). 

Governor Bort (1673) says “ the jurisdiction of Malacca. 

extends..inland up to the village of Rombnuw |which|.. 

used to be under Johor, and [isj-still to some extent subject to 

it.” {JR.ISMB. Vol. V. Pi I, (1927). p. 49). 

Johore, however, ceded Rembau, with Linggi and Kiang, to the 
Dutch in I7S7, (/J!,1SS2!. No. 67. (1914). p. 74): and after 

1773 Johore “had nothing more to do with the Negri bembilan.” 
[JRASSB. No. 13. (1884). p. 246). 

For the history of Rembau see /R.lSifB. Nu. 56. (1910). pp. 
1—157. 

Banuiis. ‘ Banua ’ is common Indonesian for “ district or 
inhabited place.” In Malay orsng hemta, " people of the country," 
is “ one of the nunieroLS Malay apijellations for the so-called 
aborigines or uncivilized tribes of the Malav Peninsula, pnrticiiiarlv 
applied to those of the South.” (JRASMM. Vai. V. Pi, I. (1927). 
p. 209). 
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Ercdia and the other early writers probably did not make any 
distinction between the Negrito Semang, the lighter-coloured hakai, 

and the Proto-Malayan Jakun. - ■ , .t. 

Governor Bort gives an interesting account oJ a visit to inc 
Bonuaes/ whom he describes as “ whitish yellow tn colour. 
{JRASMB, Vol. V. Pt. I, (1927). pp. Sl-Ss). , 

Cf. the note on the * native inhabitants of Ljontana , p. 

Regarding Queen Party and ‘ Gunoledam ’ see the note on p. 165 

*”^™Regatding the Indo-Chinese aftinities in the dialects of the 
Semang and Sakai c/, JRASSB, No. 27. tlS94), p. 21). 


NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER 3. 

2 leagues. At the present day the distance is 23 miles from 
Cape Rachado to Tanjong Medang situated on Pulau Medang 
(adjoining Pulau Rupat) off the Sumatran c<iasi. 

Sabbara. If Gerini's identifications are correct. Eredia. makes 
the fundamental error of imagining that Ptolemy s isthmus, whiM in 
fact represents the Isthmus of Kra, is an isthmus running from Cape 
Rachado to Pulau Rupat: with the result that he locates in Sumatra 
Certain places (such as Tacola) which should be located on the i lalay 

Peninsula. , , , „ , 

The position of Sahara, a city, is given by Ptolemy as l|>9 30 
E. 8^ 30' X: Gerini corrects this to 95'' 55 East of GreeniMCn and 
16“ 18*^ X (“ the local correction here consisted in shifting these 
stations .wiitward of a quantity equal to the displacement of Cape 
Temala INegrais] eastwards, about 3-' longtitudc ), and 
Identifies it with the site of the present Twante (96- East of Green¬ 
wich and 16® 41' X.j, not far from Rangoon- (Rerearewer etc. 
(1909). p. 72 and Table IM). 

On folio 7S recto of the MS, Eredia purports to r^roduct 
‘Ptolemy’s Xlth Table of .Asia’: this plan, however, do« not 
correctly represent the relative situations of Sahara and laco.a. tor 
it shows Tacola as Iving south-west of Sahara, whereas Ptolemy 
imamned it to be east of south; for he gives the longutude of 
Sahara and Takola (the marl)” as 159“ 50' and 160 restive y. 

U is unfortunate, too, that Hredia ftiis-wnt-es Sahara at 
^ Sabana ^ the former is somewhere in liiirmah, the latter 
where in the Malay Peninsula: Ptolemy gives its po^tUon as IhO t 
and 3“ N; Gerini corrects this to 99“ 17' East of Greenwich and 
3* IJ" N, and takes it to be either the Selangor district or its 
chief town. The corrected latitude resulting for Ptolemy s mart 
would show' it tt> be placed near Kwala Selangor, 1101 l_ , 

21' XT that is, the mouth of the Selangor River where there is a 
small harbour. Bui it may Iw Kwala Sembah further e^t, up the 
same stream. A place called Sfiba^ exists at some forty mues 
further to the north near the mouth of the Bernam River. (Gemii- 
RcsearcJ:ts etc, (1909). p. 100). 


11 ) 


( 2 ) 
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rhe reason for the existence uf Sabak Beniam, nearly 20 miles 
from the nioutK of the river and on the way to nowhere^ has always 
seemed somexvhat of a mystery, tf it really was an ancient mart, 
this might be the solution^ that it was a place of ex|H>rt for the tin 
and perhaps sold and jungle prisducts of 11 u Selangor xind the 
Interior: even so, we might well expect the port to be nearer the 
mouth of the river, say at Hu tan >ieUnUins. 

Rouffaer, again, thinks Cabana wiil corre^apond with the 
X\1th centur>" Straits of Sabang and with the Kartmuns, Hasin, or 
Gaioh." (IRASSB. _\o. ^6. (I922). p. 259), 

(3> Paredar. Through the kindness of Dr. R. O. Windstedt, 
Director of EducaEion, to whom the translator is greatly indebted 
for his assistance in connection with this paper, the translator has 
been supplied with an anonymous note, dated 1909, which is worth 
quoting in full:^— 

' Eukk Parcellar ' occurs In the Mohit (translated by 
lidtner and published by the Geographical Society of 
Vienna in 1397). This was a set of sailing directions 
drawn up by a Turkish Admiral m 1554 irom non- 
Portuguese sources: in fact, the Portuguese borrowed 
largely from the same sources. 

One passage is as follows:— 

Page 60- from Fulo Sambitan to the Fulo Jumar 
islands Southwards: to the South'east-easlerly (or as some 
say East-South-east) of Fulo Jumar lies the mountain of 
fulo Pasalar: from Fulo Pasalar to Malacca one goes 
South-easterly,..“ 

Pulau Jumar mus^t be Pulau Jemtir {marked on the chart) one 
of the .\ru Isl^ds. Dampier gives the best route from Acheen to 
Malacca ss bringing the Aru Islands t^earing South-east at 3 or 4 
leagues distance and then steering away East by South for the 
Malacca shore about 20 leagues off till Puto Parcelore is picked up. 
He adds that if the weather is thick^ pilots lay-to till they see the 
Hill. 

11 is nuliceabk that he calls k Ptiio Parcelore. 

to the name which is ub^nously prt-Portuguese, I mn only 
offer a guess. On the Malabar Coast ai about J3® 50' is a Itarsilur 
I'tak: Harcebre was a place of some importance in the old days, 
and // the peak is a well-known landmark and if it resembles Hukk 
karceliar, it is %'ery probable that the early sailors, who are tertain 
lu have known the Malabar Coast well, transferred the name to a 
notable landmark on the Malacca Coast^ 

The word is not Malay and the name is a seamans name, 
unknown on .shore. The Malay name nf the hill is Kiikk Juffra." 

So nmeh for the note, 

The iranslaior bus not lieen at jxiin.<i to ascrrlain if the peak is 
a weil-knrjwn landmark or if it rL-semhlcs Bn kit J’ariellar. f(^^ even 
if both these enquiries were answered in the ncKaiive, the answer 
would not he conclusive; there are other instances of plact'-names in 
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Further India which have been imporled from India Proper^ the 
nomenclature of the valley of the Indus and its affluents. ** p ... . 
was at an evidently veo' early date transferred to the valley of the 
Iravati and surrounding territory in Further India " (Gerini. 
Ri^st'archcs dc* (1909), p. 41), 

It is doubtful whether the derivation from ^ Barcelore ’ can be 
maintained; for ‘ Barcelore ’ Itself is believed to be a PorruRuese 
corruption of Basrur [the Canarese * the town of the 

waved-leaf fip-tree.^l (Yule and Burnell. Ilobsmi-J&bson. (1903). 
p. 4S). 

Moreoverp the mere fact of the name occurring in the " M^hit " 
is not convincing^ for w^hen this book was written, in 1554, the 
Portuguese had been nearly 50 years in Malayan waters, and a 
Portuguese name might easily have slipped in. 

That the name was pre-Portuguese, however, seems cnndusively 
established by its occurrence in a work by the Arab writer Ibn 
Majid, dating from 1462. {Ifturfiai Ashtique. Tome Sj Jr (I91S). 
p. 399), 

Ibn Majid calls the hill ^ Pulaw Pasalar/ and the Portuguese 
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The forthcoming series of Arabic geographical works ^ of which 
iL Gabriel Ferranti is general editor, may throw imjjorliinl light on 
mediaeval Malayan geography, 

( 4 ) Taco]a. riolemy gives the position as 160 E, 4 IS" X: 

Gerini corrects it to 99" 17" Hast of Greenwich, 9® 5^" X\ and places 
this mart in Lhe neighbourhounJ of the present Ranong, and at the 
mouth, or inside, of the Pak-fhan inlet,-^ in the district of Ta^fia- 
pa^ called by Eiiropeans and Malays Tdi^opa or simply Kapi^: 
generally noted in maps as in 9^'’ 22' E, 4S" X. He 

connects the word with Kdlti and Kola^ used to designuite tin and 
appearing in the ,\rab al-kaU and the Portuguese ealhn or calm. 

He Considers that the place wa_s well-knt^wn from over a century 
before Ptolemy’s time, as evidenced by a reference to Takkola in 
the P'ali work Milinda Panha. 

He identifies it with Kaluit-dar of Abu-Zaid (9th CenturyJ. 

Its importance he ascribes to the local tin mines and to the 
trans-pemnsuiar trade-route, [Researches etc, {19Q9}, pp, g5-94), 

(5) Aru or Auro. Eredia, with his usual fancy for derivations, 
connects the name of the place with the Lraffic in gold C aurum 

He places it rather less than hal i way between " .Aracan ' 
(Rokan) and Diamond Point, i.r., somewhere between the Asahan 
and Deli Rivers: see p. 213 infra. 

The reference is to a place on the mainland, not to the Am 
(Area) Islands, 

Gerini's map marks ‘ Haru ' further north, between the Basitan 
end Tamiang Rivers, approximately in the latitude of the modem 
Aru Bay^ atHvut 4-’ 13" X, 

h’errand placeis the ancient stale of Haru or Am (the I® 
Va-iati or . l-lon of the Chinese) near the mouth of the Rokan 

River. [Uurml rhhfiqjie. Tom, XI1, (1913), p, 65). 

Groeneveidt {op. cit. p, 218) connects the State with the ,Aru 
Islands and locates the former on that part of the coast which is 
nearest to them, about the mouth of the Burtimon River, 

(6) Ttco; that Is, modern 'Fikii, on the west coast of Sumatra^ 
situated in about 0 25" S, 

(7) Not very- ancient, Modern research, exploring sources other 
than the authors mentioned by Eredia, inclines to the c^inion that 
it was very- ancient, 

We are told that " Indians had from lime immemorial been 
active along their own coasts, and had traded with Malay, East 
Africa, and the Persian Gulf,'" {Warmiugton. The C&mmene 
hetn^een the R&mat! Empire and India^ (1928), p, 64): that ^Mhe 
combination in the Burmese rice boats of both laddered A-shaped 
mast and ribless hull indicates clearly and definiteh^ that Egy-ptian 
methods of construction were carried East at a remote period, 
fjerhaps between the Third and Fifth Dynasties (2900 to 2600 B.C,) 
{ Forde- Ancient Mariners. ( 1927), p. 32): that '' Phoenician sailor- 
merchants brought timber from Alediterranean countries: silver 
from Burmah, Mashonaland and Ophir (Malaya): gold from Ophin 
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'.%'oods. fabricSp incense, peacocks, etc: from India and pearls from 
Lhe Red Sea and Ceylon in 1000 B.C. when Solomon was building 
his great temple and again This assumes that the Phoenicians 
in the period between Lhe Pyramid Age in Egypt and the last few 
centuries C. had traversed the whole coasts of Africa and the 
Indian Ocean and had even crossed the I Pacific Ocean alter passing 
the Straits of -Malacca/' (Johnstone, A Si^dy Ormus^ 

{ 1926). p. 197). 

FinaJiyj Hredia him^seil soon changed his opinion on this subject, 
for in the tinpublished TREATISE IX OPHIR dated 16J 6, he 
wTites (in Part II Chapter I„ ' Concerning the voyages of 
Solomon”):—jSolomon^s fleet| coasted aEong the Astatic main¬ 
land past the emporium of BaracLira, then past Syriam in Pegu and 
^ far lava 11 ^ as far as the tsthmus of the Golden Chersonese or 
Pertmula, Samata (corruptly Samatra) and the western coast of the 
Chers4^nese; then the fleet entered die channel between die Cher¬ 
sonese and Java (wherein Bantan is situated) and continued along 
the eastern coast of ibe Chersonese as far as the isthmus and passed 
along the Straits to-day called the Straits of Sabbao ajad Sincapura 
and the coast of Ujontana^ till it came to the piort qI Ophir to-day 
called the port of Siam: from there it went to the port of Tharsis 
called Canton in the country^ of the Chymas of Attai or Cattay, 
anciently TharsU (corruptly Thays) 

,\ative inhabitants of UJoatana. cf* Pagan Races t/fe *Vatay (S) 
Femnsiik (1906) by Messrs. Skeat and Blagdeii, also Pater P. 
Schebesta’s tke Forest Dwarfs of Malaya (1929) w^hich 

deals With the Semang, and bis Orang-Utan (1929), written in 
German, which deals with the Sakai and Jakun of the Peninsula and 
the Kubu of Sumatra. 

There are three stocks of ' Qrang Utan ' (to which the Malays 
apply the generic name of ' Pang^m ’), namely:— 

L The woolly-haired Semang, about 2,000 in number, 

2* The wavy-haired Sakai, about 10,000 in number, 

3. The lank-haired Jakitd'n (Jakun), about 10,000 in 
numl^er. 

The Semang are rightly nomliered amung the pygmy races. ... 

[They] have never reached the stone age-they never 

emerged Irom the bamboo age/* (Schelsesta). 

The hrst inhabitants Jof the Peninsula and Archipelago] were 
probably a black wncty'haired race, of which pygmy representatives 
(Xegritos) are the Andamanese^ the Semang of the Malay Peninsula, 
the Aeta of the Philippines and the pygmies of -Xew Guinea ..... 

We may regard the next great migration as that of a Pre-Dravidian 
stuck, relics of which are found m the Sakai of the Malay Peninsub, 
and in a feiv tribes in the Archipelago/' (Haddon). 

[They] represent the second element arnimg the aboriginal 

tribes"-‘Mt has been said that they should be connected 

linguistically with the Mon-Khmer |>eoples, and physically with the 
Veddas” [of CeylonJ. (Buxton). 
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Risky £t>sc>ciaLes vvi(h the Sakai, a Scyiho-Dravidian t^-pe who 
live in a belt of country in the West oi India extending I'roni 
Gujerat to CooTg/' and suggests that the latter came possibly from 
China. 

" In ph\^ique, culture, and partly also in speech the Jakudh 
are plainly Slaiay _ I call them Proto-Malays.” (Schebcsta). 

Haddon has invented the convenient term Proto-Malays to 
mean the branch of f^arc*tjean man (Velfow man) from whom 
the various specia^iised modern Malay '' peoples are sprung 

Haddon is very carcfyl to define the Proto-^faiays as Mongo¬ 
loid brachycephals. Most authorities agree with him on thispoint/^ 
'' 1’he characters show that the Proio--Malay type is closely con- 
pected with the Pareoean from which indeed it is sometimes difhctiit 
to distinguish it 

(Buxton finds that ‘Mnterniediate between these pecpies 
[ Sakai J and the ProtO'^Iabys, but more closely allied to the latter^ 
are the Besisi. They have Proto-Malay chiefs and ph\’5ically seem 
to be closely allied to thb stock 

Sn much for the peoples of the Peninsula: in the Archipelago 
there is a fourth stock, the rndonesian ", probably most of the 
[>ravidian tribes can claim kinship with this same race " (Buxton). 

This wave of migration followed—perhaps at a considerable 
interval—that of the I^e-Dravidian; it probably originated from the 
lower valley of the Ganges (Haddon). 

Speaking broadly, there has been a continual movement of 
peoples from ^uth China, mainly in a southerly direction^ which 
has also affected the East Indian archipelago''. (Haddon). 

To sum up, the migrations as they have affected the region of 
the Malay Peninsula appear to have taken place^ according to the 
ethnologists, as follow^s: — 

I. Negritos (f?emang), moving down the Peninsula either by 
land or sea, 

2p Pre-tlnividians fSakai), rtpfiarently descending the Pen¬ 
insula by land. 

3. Indonesians^ (not found in the Peninsula), migrating to 
the islands by sea, 

4, Proto-Malaj^s, overrunning the Islands by sea either from 
iheir settlement in [ndo-China (Champa) or else after 
descending the Peninsula, and as a rule dominating the 
Indonesians eventually* 

3. True Malays j ‘ Orang ^Malayu \ crossing from Sumatra 
and permanently occupying the Peninsula in the twelfth 
century .A.D. 

It may be added that an admixture of Malay blood has been 
thought to exist among the Japanese: Buxton, however, tentatively 
suggests that the third element (in addition to "yellow’ man and 
a strain distantly akin to " .\Ipine ' man) is a type which is akin 
to Proto-Malayan, but which is probably best represented to-day 
among such people as the inhabitants of the hills of South Fukien, 
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“ It is niore than posable that we sliouEd say that the Japanese are 
not the direct descendants of the Southern Chinese^ hut rather are 
the descendants of the peoples who are racially akin to them 

IBuUetbi tft€ Sc/iool of Onenfaf SHidtes. \'oL IL Pt. IT. 
(1^26). pp. 270 —276): Haddon. T//f? of Fs^pies. 

(1927), pp, 1 7, IS, 33j 34); Buxton. The Peoples a/ Ash* ( 1925). 
pp, H >2. 21S-219, 236-238): JRASSB. So, SI, (1920), p. 27.] 

Battas. Gerini argues an original connection^ U not exactly (9) 
racial, at least social as rej^rds intercourse, customs etc., between 
the Battas^ Lhe Kachins and the Wah people of the YUnnan-Indo- 
Chinese borders For as we have seen, this very form of canni* 
balisni can !>e traced almost uninterruptedly, and through fully 
twenty-four centuries, all the Avay from the Archipelago to I'pper 
Burma,, - and thence to the oripnal Kachm country^ and to the 
Central Asian homes of the old Kallatians or Xallantians and 
Massageies, or Ta-VimkH'/ih of Herodotean and Sinological fame. 

The line along which we have traced the custom in question very' 
probably marks also the track followed, in the inverse direction, by 
the parent stream of emigration from which most of the above- 
named tribes of the Indo-Chinese mainland and .Archipelago are 
descended, or, at any rate, with which they have become blended.” 
f Researches, etc. (1909). p. 661). 

For a recent account of the ' Batak * see Collet, Terres cf 
Peupfes de Sumatra^ 1925. 

Cbdlizatiom Kredia gr:is):is the essential fact that ^ the Malay 
Peninsula and .Archipelago b indebted for it$ ancient development 
to adventurers and colonisLs from the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts or, as Blagden puts it, unquestionably Indian infiuenre 
was by far the most potent of the forces which led the Tavanesc and 
Malays to such civilization a$ they attained” (JRASSB. No. 39. 
(1903). p. 206): so Havell (Jtidwfi Sadpiurc and Pahding) “ From 
the sea-ports of her eastern and western coasts India sent streams of 
colonists, missionaries, and craftsmen all over Southern .Asia, Ceylon^ 

Siam, and far-distant Cambodia 

The extension of Indian influence in the Peninsula und Archi¬ 
pelago constitutes a subject of its owmf one may, however, quote 
ftOTn tw'o recent writers. “ know now that the Bengali and 
Sfiuthern Indian Ramayanas came to Indo-Chinp and settled there 

..after having passed through Java and the Alalay Peninsula " 

.., ., A" In comparing the bas-reliefs of Angkor wath those of the 
temples of Prambanan and of Pantaran, in Java, one is struck by 
the analogies betw^een the choice of the episodes and by the similartty 
of method in representing them. Thus one comes to realize the 
close connection which esisted between the two countries who shared 
the same traditions and the same beliefs (Karpefe in Jndiafi Art 
and Letters. New Series. Vol. I, No, 1. (1927). pp. 31. 32.); 

and '^The archaeolog>' of Siam embrace,s the most diverse styles, 
each of which is characteristic of nne of the e|>tMrhs of Indian culture 
in the countries lying to the East of India [The Wat Ken at 

1930) Rayal As'mik Sockty. 
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!’8 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


Jalya] is eiuctly ihe plan of the Tjandi Kalasan of Java, which we 
know was built in D. 778 by a kini; of the Sailendra dynasty 
which was Teigninn at the same time at Stivijaya[ Palembang]. 
iOoedre in Indian .-Irf and Lettcfs. New Series. VoJ, I. Xo. 1, 
imi). pp. 58. 65). 

The Journal of this Branch contains a tminber of papers which 
•leal with \'arious aspects of Indian influence in Malaya 


JRASSB. 


So, 83. 
No. 82. 
No. 81. 


(1920). 

(1920). 

(1920). 


No! 80. 
Xo. 79, 
Xo. 76, 
Xo. 38. 


(1919). 

(1918). 

(19(7). 

(1901). 


P- 

P 

P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 

p. 

P- 

P- 

P‘ 


88 . 

]J9. 

37. 


popular 


9. 

6 . 

5 . 

29. 

lOS. 

67. 

67, 


the 


(beliefs) 

(folk-tales) 

(literature and 
mysticism) 

(mayical lore) 

(alphabet; pantheism) 
(tomb: missionaries) 
(loan-words) 

(marriage ceremony) 
(loan'words) 

(Southern India and 
Straits Settlements) 

See also K'nays reiating ta Inda-China. First Series. Vol. I. 
(1886). p. 50; (lang^iage): Winstedt's SAanutn Saha and Sufi. 
(192.5): (magic): and .Mookerji's Indian Skipping, (1912); 
(inarilime intercourse). 

“ Evidence points to the possibility of a connection hetween 
Inflia and Java as early as 700 B.C., a regular commerce being 
maintained between the two countries,’’ (Perry. Tkc Megalitkic 
Cufftire oj ladottrsia. (1918). p. 3). 

Intercourse between Egypt. 

“ Xavipation in the Red Sea dates from very early times^ and 
.1 dehnite but mostly indirect trade with India was established by 
(he Ptolemies ” f 4th century B,C.| 

" [Alexander) WTOte an account of his voyage which was used 
by Marinos of TX're {fi. 2iid century .A.n,) in his description of 
royages taken round Cape Comorin into seas round the mouths o( 
the Ganges and to the 3tfaTay Peninsula, of which the western part 
was now \Hsited with some frequency'.” 

fWarmington. Tht Commerrr etc. (1928). pp. 6. 126), 
Tropobana: i.c. Ceylon: Taprabaneed the Greeks and Romans; 
in Pali Tttmhapanni. In the unpublished TRE.ATISE ON OPHf R 
Eredia gives a more than usually fanciful derivation fnr the name: 

‘ Tmpos or the island Tropobanahe says. ' is derived from the 

Greek ‘ rpurrotr ’ meaning ‘ turn but in consequence of the 


'bramanas' (brahmins) there, it was called ‘ Tropohramana ’ 
corruptly * Tropobana ’, 

S. Thome. " Even if we cast aside as unhistorical everv 
allegation nf fact in the stories about St. Thomas, we must at least 
admit that they reflect %'oyages habitually taken to India during the 
most prosperous peritxl of the Roman Empire.” 

(Warmington. The Cemmerre etc. (1928). p. 83), 
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Suiuition. “The Phoenicians who voraged for Solomon came (14) 
to Snuiheni India at least, and their commercial intercourse with 
India [dates] from the seventeenth century B.C. .... it must have 
ceased, in a direct way, full Jive hundred years B.C., if not more.** 
(Gerini. Researches etc. (1909). p. S9S'). 

“ Hiram, King of Tyre, had navies in ihe Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. His shi(>s brought .... gold and silver from East Africa; 
fabrics, precious stones, rare woods, peacocks, incense, pearls, etc., 
from the Far East .... Even a thousand years before the time of 
Solomon and Hiram, sailor-traders sailed between the Red and 
the Gulf of Persia, whence they brought commodities carried in 
.^rab ships from India, or even further.*' 

(Johstone. A Study of t/ie Oceatts, (1926). p. 27). 


NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 4. 

ANTIQUITIES, cf. Evans. Ethnology and Archaeology of the 
Mafav PeamsHlOf 1927. 

Cf. also JRASMB. Vol. II. Pt. HI, (1924). p. 289. (likcly 
localilies), 

386 

1 

47 


JRASSS. 


So. 86. (1922), 
N’o. 85. (1922). 
NV 78. fl9l8). 

No. 60- (1911). 


. (gravestone of Sultan 
^ Mansur Shah) 


Xo, 60- 
Xfj. 49, 
Xo. 48. 

Xo, 44. 
Xo. 59. 
Xo. 39. 


{1911). 

(1907). 

(1907). 

f 1905). 
(1903). 
fl903). 


Xo. 23. (1891). 


( 1 ) 


37 (gravestone of Raja 
Fatiiruih. 1496 

p. 35 (royal cemetary at Pekan) 
p, 95 (old Sanskrit inscriptions) 
p. 97 (graveyards of the Sultans 
of Perak) 

p. 213 (coins from Malacca) 
p. 205 (clay tablets from Kedah) 
p. 1S3 (coins from Malacca) 
p. 141 (stone implement from 
Singapore) 

(Siamese work in Perak) 
Series 1. Vol. I. (I8S6). pp. 


Xo. 18. (1887). p. 3S6 
and Essays Retaliag to [ndo-Chirui. 

219. 222,'223, 227, 232: regarding inscriptions in Kedah, Pronree 
WeUeslev and Singapore. 

Panchor: Governor Bort’s ‘ Fantjoor “ Malay panchor, 
flowing of water through a conduit.” The name appears in the 1916 
map of Malacca but not in the 1927 map: it b situated on the 
promontory near the name ‘ Batu Blah ’ about LI miles N. F„ of 
Malacca town; there Is a granite quarry on the foreshore. 

See Eredla's map of the Malacca district; p, 208 mjta.^ 
Governor Bort (1678) mentions two places of this name 
{JR.ASMB. Vol. V. Pt. r. (1927). p. 50): one is described by 
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liO 

Ulagden as being a hill “al>Dut 14 niile^j of Malacca, town’^ 
(p. 214); this is Bukk Panchor in the Byhit Panchor Forest 
Resene: the other is situated on the North side, along ihe 
shore and \$ associated with ' Tanna Merah ' and " Aijer Itam * 
in Sort's account (p, 50): this is clearly the ^ Panchor" of Elredia, 

The translator is indebted to Mr. F. 1\ IVee, Mulayan Civil 
Service, for the following account:— 

At Panchor I was shown a sea -cliff from w'hich there is a con¬ 
stant trickle of clear fresh water, called locally “ amk ayer ptiri" 
['" Princess' SireamJetThe freshlei falls into a pool which is 
referred to as p§tri mandi” Princess" Bath"']. A few feel 
distant, at a small projeclion of the cliffy there is a large pile of 
granite boulders. >Iany of the boulders are rough in shape^ but a 
large proportion of them have obviously been carefully hewn into 
rectangular blocks. The carved blocks carry small rec:e,sses which 
were probably used for the purpose of balling the granite into fixed 
positions. It is quite po^ible that these blocks had been used for 
the constnjiction of a bathing pavilion, for at this place it would 
have been possible to fill adjoining tanks with both fresh water and 
sea-water. The sea has encroached in this locality, and many of 
the blocks have fallen into the sea. It must be many years since 
the building was abandoned, for not even the oldest inhabitants” 
know anything aljout it. There is an ancient kramni ” sacred 
place "'I on the cliff-summit, about 200 yards distant" 

(3) ** ** i.c. Malay ' pehmhfk\ the Small Mouse-deer or 

Plandok, Tr&gufus (Kanchii) Ravus Miller^ occurring in the Penin¬ 
sula and Singapore. (JR ASS B. No. 53. ( 1909). p. 44). New bold 
fl839) remarks that the flesh tastes a little like that of the hare. 
7'he * pilsfidok * is ihe ^ Brer Rabbit ’ of Malay folk-lore, (Skeat. 
Malay 1/rrgfr, p, 179). 

f4) Aer Raya ... Aer Patry, The name ‘ .\yer Raya* 

(Malay, ^ Rajahs stream "), is understood but is not commonly u^. 
The name * Aer Patry \ that is * .Ayer Putri \ (* Princess* Btream 
IS in current use: the stream is close to Tanjong Putrid marked on 
the 1927 map. 

The word ' .\yer ’ takes the form ‘ Air ' on several of the British 
Admiralty Charts (e.g. No. 709, West Coast of Sumatra). 

(5) Balugaja: /,e, Malay - Ziii/w giEtjcf/r * ‘ elephant stoii^ the name 
IS in current use and appears about t mile NK. of Tanjong Thitri in 
the 1927 map. 

With regard to the neighbouring * Batu manambaan " (cf. the 
rnapi, p. 207 /n/rtf), Mr. C. \V. Dawsr^n writes to the translator. 

I am informed by the Penghulu of the neighbouring mukim of 
Sungei Baru Tengah that the name Batu Miniabong is well known 
in the vicinity and until 5 nr 6 years ago there was a famous granite 
stone on the beach here. The stone was 10 feet high at one end 
and 2 feel at the other end, and in the middle of the sloping top 
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Wits a level smooth area some d (eet wide. The storj’ js that the 
celebrated mediaeval warrior Hatij; Tuah used this as his oock*hgm- 
ina arena, whence the name arose—Malay, mettyabon^, to fight (of 
a cock). At the lower end of the rock, says the Penghulu, was 
the imprint of a foot, human in shape but superhuman in size, being 
no less than zyi feet tong. !l was a right foot and ail the t<^ 
were clearly visible. Hang Tuah is said to have made this print 
while stamping with glee at the victor^' of some famous gamecock. 

The stone W'as blasted to piecK (i nc redi bi e vandalism) by the 
granite-quarry contractor some 5 or 6 years ago, in spite of the 
protests of the Penghuiu and others.'’ 


Sarvarrallos. Cj. Part 1 Chapter Z, page 21 supra. 

The translator is indebted to Mr, F. T. Tree, Malayan Civil 
Service, for visiting the probable site of the ' Royal Orchard and 
writing the following account:— 

The Penghiilti of S. Cdang and ttvo Penghulus of the Abr 
Gajah District, conducted me to the site of an old or^ard at 
Sungei Baru. It is an interesting place. There is a low hiU, alnwst 
surrounded by a big sweep of the S, Baru. The S. Baru is now 
a stream, but a local “ oreng tua” [“ elder ”1 told me that in ms 
young days it was a fine river. .\t this place tradition is more 
fruitful, and tlie kampong folk have definite stones which were 
handed down from their ■' dafitfc itr’iek [“ ancffitore ]. They 
were able to point out to me a spot, on the hill-slop, where the 
Malay king had built his Kubu>> [“stockade”]. From 
^‘Kuhu” hU followers commanded the river-approacli, and stopprt 
all vessels which came up from the sea, .After “ cbukai \ dues j 
had been paid, the traders were allowed to barter their goods in the 
surrounding country, which was well cultivated wnlh nce-fields imd 
orchards. The king's “ istana [“palace”! used to stand on the 
crest of the hill. After the Malay king had been driven out the 
" kuf/u "and ” istamj " were occupied for very many years by Mpu 
uiiriunu (1 am toid that “ baba *' was applied generally to foreig* 
nets, and that “ ” is the Portuguese p™it«nciation of the 

name “ Adrian "). The hill is now chiefly a Chin^ rubber estate, 
but there are still seteral wonderfully fine durian trees which, 
according to the Malays, must he some hundreds of years old. 

Andaro. Ercdia docs not mark this place in any of h« maps, 
and the situaiion is unascertained; Gerini speaks of Aindra, me 
designation for the region to the hast of the Ganges ( escerc ics 


tic. p. 29). 

Dona Helena Vessiva; U. Eredia’s mother, daughter 
Juan Tubinaga. King of Supa in the Celebes: sec Ghapter o 
Part I (p. 54 su^a). 


( 6 ) 


(7) 

( 8 } 
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NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER S* 

{1) CompartmCnLs, The irartscript has peitacas*^^ Gatcia dn 

Uria (f- 223 v) $ays that at Malacca the spaces in the interior of 
the durian were called pckticds. Dom \leiraV Dice. Port, explains 
ihc word as ineatiing the room in a junk. It is Ja^'anese prfak, 
which has various meanings, one bein^ a compartment sir sub¬ 
division in the hold of a ship.'^ {The Travels of Prdra Ttixetra, 
Society: 1S92). p. I7S ii.) The corresponding Malay 
word is petok 

f2) Roinanyas ■*: ix* Malay * rumetiiya \ Bouea mierspityka 

the plum mango. 

(Ridley^ The Fhro of the Malay Pemnsnia^ (1922)^ I. p, 
519: Foxworthv. Mftt&r Forest Praduets of the Mtilav Penmsula, 
(1922). p. 210), 

(3) Chor^'^ or Cape Comorym, Cape Comorin is “the extreme 
southern point of the Peninsula of India: a name of great antiquity,/^ 

It is the Koxtocp of the Feriplm (c. 30-90)^ the 

ir*X |5 of Ptolemy ic. 150), the Comari 
of Marco Polo (129S)^ and the Kumhari of Abdulfeda (c. 1330). 

The Portuguese poet Camoens " identifies the andeni 

pr with Comorin, 

These are in Ptolemy distinct^ and hts Kory appears to be the 
point of the Island of Ramesvaram from which the passage to 
Ceylon was shortest.” fYule and Burnell Hobson-fobson. (1903). 
p- 233), 

Eredia s map on foliti 28 R which purports to be a reproduction 
of iMnlemy's map of Indcrstan in Asia marks only ' Chori' and not 
Komariat the distinction between the two points h clearly shown 
in the reproduction of Ptolemy's map of Taprobane in Cod ringtone's 
A Short Ffistory of Ceyhn, (1926), p. 4, 

(4) Cinnamon. The Malay name is “ A’ayij Manh** from which 
Garcia derives the wwd * Cassia 

The cinnamon of commerce is the bark of the tree Cmmmooiunt 
Zryhmfum B].. a native of Ceylon. Ridlw thinks that the true 
cinnamon is probably a very aromatic form of Cimamornum luera 
III., which is one of the ersmmonest low^ountry^ trees in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The bark is mainly used as a spice: it is also used in medtcine 
as a cordial and stimulant, and in the manufacture of incense. 

Ridley says that Cinnamomfim Zeyhmetim w^as fnlrfiduced pro¬ 
bably from Ceylon about 1S06 and spannj?ly cultivated. 

(Ridley. The Flora o! the Malay Pemnssila. (1922), fTT. 
p. 97: Fosworthy. Minor Forest Products of the ^fakv Feainsola. 
(1922). pp. I9S. 203). 

For cinnamon and other spices c/. Ridley^ book S^irej (1912) 

J. V. 

(5) “ Canapstota This would appear to be the ' Cana bstula ’ 
recorded from Malacca hy Idnschoten (1533), 
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Garcia da Orta has a cotlotiuy on this tree and its uses. The 
name Cairo was no doubt derived from the resemblance of the Ions 
stiff pod (sometimes two feet in length) to a stick. {The Hook of 
Duorte Barbosa. {Hakhyt SadetyK 1921)* 11. p. 92 n.) 

Ridley Identifies it witli Casiin ftsinfa Lima, or Indian laburnum- 
{The Ft ora ol tho Matav Peninsula. T. p* 620). 

Regarding the local name ‘ Bireksa ’ (Beraksa), Ridley writes 
‘ Evidently not a Malay word: the tree Is only cultivated here and 
that not often. " (JR.isSB. Xo. 30. (1399). p, 60). 

Other local names are ' Teuggri/i ' Raja Kayu' and Duian^ * 
("Watson. Plant Names, p. 169). 

Watt (Dkt. of Econoink Products of India. 11. p, 2 IS) saj-s. 

“ The name Cassia Fistula . , was first applied to a form of 
cttinamon ver>^ similar to the Cassia Lignea of the present day, the 
name Fistula ha\ing been given liecause of the bark being rolled up. 

Tamarindi"^: Tamarindus hidlca L., the Asew Jswa of tbe ( 6 ) 
Matavs: the fruit is used in curries: it is probably a native of AWca. 

The origin of the name is supposed to be .\rabic T'amer-ji I-JTttui, 

• date of India ’. „ , j u o 

(Ridley. The Flora dc. 1. P- 636: Vule and Burnell. 

Ilobson-Iabson. 

Cobra wood. Mr. Ridlev (amongst other kindnesses) writes 
to the translator " Pao He Cobra in India or Ceylon at least means 
J^trychnos Xoic \"omica. but Garcia adds two more which are e^- 
dently not Strvchno$^ ^ind 3 lltide& to one In^ Malacca of which he 
gives no description, The only connecting link between these was 

that the wood was bitter,” . , , ■ *„ 

.According to Dalgado. the name ‘pau de fohra was given to 
varions plants, such as Rauu'olfia Serpenlha. Bentl,, ^trkhnos 
Cohiltrhia Linn., and .iristotochia hidico, Linn, iGlossario clc. 

The suiwrstitinn mentioned by Fredia is still current in Malacca, 

Big tall tree. Mr. Ridley tells the translator that this is most (3) 
nrobsblv riiptcmcarp wood-nil, ‘‘ minyak keruwing.” , _, . 

The Dipterocarpareac arc among the biggest trees of Maiay.an 
forests. (Ridle>'. The Flora etc. 1. 209 et sqq: Fo^worthy. Minor 
Forest Products etc. p. 166). 

Regbie (1834) speaks of the " Rrtihfi;" or oil-tree from which 
the wood-oil ts principally estracted." {The Malayan Peninsula. 

p. 346), . , ^ ,, 

Brasil- wood trees. “ This name is now apph^ in trade to Ine ( 9 ) 
dye-wood imported from Pernambuco, which is derived from certam 
species of Caesalpinia indigenous there. But it originally afwlied 
to a dye-wood of the same getnis which was imported f^oi India 

and which is now known in trade as Sappan . The history 0 ! 

of the wood is ^ory curious. For when the name was applied to 
ihe newly discovert region in South .America, probably, as Banro 
alleges, because it produced a dye-wood similar in character to t e 
Brazil of the Fast, the trade-name gradually became appropriated 
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to the South American product, and was taken away from that of 
the East Indies/' (Yule and Burnell. n^bsim-Iobson. (1903). 
p. 113), 

.Accordinj? to Dalpidop Bnisil was known in Portugal before the 
di&cover>^ of India and of Brasil, where the name of “ Santa Cruz 
supplanted it. Prestiniably it is derived from ^ brasa * fi.r., ' red-hot 
coals", fjfp French 'braise"] with reference to its colour. 
tGhssarto (1919), L p. 149). 

The wood, nowr know n as ^ Sappan \ ^laiay * S€pnng\ consti¬ 
tutes the most valuable dye-wfxjd of the Peninsula. (Ridley, T^e 
Fhra €U. 1. p. 649: Fo?fworlhy, ilfjwor Forest Froducis eic. 
p. 174.) 

(10) Cotton trees. The text has arvores de panha 

The modern form is " paina ' which, according to the dictionary, 
is a botanical word meaning ' a Sort of very fine Brazilian cotton/ 

Father Cort)ado tells the translator that the word "panha' is 

in use at Malacca, meaning * cotton fresh from the tree". 

The Peninsula contains several varieties of Makmeeney especially 
Hrindendron anfroctuosiim DC., called by the Malays * kapok* or 
* kabu l^esides various cultivated t>pes, chiefly Gassypiam krr- 
bfiCEimi L. known as * kapas* (from Sanskrit karpasa). (Ridley, 
Thr Flora clf. C p. 253). 

(11) Round Pepper. Piper Xi^rum L., Malay * I^da Mfam used 
by the Malays as a medicine in cases of cholera. (Foxworlhy, 
.Ifhtor Forest Products etc. p. 193: 3^'atson. Motavau Plant 
Xames. ( 192S). p, 226). 

(12) Tong Pepper. Two distinct kinds of long pepper are sold in 
the native markets: namelyp the dried fruit spikes of Piper 

a native of India, and Prprr GiUcinanim, C.D.C.^ a native ol Java. 

The Malay names are *Bakck \ *Ckabm\, ^ Kodak », or 

‘ Sirrfi Kadok *, 

Pepper is used in medicine for indigestion, colic and Hatulency, 
and as an nnguent in p<aralysis. 

(Watson, Metayan Plant Names, p, 226: Foxworthy. M«t>r 
Far«< Produets etc, p, 193: Ridley. The Flora etc. II, p, 470). 

(13) Renritire*’. No such Maiay name is knovm at ihe present 
ihiy. If the reading is right, the name is ubsolele and the plant 
cannot be identified. The translator is indebted to the Reverend 
Father Hosten, S.J.. of Bombay, for the suggestion that the correct 
reading should be “ zenzivre ”, ginger 

(14) " iMneoas »>. Malay ' Len^kuas Alfifa/a Colan^a L, 

The aromatic fruit is used in making curries. It is also used in 

native medicine as a wash. (Ridley. TAe F/ora ete. IV. p 279: 
Foxworthy. Minor Forest Products etc. p,192). 

(15) “ CAonror ": probably Malay ' CAett^ior * CAeAar': /Caemp- 
/erfa ea/aagff L.. cultivated as a spice; the root is used as a 
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carnunativc stomachic. Eredia is the first writer to quote the name. 
(Ridley, the Flora etc. IV, p. 245: Foxworthy. Minor Forest 
tfodnets etc. p. 192: Watson. Maisyan Plnnt Sames, p. 205: 
Dalgado. Clossorio etc. I. p. 279). 

Country saifron. The transcript has “ afafrao da terra”, a (16) 
name w'hich the Portuguese applied to turmeric', Garcia da Orta 
identifies ‘ cotintry saffron ’ wHtli curctma and gives the Malay name 
as * f««Acf(Dalgado, Glossoria etc. I. p, S: Yule and Bur¬ 
nell. Hobson-Jobson. p, 730). 

Hence Eredia would seetii to refer to Curcjiwti domestic a Val., 
the local turmeric, ‘ Kioiylt ’ of the :Malay Peninsula, ft supplies 
the 'rurmcric used in curries and is also used as a dye. (Ridley, 

Tke Flora etc. IV. p. 254), Foxworthy saj's the rhizomes of 
ctircunta longa L. are used as a medicine for dysentery. {Minor 
lorest Products etc. p, 192). 

“Casumha *', The Malay name * kesumba’ usually denotes (17) 
Bixa orellQua L., also known as ‘ Kunyit Jawa *, .'inatto, producing 
a red dye. (Watson. Malaynti Plant Sames. pp, 72, 75: Ridley, 

The Flora etc, 1. p. 252). 

In medicine the seeds are regarded as astringent and febrifuge, 

(Watt. The Commercial Products of India, p. 143). 

Milburn speaks of '* cossuniba ” “ a red dye much used among 
the Malays” {Oriental Commerce. (1313). II. p. 3)0). 

Possibly, however, Eredia refers to the Indian * Kusumbha ' 
(Malay ‘ Kesumbn '), /.e. The Cultivated Saffiower, Bastard Saffron, 
Carthamus tinctoriais Linn., which was introduced into China about 
the 2iid century B.C. It appears that among almost all nations 
there has been a certain confusion between Saffron and Safflower. 

(Watson, Malayan Plant Xaines. p. 163: Yule and Burnell. 
Ilobson-Iobsofi, pp. 779-780). 

Foxworthy says the Rowers of Butiga Kasumba arc used for 
a Wash after confinement. {Minor Forest Products etc, p. 204). 

It is somewhat confusing to find that the Malays while denoting 
Ifixa ori'llam by the name ’ Kunyit-Jasaa \ called it also ' Kusuntba- 
.Kling’ to distinguish it from ‘ kusumba-ja'a-a the name which they 
applied to Carthamus tinctoricus. (Crawfurd, ,-1 Descriptive 
Dictionary of the Indian Islands, (1856). p. 135). 

“ Bctrc i>. Piper Bette L,, Malay * sircfi There are two (ig) 

cultivated varieties, ' shch Maiayu' and ‘ sireh China commonly 
used for chewing with betel-nut. 

The juice of the leaves is used in medicine for wounds in the 

ears. 

(Ridley. The Flora etc, HI. p. 40; Fosworthy. Minor 
Forest Products etc. p, 193). 

Wine. See notes on Chapter 8 of Part I, p. 133 
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NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 6. 


(1) Wolves and jackals. In imt w^oJves are absent Ircim South 
tlastern Asia^ jackals range down into the Malay Peninsula to about 
12 North. 

The translator h indebted to Mr. C. Huden Kioss^ Ditec tor 
of Museums^ Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States^ for 
this and other inforrmtion, as v-ell as for valuable advice on 
tniscellaneiius points. 

(2) '*Lynlii'\ The text has a inatginal note 'Lima digo Tam- 
bolim ■ and at the end of the chapter there is a picture of the animal 
in question with the superscription ' Tambolyn como .Armadillo \ 

Hredia here refers to the scaly ant-eater, Maais javanha; 
modern Malay * l^ttggiiing \ 

In modem Malay ^ lintah ’ means ' a ht>r$e-leedi \ 

Dalgado remarks {Ghssarw etc. (1919). 11. p. 503), Senhor 
Cabaton takes ^ linta * as the Malay ^ lanta ^ porcupine ped for 
" pangoLim and explains that the confusion probably arose from the 
fact that both animals curl when irightencd 

(In Wilkinson's Dictionary, the word is spelled * landuk*). 
Vule and Burnell (Ilobson-Jobson. (1903), p. 66S) write of 
■ Pangolin \ this book-name for the Marm is ^lalay PuftguinBg, 
the creature that rolls itself up ^ Scott says The ^lalay word 
is p€Bg-g^ling^ iranscribed also puig-gating; Katingan pengHing. 
It means " roller or, more literally * roll up \ 

The ward h formed from gaiing^ ^ roll, wrap with the demimi- 
native prefix pe, which takes before g the form peng" 

Mr. Skeat remarks that the madem Malay form is teng-gfiing 
or scnggiiing^ but the latter seems to be used, not for the Mams, 
t>ut for a kind of centipede which rolls itself up. 

The word pangt^Hn, to judge by its form, should be derive 
from gidirtg, which means ‘ roll over and over \ The word panggu- 
hag or pi'ftggiiimg in the required sense of iMams does not exist in 
tilandard Malay. The word w'as either derived from some 
nuUof-thc-way dialect or was due to some misunderstanding on the 
fjart of the Europeans w^ho first adopted it.-' 

Marsden's The Hist ary af Sumatra (1811) contains a represen¬ 
tation of this animal with the description 'Fangigiling or Peng- 
j.^oling^sisek ” (Plate XVIIT). 

It will be noticed that Eredia is careful to avoid responsibibty 
fnr the accuracy oi the stor>‘: he adds “ this is vrhat the natives 
relate.” 

Mr, Boden Kloss tells the translator that the story is well 
knowm and entirely without foundation. Fm thb and other stories 
of the Pangolin, see Skeal, Mahy Magk, p. 154, 

Carbuncle. Gimlette in his Malay Poisaus and Charm Cures 
( I92J) writing of the bezoar stone, says A slope of this sort, the 
ghuaia uaga^ is said tri have luminous pruperties^ and to he used by 
<lragons in light their way In the dark at night. .^lloLher^ the 
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a [wwerfui kingdom, while its abundance in natural resources and 
mineral wealth places it in a prominent position among the Malay 
States. Hence it must have been from a very ancient period one 
of tlic principal resorts of trade on this coast ’. ^Jt^s€SFcifcs etc* 
pp. 105-6). 

(Gerini a estimate of Kelantan is far from correct at the present 
day, when Kelantan cannot claim anything higher than seventh place 
in the list of the nine Malay States.) 

Eredia states that the Malay empire was founded at ‘ Paltane * in 
IS. C. 3 (p. 231 Jit/ra) and that its seat was later moved to Pahang 
tp. 233 in/ra) wliere, he imagines, was produced the gold which 
found its way to .Mexandria. 

General commerce and trade. Information regarding the early (17) 
trade of the Peninsula is scanty; but it scents most unlikely that its 
potentialities would not have been recognized by the Arabs, w^ho 
sj.'Stemized the trade between China and the West in the third 
century B. C. (Johnstone. .-1 Study of i/ie Oceans, p. 201): '‘In ■ 
the 2nd century B. C. the trade with Ceylon seems to have been 
wholly in their hands: in the 8lh century Arab traders were to be 
found' in great numbers in China (Van Ronkel in Mucyclofiocdiit 
of /s/am, Fasc. 1. (1927). p. 551). Ptolemy (1st century A.U.) 
refers to ‘ E'alanda a city, ‘ lliarra a town^ ‘ Sabana a mart, and 
‘ Koii *, a town, on the Peninsula. (Gcrini. Jic scare Acs etc, 
(1909). pp. 97. 99. 100. 105). ' Betumah the Arab ^endez^'ous of 
the 9lh century, Is located by Gerini in or near the island of Singa¬ 
pore (op. cit. p. 2{X3). It seems probable, too, that in view of the 
gold, eagle-wo^, camphor etc., which the Peninsula was known to 
produce, the foundation of the ^lalay settlement of Singapore in the 
thirteenth century was connected with this trade. Eredia's phrase 
“ general commerce and trade ” lacks precision: if he means that the 
ilalacca of the historic Malay Sultanate was the first Malayan 
“ ivorld-port ”, he may be correct. 

Founded. “Chinese culture, in the sense we now understand (18) 
the word, arose in the valley of the Yellow River about 2,500 years 
ago, or possibly SOO vears earlier” (CAiua Jtturnal of Science atid 
Arts, Vol. III. Xo. 6, {1925). p. 346). 

Lorded it. The history' of Chinese suzerainty in the Indian (19) 
Ocean has yet to be written: a brief note on this subject, therefore, 
will p>erhaps not be out of place. On land the Chinese armies did 
not descend below Champa; and when the Chinese first 
came to the .Archipelago by sea in about the fifth cen¬ 

tury' A.D. they adopted a ixilicy of non-inierfererce dictated 
by their traditional attitude of Olympian superiority, “ the 
civilized rule of China is not fit for thew benighted 

barbarians, therefore they arc suffered to arrange their government 
as they like best, and even if they fail to recognize the superiority of 
China, and abstain from doing homage to the Emperor, it is not 
ncce^ry to compel them but many Chinese emperors ivere not 
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wholly iTidifferent to these tokens of respect from distant countries, 
and gradually it became the custom, on the accession of a new 
dynasty, to send envoys to the different countries which were in the 
habit of presenting tribute, informing them of the change that had 
taken place and inviting them to continue their allegiance. 

When the Mongol prince KubJal Khan had made himself undis¬ 
puted master of China in 1280| he at once adopted the Chinese 
tradition of universal dominion, and accordingly sent envoys all over 
the world, so far as he was aware of its existence, informing the 
various princes that a new family had ascended the throne of the 
world, and asking them to renew their allegiance. 

hut the prince of Tumapel in Java seems not to have recognised 
these claims: he cut or tattooed the face of the imperial envoy and 
sent him away in this ignommious stale. 

Kublai Khan was furious, and in 1293 despatched a fleet of 
1000 ships with 30,000 soldiers to avenge the insLjlt. After some 
preliminary' successes, the Chinese generals realized the difficulty of 
carry ing on guerilla warfare in these parts, and some 4 months later 
returned w'ith a loss of 3,000 men. 

After the unsuccessful expedition against Java the Mongol 
dynasty did not further occupy itself with the southern countries: 
and it was only' after its expulsion from China that the former 
oFficial intercourse was resumed. 

Ch’eng-tsu (1403-1424), the Ming emperor, reversed the former 
policy of ^lendid Isolation, and inaugurated a display of military^ 
force in order to show that China was rich and strong ”. 

From this time until the arrival of the Portuguese, China inter¬ 
fered continually in the affairs of the countries in the south seas, and 
issued orders to everybody; obedience in some cases being compelled 
by force of arms. 

Thus in about 1404 the emperor of China appointed the king of 
‘ Sumatra ' (ce., the north coast of the island). 

The principal display of Chinese imperialism begins with the 
expeditions of Cheng Ho (5am Po) in 1405. 

In 1405, according to a Chinese aulhorily, the emperor appoin¬ 
ted the king of llalacca; and we are led to suppose that the emperor’s 
intervention put a stop to molestation by the Siamese. 

Tn 1407 the emperor instituted the office of Pacificator of 
Ku-Kang (Palemhang), and made an appointment thereto. In 1408 
he ordered Java not to demand its annual tribute from Pu-ni (on the 
west CEjast of Borneo )h 

In 1412 and 1415 Cheng Ho's troops Avere engaged in north 
Sumatra. 

Bui these activities were not limited to the !Maky Archipelago: 
Cheng Ho visited 30 countries, proceeding as far as Magadoxu in 
East Africa. 

In 1411 the king of Ceylon had the misfortune to deal unfairly 
with a Chinese mission, whereupon Cheng Ho retaliated by canyring 
off the king with his wives and children to China. 
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Ceylon paid tribute in 1456^ 1445^ and^ for the last time^ in 
1459. 

Yule that one of the Chinese expeditions seems actually 
10 have l^ronght Ceyton under a partial subjection to China which 
endured half a century.^' 

In 1416, Calkut in Indbj among eighteen other countries, paid 
tribute to China. 

.Mendoza (1585) remarks that many of the trees and fruits m 
the kingdom of Calicut were brought thither by the Chinos, wtien 
that they were lords and governours of that country' 

On one occasion the Chinese, taking umbrage, " inflicted no 
small slaughter on the inhabitants^' of Calicut^ and thereafter ceased 
to visit the place. 

Perhaps, howev^er, on the whole the countries in the southern 
seas were fortunate to suFer as lightly as they did: for there seems 
little doubt that the em|»ror of China, if he had wished to undertake 
the labour and expense^ could have conquered these countries in the 
same way in which he conquered central Asia from Turkestan tn 
Pesia: we bear o( a Chinese expedition, bound for Ormuz, calling at 
Sumatra in 1432 and again, on the return journey, in 1455. 

'I’he circumstances attending the emperor's last order are in the 
nature of an anti-climax, the emperor Shih-tsung. .issued a decree 
upbraiding the Franks^ told them to go back to their own country, 
and order^ the kings of Siam and other countries to assist their 
neighbour in his ne^; none of these obeyed^ however, and so the 
kingdom of Malacca was destroyed 

IGrueneveldt in Mtscethneom Papers rciating to Indo-CAim. 
(1887J. pp. 127. 129-30. 156-7. 167. 169. 170. 192. 195. 209. 

211. 253. 243. 249. 253, 

Howorlh. I/ist&ry 4?/ fhe Mongols. I. p. 250. 

Codrington. .4 Short History of Ceylon, pp. S5-6. 9L 

Yule. T/ie Booh of Ser Aforco Polo. ( t92G). p. 592. 

Mendoza. The History, .of Chim. [flahliivl Sacietyl 1853)^ 
p. 95. 

Gerini. Researches etc^ p. 651, ] 

Extended, “ The first mention we find of a Chinese vessel in (20) 
history^ is B.C. 3J1, when Berenice is said to have traded vf\lh 
I^lusiris, exchanging goods there which were probably brought by 
native vessels from China to Ceylon“In 622 A.D, the Chinese 
l>ecaTric much more enterprising as navigators. They. * traded with 
the Persian Gulf “ The vessels of China, however, had ceasetl 
to repair to the Persian Gulf tong before the Portuguese made their 
appearance in Calicut, but from the lime of Cosmas to that of 
Marco Polq, they appear to have shared with the Arabians and 
Persians the carrying trade of the East, and to have extended their 
voyages even lo ihe remote island of ^fadagascar (China Jounsol 
of Screnee and Arts, Vok III, Xo. 4. (1925). pp. 191-2). Hirth 
men lions two sea-routes Ijetween China and ihe West; the one direct 
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from the Red Sea to Aunam and China, the other to the coast of 
Pegu and thence by the Sal win and Irawaddy to Yunnan. (CAnia 
and ike R&mun Orient. (13S5). pp. 173- 179). 

(21) Traces of China mUuence. Cf* Gerini. Resenrcfies etc.\ Yule. 
T/te Boak a} Ser Marco Polo; Ballard. Rukrs &f tfie Indian Ocean 
(chapter 1); Groeneveldi in ^Mtsccllanc&us Papers rdating io indo- 
i hind. (2nci series), VoL 1. Traces of Chinese influence have 
been found at tamu off the East African coast. 

NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER 13. 

(1) Boats. As to the part played by the ]^lalays in the histoiy^ of 
baat-biiilding^ one learns fmm a recent writer that the Malays in¬ 
troduced the dug'uut canoe into Xorth Australia; that the Malays 
of Singora Lake still build boats with a curious double-proWp having 
affinity with that used In boats on Victoria Nyauza and in boats 
depicted in ancient Sw^edish rock carvings; and that the idea of 
hxing the double outrigger was det^eloped in the IMaky Archipelago 
soon after the Malays n^oved into the region; the double outrigger 
w'as carried back to the ’W'est by the Malays and survives at the 
present time in Madagascar and the neighbouring coast of Africa. 
tForde. Andcfii Alariners. (1927). pp. 4. S7). 

(2) Bdh$ Eredia here describes the Alalay ' baiok \ ^ a small 
sailing craft ^ 

It Is clear from the REPORT OX THE GOLDEX CHERSO- 
XESE (p. 232 infra) that the balloon ^ was a smaller type of craft, 
'"for ordinary service In navigating the rivers, they employ other, 
small^ boats, which they call balidesor natangaes 

(3) ** Raft as The long stem of various species of .Asiatic clim¬ 
bing palms, belonging to the genus Cahntus and its allies, of which 
canes are made^ .and which, when split, are used to form the seats 
of cane-bottomed chairs and the like. From Malay rotaUf which 
Crawfurd derives from rawatj. ' to pare or trim^ appM^ to various 
species of Caktuns and Datmefiorops (Yule and BurnelL 
Hoi>$Qn~Jobson, p* 757)+ 

The incorrect form * rattan ' h to be found as early as I&73. 

Xearly 300 species of ^ rattan * have been described. The chief 
use is for walking-slicks and in the weaving of furniture, (Fox- 
w^orthy. Minor Forest Products etc. p. 153' Ridley. The Phra 
etc. V. p. 34). 

( 4 ) Pongo *\ The tran$latpr has been unable to obtain an expla¬ 
nation of this curious w'ord, and can only suggest that Eredia may 
have intended to write Bongo^ for Malay Bengkuang (the Bung- 
k:iFiing of Dennys), the name given to screw pines, Pandanus spp., of 
which more than 20 are found in the Peninsula: the leaf Is cut into 
strips w^hich are woven into mats. (Ridley. The Fiom etc. \’, 
p. 73: Foxworthy* Minor Forest Products etc. p, 173). The 
Polynesians recently used edormous triangular sails made of Tan- 
daniis mat. (Forde. .indent Marmers. (1927)* p, 74). 
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Mundy (1637) speaks of Cantonese junks with “sails of ‘cajanes’ 
and Bambcwes, made like Mattes.” {Tfie Travels pf Peter Mundy 
etc. (Hakluyt Society: 1919). p. 203). 

" Lanckaras “A kind of %'eS8el often mentioned in tte (5) 
Portuguese histories of the 16th and 17th centuries. The derivation 
is probably Malay (anckar, ‘ quick, nimbleMr, Skeat writes; 

“The real Malay form is Lanchar-arty which is regularly formed 
from Malay lanckar, ‘swift *, and lanchara I believe to he a Portu¬ 
guese form of ioncliar^artf as lanchara could not possibly, in Malay, 
be formed from lanckar, as has hitherto been implied or suggested 
(Yule and Burnell. Habsan-Jobson. (1909). p. 502). 

The form lanckares also occurs. 

Eredia gives a sketch of a lane kata on foHo 30 V. 

Dal^do (ChssQno etc. (1919). I. p, 97) des- (9) 
tribes ^ bantim* as a two-masied cargi>boat. Forrest (17S4) ^ 
the correct Malay form ^ banting \ Resende (c. 1645) described 
■ bantims ’ as y^ry swift vessels with oars and mast$ {JRASSB* 

Xo. 60. (1911). p. 8.) 

Batiks Vule and Burnell describe a ^ as " a ( 7 ) 

rowing-vessel formerly used m various parts of the Indies, the basis 
of which was a large canoe dug-out. There is a Marathi word 
baIyattAjL\ a kind of ^Jarge. which b probably the original {Nob- 
son-Jobson. p. SJ). Dal^^ado on the other hand consider^ the deriva¬ 
tion is from the Tamul-Makyalam ^ Yallam ^ *a canoe made from 
the trunk of a tree ", and Lhinks that the ilalays got the word 
' balang \ * to paddle quickly \ as they got the words ^ parau ^ ^ a 
boat or $hip \ and " kapal ' a ship*, from the people of India, 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, (Gl^ssarw etc. (1919). I. 
p. £5). 

Resende {c- 1646) says of ” baloons that “ they resemble 
ships of war Ijeing wider but not so long, having oars^ two masts and 
two helms Called camudes (JRASS3. Xo* 60- (1911). p* 8)- 

Father Coroado tells the translator that the name ' baliso* is 
still applied to a kind of small fishing-boat at ^^alacca- 

;Vtfni 6 rJrt|wej ”. The translator has been unable to discover (S) 
any e>cpIanatL{>n of this word, 't he Malay ' iambiittg ^ means simply 
^ a ferry-boat ^ 

The Mahy Annuls^' (p, 52) siseak of vessels called m^alnng- 
biing^\ w^hich may be the same word: according to W'ilkmson^s 
Dictionary the belter spelling b ^ mitambang ^ and the meaning '“a 
broad flat-bottomed boat 

Mete arm power. Eredia appears to mean that the method of (9) 
propulsion was similar to dial now employed in a Canadian canoe, 

Pulo Catay: unidentified; unless the reading should be * Caray \ (10) 
in which case the island might be the * Pulo Cara ’ placed in the 
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maps of Lloschnten (1598) and Speilbergen (1616) at about 7" JO' 
and in ihe map of Valentyn (1726) at about 8® JO' N: this would 
appear to be the Island now called Koh Krah, about 30 miles E of 
Lakon (Ligor), situated at about 8® 2S' X: see British Admiralty 
chart Xo. 998, 

()I) Taranda: probably moderii Trang, called 'Tarangan' by 
Resende, and apparently the ‘Tarnova', ‘Tarrauo’, ‘Tarrana’, 
‘ Tonim and ' Toran * of the old maps. 

(12) ** JvncSf", Yule and Burnell dtscribe a *junk’ as “a large 
Eastern ship; especially (and in later use) ejiclusively a Chinese 
ship. This indeed is the earliest application also; any more general 
application belongs to an intermediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words in the Europeo^Indian vocabulary. It occurs in the 
travels of Friar Odarico, written in IJ31..The French translators 
of lUn Hatuta derive the word from the Chinese tchouen (chwen) ’’ 

I apparently ]. It is possible that the word may be 

eventually traced to a Chinese original^ but not very probable. The 
old Arab traders must have learnt the word from Malay pilots, for 
it is certainly the Javanese and Malay jott^ and ajong, ‘ a ship or 
large vessel .Fryer (1673) also speaks of “ Portugal junks The 
W'ord had thus come to mrati any large vessel in the Indian seas," 
Garcia (1563) describes ‘ Juncos' as ‘certain long ships that have 
stem and prow fashioned in the same way'. Friar Odorico (1331) 
speaks of a ' Zuncum ’ which had ‘ good 700 souls' on board. 
(ffobson-Jobsun, (1903), p, 472). In Part II chapter 1 (page 
60 Eredia refers to a ' Junk or lorcha *. 

.-Vccording to llennys, the Malays call the largest Chinese 
t^ading-^'essels U'^rigAang and the smaller ones tep. (.-( Desertpih'C 
Piai&nary etc. (1894). p. 173), 

(13) " Sattiiis llalgado derives the word from the Malay ‘ som 
explained by Wilkinson as * a ship of an obsolete type and describes 
it as “ an old-time boat for commerce and war in China and Malasia, 
resembling the Junk." He gives a number ol quotations ranging 
from 1552 to 1782 in w'hich the word appears as ‘ soma ‘ sominha 
‘sormos'j ‘sommas’, and ‘sommes’. (Glossano etc. (1919), p, 
67). 

The " Maltiy AnHah^ (1612) speak of the King of Siam as 
ordering the preparation of “ eight hundred vessels of the kind called 
sum”, (p. 133). 

Peter Mundy (1637) refers to foreign-going vessels called 
“ .sornaR Temple says the word ppj^rs to be a Portuguese form 
taken from one of the names for coasting vessels on the West Coast 
of India; he mentions S/iuvSl. (The Travels of Peter Mundy. 
(Ifahluyt Society. 1919), p. 206). Smyth’s Soihr's Word Book 
explains 'some' as ‘ a Jainanese Junk of burden', and Fennell's 
Difttoriary p/ .Angliehcd Words and Phrases as ‘ Jap. a small trading 
;unk 
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Father Coroada tells the translator that the word ‘ soma' is 
still used at Malacca by the Portuguese and Malays as equivalent 
to ‘ junk 

Carracks, The transcript has ureas (14) 

According to Pieris, the ‘ urea ’ and the ' carraca ’ originated in 
Northern Europe. They were chiefly used as cargo-boats. Twenty- 
five ureas carrying from JOO to 900 tons accompanied the ‘ Invin¬ 
cible Armada ’ in 1588. " The mu in Spain was a carraca in Italy 
and an urea in Germany," {Ceytan and Portugal. (1927). p. 3SS), 

“ U is in the fifteenth century that the carrack was in her prime, 
and we see her then as a three-masted ship developed by the 
Southern nations from the Northern one-master and then taken up 
ai! over Europe. Genoa was the chief port frorn which carracks 
came to England." (Anderson. The Sailing Ship. (1926), p. 

Lorchas^’. A'ule and Bu rnel I descri be a ' lorcha ' as “ a small (15) 
kind of vessel used in the China coasting trade, Giles explains it 
as having a hull of European build, but the masts and sails Chinese 
fashion, generally with a European skipper and Chinese crew. The 
word is said to have been introduced by the Portuguese from S. 
.America (Giles, 81). But Pinto's passage shows how early the 
word was used in the China seas, a fact which throws doubt on that 
view. Other su^estions are that it is Chinese lirw^chMcn, a Sort of 
fighting ship, or Portuguese iaacka^ or iaunch" {Hobson^jobson. 
(1903). p. S21). Dalgado {Chssarto etc, 1. p, 533) writes “ 1 
imagine that * lorcha ’ might be a corruption of the Chinese ‘ long- 
chuen’ of which the Padre Halde (1735! says. They prepare 
for that day (the feast] smalt boats, long and narrow, all decorated, 
which bear, on one of the ends, the figure of a dragon, and that is 
why they are called Long tchuen ’’ [r.e, An » ' Dragon boats ,] 

.■\s there is a place named Lorcha in the Iberian Peninsula 
(33"^ 51' N: 0® 11' W), one might have imagined that the word 
^ lorcha ’ was of Spanish or Portuguese origin, but the authorities are 
apparently not prepared to consider such a possibitity. 

.A chapter describing the Lorcha, with a coloured representation, 
will be found in Donnelly’s Chimse Junks. (1924). 

“Zyofyo”. Dalgado writes of Mio-lio’, “ Chin^ oar, very (16) 
large, apparenllv' derived from ‘ yi-liu‘rowing’. ITie term is 
used at Macau He quotes instances of its use from 1569 to 1899. 
{Glossarh tic. T. p. 529). Wilkinson’s Dictionary {s.v. liytt 
gives the expression ‘ liyii-Iiyu ‘ the stern paddle in a Malay boat 
i'avre in his Malay Dictionary writes the Chinese character as 
but no such meaning as * sweep' is given in Giles’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary. 

(Yule and Burnell. IJobson-Jabson, p. 521, query the term 
' iyoiyo ’ as used by Eredia, but in view of the above references there 
seems no reason to doubt its accuracy)- 
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(17) 


(13) 


(19) 

( 20 ) 


( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


(23) 


(24) 


Obviously Lhe English word " juloh ‘ to scull a boat from the 
stem ’j is a transliteration of two Chinese words, via. 

^ (Giles, No, 12, 916) 

.Mandarin Vai} 

.Amoy Hukkien /o 

* to sway 

(Giles, No. 7,839) 

.Slandarin Lu 
Amoy Hokkien La 

* a long oar, a sweep 

*' Nowadays, .the Yuloh on each side is not generally used in 
the ocean-going junks, except to assist in bringing the vessel around 
in a light wind and for propelling purposes in a calm, or when coming 
to an anchorage," (T/ic C/iina yawrKiif of Science and Arts. Vol. 
Ill, No, 4, (1925), p. 198). Eredia here uses the term * lyolyo ’ for 
the kind oi vessel in which the sweep was employed: the Malays 
speak of a * kotak liyu 

^[angic Sea: i.e. the sea of Mangim, the south China sea. The 
Sung empire was usually known by its Mongol conquerors as 
‘ Mantzi ' (written ' Mangi ' some of the old travellers), a word 
w'hich western .\sialics identified with ‘ Machin ' (from the Sanskrit 
' Mahachin ’), one of the names applied to China by Persian and 
Arab traders. 

Eredia has the form ' Mangico ’, 

Invented. This view has other supporters: for instance Don¬ 
nelly writes that the Duke ol Chow first made the compass in .A.D. 
1112. “There are no records in Europe to disprove this fact, and 
it is merely conjecture on which the historians of the west pin their 
faith (Chinese Junks, ( 1924). p. 5). 

The opposite view is mainiained in the Encyclopacdk Britan- 
nka (Uth ^ition. V'oL 6, p. 806). "There is now Httle doubt 
that the claim formerly advanced in favour of the Chinese is ill- 
founded “ 'rhere is no genuine record of a Chinese marine com- 
[jass before ,^,D. 1297," 

Pole. Eredia does not say which Pole, 
suppowd the needle to point to the South. 

Simdi. Eredia refers to the territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab, modern ‘Sindh’. Thevenot (1666) and Grose (1760) 
mention ‘ Tatta ’ as an alternative nante, 

Cochim: i£. modern Cochin, 

Simian or Chimlao: apparently Chi law, "a place on the west 
^ast of Ceylon, an old scat of the pearl-fishery ”, (Yule and 
Burnell . I/o&soh Jobson. p. 195), 

Jaos. In view of the migration of a ‘ Javanese ’ people from 
Western Indonesia to Madagascar, it is interesting to hear of the 
presence of Javanese ’ in Ceylon. 

“Ugueys ": i-e. the plural of ‘ laguel ’. derived apparently 
from Persian kgkar, meaning ‘thin’. Dalgado says a ‘laguct‘ b 


In fact, the Chinese 
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similar to a 'taurim*. {Ghssario etc. (1919). I. p. 505). It 
would seem that Eredia is the only European writer to quote this 
word. 

Polybntra: i.€. Patna, the chief city of Bahar; and the (25) 
representative of the PoHbotfiyo {Potoiiputru) of the Greeks. 
Hindustani ‘‘the city”. (Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 

JobsQU. p. 686). 

NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 14. 

“ OrafKttyas”: i.e. the pluraliaed form of the Malay ' Orang (I) 
Kayo ' literally ‘ a rich man “ in the .Archipelago, a person of 

distinction, a chief or noble.......Mr. Skeat notra that the 

terminal o in orongioio represents a dialectical form used in Sumatra 
and Java (Yule and Burnell. Mpbson-Jabsoit. p. 644), 

Cock-lightini;. Cf, {Poliiical and Statistkat Account (2) 

etc. (1839). II, p. 179); Wilkinson (Papers on Matay Subjects. 

IJfe and Customs. Part HI. p. 62); Skeat (Malay Magic. (1900). 
p. 475). pv 

" Rajavas ". Eredia writes:— ^ ' 

“ Yajanas ” on folio 31 V of the “ DECL.\RACAM (the 
present context): , 

“ Rajavas ” on folio 32 R of the DECL.'^R.ACAM 
“ Raiauas ” on p. 78 of the ‘‘ INFORM.AC.^O ” (p, 232 ntfra). 
Dalgado treats “rajavas” (“raiauas”) and " vajanas ” as 
different words. 

“ Rajava ” he explains as “ dancing-girl of Malacca who evokes 
evil spirits. From Malay raebau * delirium 

He also quotes from Manucci (1665), Storia do Mogor (III. p. 

203). “ The reader should know that these Rajava people are for 
the most part magicians, and have a compact with the devil.” 
(Dalgado. Glossario dc. (1919). 11. pp. 246. 514), 

“ Vajana ” Dalgado explains as “ dancing-girl of Malacca. 
Apparently connected with the Malay bajan which W llkinson defines 
as * evil spirit, familiar spirit ’ in the sense of a woman who holds 
communication with the spirits, spiritist.” (Glossario etc. II. 
p. 401). 

Wilkinson translates rachau as ‘ delirious, raving of prsons in 
high fever *; and tmjang as ‘ an evil spirit; a familiar spirit 

The word “ Vajanas ” is not found elsewhere than in the present 
piissage: and should be read as “ rajavas ”, according to the * Errata 
in the Portuguese text ’ printed after page 100 in Janssen s bewk. 

It may be added that the list of errata does not appear in some 
copies of Janssen's w'Ork; it will not be found in the copy belonging 
to the Rallies Library at Singapore; and it would seem that Dalgado 
was unaware of the error. 

“ Rabanas ije. the pluraliaed form of Malay rebana, a tarn- (4) 
bourine: the rebana has one face, the gendang either one or two. 
.According to Wilkinson^s Dictionary the word is of Indian origin, 
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(5) Highly apprcMted. To music, Malays are passionately 
devoted, particularly to that of the violin^*. {NeTvbold. PaUtkal 
and Siathiiinii Act&uni c/r* (1839), II. p, 184). 

(6) Pulu, He refers, it would seem, to the place of this name which 
is marked on the map (see p, 211 infra) and appareritly to he 
located in the vicinity of the modern Gading, 

(7) Bima: apparently Bitna in the island of Sumbawn; from which 
in 1913 some 4,000 horses were exported; th^ largest and Strongest 
horses in the Dutch East Indies come^ however^ not from Sumbawa, 
but from Sumba (Sandalwiood Island). 

(8) The cotineclionp if there be any, belw^een *Kabh^ 
(the place so-called by the Arabs)p " Klang ’ (the modern town in 
Selangor, Eredia's ^ Calan '), ' Kelian ' (a surface mine)p * Kalang" 
(said to mean ' tin * in Alalay) and other similar words^ has not 
been adequately explained. It seems certain, however, that the 
' Kalah ‘ of the Arabs %vas situated somew'here on the ivestem coast 
of the ^lalay Petiitisuk, sooth of Kra and north of Klang (probably 
Ferrand is right in identifying it with Kra); it is probable too, that 
Kalah contained a mine of what the Arabs call^ Kala^i^ a word 
w'hich became the Portuguese calain. 

According to Gerini “ the terms Kd!a and Kola were employed 
to designate either lead or tin, but more especially the latter metal; 
andthey were spread ail over the East under the form of 
Kalin, out of which the Arabs made al-ka(i"\ (Researches etc. 
(tQ09). p. SS). 

The same writer appears to indicate that the term Kaia^ Koht 
was the origin of the name Kalah^ Katah-har^ Koiah-bar (p, 89), 
The first quotation in which al-ktik'i is mentioned dates from 
c. 920, (Yule and Burnell. Ilobson-Jobson. (1903). p. 145), 

The Portuguese called it * Calem * Calaim ^ * Calayn \ 

" Calin \ ■ Cailayni ^ Calain ^ or “ Katin \ 

The exact nature of the substance is not free from doubt: most 
writers speak of It as tin, but Pyrard de Laval (IblO) refers to 
“ Ca/rn which is white like tin, but harder, purer, and finer (The 
I'^ayaffc of Fraitcois Fward. I- p. 234)^ and Cardim (1646) speaks of 
^"calain, qui est un metal metoyen, entre le plomb et Festain 
(Rc/alkit da la Pratnjirc dc /afion ait. p, 163)+ 

(9) Bencales. The transcript has ' Beneales apparently an error 
for ^ Bencales ' /.e. Bengkalis “ an island lying about lat. P 30' N. 
due South of Malacca and close to Sumatra; from which it is 
separate by Brouwer (otherwise Brewer) Strait. The chief place 
on It bears the same name as the island ”. 

(10) Possessed. Compare IMnstedCs paper on The Shaman's Posses- 
shtt in IRASME. Vol V, Ft, H, (1927). pp. 342^5; "The 
Patani female magician,,..,whirls her tong black tresses as one 
whirls a mop " The pious Muslim Malay dismisses the trance of 
the modern shaman as make-believe and declares that to-day it is no 
more gentiine than the trance of the ifalay nautch-girl who is sup- 
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posed to be possessed by the spirit of dancing and to eat nothing 
but dowers for months 

C/. also Winstedt, Shamaif Saiva and Sufi. (192S)< Chapter 
VI1. (The Malay Shaman’s Seance): and Skeat. Ma/<iy Magic. 

p. 457 ct tqq. , j- , ■ i \ 

First Bishop. In the ncst Chapter (p. 41 bredta (11) 

describes how the first Bishop excommunicated the wild Banuas who 

changed themselves into mar-eating tigers, 

“ Vilca ". The translator has been unable lo identify this word; (l-J 
Eredia clearly refers to some intoxicating plant which in the next 
chapter he says is found growing on Gunong Ledang as well as in 
America. 

See note on p, 166 infra. 

Immodest, Valentyn, the phlegmatic northman, is more (13) 
gallant, " these women too are generally of a more exalted mind than 
other women of India, and they excel also in loveliness and wit far 
above others ”, (IRASSB. Xo. B. (iaS4). p. 54). 

Banuas. “The’wild tribes of Atalaya are credited with mar* {1+) 
vellous powers of harming a person from a distance ”l cf. the 
examples given in JR.fSMB, \'ol. III. Bart III. (1925), p, .n-i 

Herbalists. Xewbold (1336) says that the Malays have a high (IS) 
{rstimation of their skill in medicine and knowledge of the virtues 
of herbs, rmits, plants etc., investing their sages, Puyongs, even with 
powers, (Hoot, !\&ttc€s oj the AFchipci^go* 

(1837). p. 62). 

NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 15, 

Chapter IS. A translation of this Chapter will be found in (I) 
/RASSB, No. 60. (I9n).p, 23 fMgg. 

Gunoledani, Xuinerous references to Gunonjr Ledang ana (2) 
Queen Putrv will be ^ound in writings on HaSny folk-lore, 

Cf. SkeaL Matay Magtc. (1^00), pp. 71, 32. 158, 163-166. 
Winsledt, Shanran Sufir (1925). p. 24, 

IRASSB. Xo, 83, p* 92: (a paraM in Persian 

Hteratare). 

No. 62, (1912), p, 24: (another version), 

Xo. 32, (IB99), p. 213: (another version). 

[[ Xo, 24, (1891), p, 165: (another version). 

\t may be added that in his inap of the ilalacca district Eredia 
places Gunons Ledang on the wrong sMe of the ^fuar nver (unless, 
of course, the river has since changed its course: a few years ago 
the Selangor River near Ktiala Kubu in a sin;nl^ night cut out a 
pew channel for itself over a space of about 1 mile). 

J.ob. llie transcript has ^ Job \ which the translator amends, (3) 
Tigers, Annandale and Robinson have a curious reference o (4) 
Main Ptitrv *\ a play to which the two tigers attached to the 
family w^ould come and listen^ (Fasciculi Maliiycnses. Ant rc^ 
pofogy. f 1903), p. 79), 
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Cf. JRASMB. VoL 11 [. Pt. 1. p, 72: iht war between Uie 
Liger-cbns of Gunong Ledang and Parou 

JRASSM. Ko. 86. (1922). p. J7S: ihe Aku&rt or ^piTit-friends. 

JRASSB, No. 85. (1922). p. J6: the tigcr-br^d fainilies. 

A1 s4j Skeat. Mafny Magic^ passim. 

(5) unideptiBed: this word is not in the dictioi%aTy, 

Father Joseph De Acosta (1590) says of the Peruvian sorterers 

they make a Lhousand ceremonies and sacrifices to this effect^ with 
the which they mocke the Divell and grow exceeding dnmke, for the 
doing whereof, they particularly use an her be called Vill ca, the juyce 

whereof they mingle with their chicha.... {Th£ Natural 

and Moral Hisiorv of /Ae hidies. (Hakhivt Sodctvz 1880). II. 
p.363). 

The annotator says of - Vilica A tree^ the fruit of which is 
a purgative 

Possibly there is a connection between the word ‘ vilca' 
C bilCH ') and (" benk * bhang \ 

At any rate the substance appears to have been similar to 
bhang, obtained from Indian hempj Cannabis fndka. 

(6) Tages. According to the story told by the Etruscans and after 
them by the Romans, Tages^ a minor Etruscan deity, grandson of 
Jupiter, was the founder of the art of divination in Etruria, When 
Tarchon was ploughing a field near Tajquiiiii, the wondrous child 
Tages was cast out of a clod by the plough. 

The ploughman's cries attracted a crowd, whom Tages proceeded 
to instruct in the art of di si nation. Having done this, he suddenly 
disappeared. 

His instructions were for a time handed dowm orally, but were 
subsequently recorded in writing and the twelve books of Tages 
ffbri Tagetki') containing the complete system of Etruscan lore 
{■ Etru^ca disciplma^) were studied in the dhination schools of 
Etruria, 

{Encydopaedk of Religion and Etkks- (1912). Vol, V, p, 
537: /m Grande EneydopMie. \'ol. XXX. p. 868: quoting Cicero. 
Dr Dhinathnr. H, 23: CHnd. ^letamorpkases. XV. SS3 and 
other WTiters). 

f7) Banttas. “ The Malay were^iger that results from a man 

turning himself into a tiger by magic agencieSi (lycanthropy) is in 
a class by itself, and is probably an example of impulsive insanity.'^ 

(Gimlette. jl/a/<?y Poisons and CbanH Cares, (!923). p. 26), 

For the same belief among the Negritos, see Evans. E/AttoFogy 
and Arekaeohgy of the Malay Penmsula.^ (1927). pp. 25, 26, 27. 

Dennys gives the Malay name for a w'ere-tiger as Elian or 
Chenaku^ 

The first reference to this vaiuable attribute appears in the 
Chinese writer ^la Huan (c. 14ZS-32) “Some tigers are able to 
ajtsume human shape and in broad daylight enter the market place. 
Those who detect one lay hold of it and kill it 
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Blagden comments The superstition that men are able to torn 
themselves bv magic into tigers, if they know how it's done, is firmly 
held by Peninsular Malays, This is the earliest mention of it that 
I can remember to have seen”. {T^oung Po. \ol- 16. (191S), 

P- 115), , , 

“ From such [to rid a house of a ghostJ cats and dogs 

are generally excluded, in case the medicine-man should eat them 
while he is in his trance. Were he to do so, he would become a 
tiger or some other wild beast (^JRASSlB. Vol. Pt. 
(1927). p. 343). 

It need scarcely be said that the attribute is valuable because 
it enables its possessor to earn an adequate and comfortable income 
from the periodic coniribuUons of those who do not wish to fall foul 
of the weie-tiger: a particularly impudent attempt is recorded from 
Kelantan during the last year or so. Nor are the Malays the oniy 
victims of superstition: in the year of grace 1923 an Indian, 
Karapan, reported to the Police at Kuala Lurnpur “ 1 heard that 
Sinniah w‘as going to murder my w'ife and myself. My wife became 
ill. She grew w'orse and 1 brought her to the Police Station, 
Sinniah has not been near our house. I am sure my wife’s food has 
not been tampered with and that nothing has been administered to 
her; but I suspect that Sinniah has worked some evil by means of 

witch-craft from afar . 

earlier reference to the were-tiger belief in India will be 
found in Ibn Batuta (f. 1342) who speaks of Jugi (Yogi) seiang 
people in the guise of a tiger. (Gibb. Ib» Balttla, (1929). ^ 224). 
First Bishop. This incident is referred to by Resende (,tJfdS55. 


No. 60. (1911). p. 5). 

Dennvs remarks that tigers in the early days of Portuguese 
occupation were so plentiful that the want of inhabitants was 
seriously attributed to this cause. (.4 Descriptive Dictionary etc. 

ilouTOS. Yule and Burnell write of ' Moor, Moorntati “ A 
Mahommedan: and so from the habitual use of the term 
by the Portuguese in India, particularly a Mahommedan inhabitant 
of India. ^ - - the Mahommedans whom the Portuguese met 

with on their voyages to India, on what coast soever, were alike 
styled Mouros; and from the Portuguese the use of this term, ^ 
svncmymous with Mahommedan, passed to Hollanders and Eng 
men. The word then, as used by the Portuguese discoverers, 
referred to religion, and implied no nationality. ’ [Hobsan-fa son. 

(1903). p. 581-2). . . , 

Chelias. Apparently the word is merely a vanatit tonn oi 
' Chelis (See note to Part I Chapter 1: p. 99 supra): for in ihis 
context one would expect the word ‘ Moors' to cover all Muham^ 
madans, among whom were reckoned the * Choolias . 

“ CAu/jtf is a name given in Ceylon and In Malabar to a parli- 
ctilar class of ilahommedans and sometimes to Mahommedans 
generally." (Yule and Burnell. Hobsaa-Jobsott. p. 207). 


(a) 


(9) 


(10) 
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NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER la 

(1) Ecnephia: C K V £ ^ Loi" 5 j * a hurricane caused by 

cbuds meeting and bursting’. (Liddell and Scott), 

(2) Tiphon: f "a furiuiis whirlwind^ lyphuon, that 

rushes upwards from the earth whirling cluuds of dust \ (Liddell 
and Scutt). 

upwards from the earth whirling cluuds of dust(Liddell and 
Scott). 

The etymology of tht word ^ typhoon ' has been much disputed. 

It has been derived from the Chinese tdi /irjjg ( ;^ ^ ) and 
Formosan fat fuftg { J!3, 

Yuk and Bumell think the probability is that Vasco and lifs 
followers got the which our saitors made into and then 

into typhoon^ as they got the moncdo which otir sailors made into 
fHOHsam, direct frum the Arab pilots ", 

“ The Arabic word is iufUn, which is used habitually in India 
for a sudden and violent storni, .......And there can be little doubt 

of its identity with the Greek or 

(li&dsaK-Jabsott. (1903)* p. 947). 

GyJgado shares tho same view* The Portuguese did not 
derive the wnrd from the Greek which normally should give 

typhaa or itfao, nor* in all probability, from the Chinese la-ptttg^ or 
fai fmg, ""great wind 'V but from the Arabic tufdn, of which it i$ 
an exact transcription {Glossaria cU. II. p. 3S9). 

(3) Nitrous. The transbtor cannot e.xplain this physical theory or 
even the exact meaning of " salytroso ^ The dictionary translates 
‘ salitre ' as ' saltpetre, nitre ’, But nitrates of sodium and potassium 
do not appear to occur in Malaya; indeed Castanheda records that 
junks from China brought iron am;! "saJitre ' to the country, though 
saltpetre (Malay sdndawa) is obtained^, according to Dennys, from 
the decomposed dung of birds and bats in caves: this is probably 
what Willbourn refers to when he records of Gunong Labuah in 
Kedah It Is said that natives extract saltpetre from earth on 
cave doors, and use it to make their gunpowder (/J?,l5il/^ Vol 
IV. Pt. Ill, (1926), p, J07)* 

In this Chapter the sea, and in Chapter IS (p, 46 supra) the 
land, is said to be ^ nitrous and windy 

(4) Dorados, The dorado, “gilt-head “ of Indian waters has been 
identified w^ith the sea-bream {olten called dolphin '“), Ci>rypfiaenii 
Aippurus Day, {The Vayage i?/ Frances Pward. {ffakhivt 
Society: ISS?), L p. 139, 

P.'esumably by the Malayan dorado, Credia refers to the 
(sea-breams); mchdin^ Geretuk hntci, Aajang-anhns, 
Kerisif Detah^ B^ras-beraSy and Asoh-os^/t. 

(Maxwell. Malayan Fisk^s^ {1921). pp, 35, 94). 

The ‘ Kerisi' is called by ihe Chinese (Cantonese, 

ifung Kuv Ui Vv), ‘ red " " fish 

(5) Red-fish. The translator is indebted to Mr. \V. Birtwistle, 
Officer in chaise of Lhe Fisheries Dcparlment, Straits Seltlemenls 
and Federated Malay States, for the siiggeslton that Fredia hereby 
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intends not any particular species of fuh, but 'red fisb ’ in general, 
just as the Malaya speak of ' ikoti mer-ak Most prominent would 
be Lulianuf roieus Day, the sea-perch, called by the Malays jtmn 
merah (or in Penang jeaehak) and by the Chinese it (Can¬ 
tonese, Hung yit), ‘red fish’. (C/. Maxwell. Malayan Fhkes, 
pp. 3!-3. 92). _ 

Tagus-fish. The transcript has *'laynhas 
According to the Dictionary, lainha '* is a contraction of 
“ Tagana ” i.c. ’ fish of the Tagus ", 

The translator has been unable to identify this fish from the 
dictionary meaning of “ tjuab, miller’s thumb ", 

In the unpublished TRtiA'riSE ON OPHIR, folio 46 R, 
Eredia speaks of " the fishing-lake of Sumatra in the district of 
Gori, where occur splendid “ tainhas ”, and a great number of 

“ dourados " and other fish ,rt v , 

Seer-lish. According to Dalgado {CInssaHo eU. II. p. 204) (i} 

the name * peise-serra ’ was applied in India and Oriental .Africa to 
a spiecies of fish of the genus ‘ cybium ’. 

The name was derived from the dorsal and anal fins ^^■hlCh 

resemble a saw. . 

Tcnnent in his Ccvfoit (I£60) identifies the ‘ scir-fish with 
Cyliium gjtiialum Bl. Schn., called by the -Malays Tenggirt papan, 
and by the Chinese Jl!| )tlll (Cantonese, ma ka yii), * ma-lta 

The Tenggiri is the well-known sporting fish, the Spanish 
Mackerel of the Philippines and Australia. 

W hen salted, the fish lasts a long time: it is highly ostecnied; 
in the Portuguese fleets in India it was customary to give the crevra 
this fish as an accompaniment with rice: Maxw'eil regards it as the 

best fish in Malayan waters. . . tt ici^ 

Pom frets, .According to Dalgado iGlossario etc. II. p. lilk iaj 
this fish, 'pampano', derives its name from ‘pampano , a vire- 
leaf', which it resembles: he identifies it with various species of 
Stfomateus. which according to Day are all reducible to Stramatcus 
ihailf, ' the white pomirel Stromatcas ancercus, which is, when 
immature, ‘ the silver pom fretand when mature the gray 
pomfret and Stromateus nigtr, ' the black pomfret . 

Maxwell describes the *b(nvai' as one of our rnost |»pular 
edible fish, taking a high place among our very best food fishes. 

He gives the local names as Bau/al chermin {Stroimj^eus alotts 
C.V.), liau’al puUh, Ba-dful it am, Ba"Jta! fiedeuras {Stramatcus 
finccffjfj), Bamal niget (SlromatfHS tambak). {Malayan Fishes. 
(1921) pp- 2S. 91). 

The Chinese names are:— 

Bawal chermin, ^ tV iSl (Cantonese, keng ch'eang y«) 

Bawal itam, g iOi (Cantonese, wu ch aang yu) black 

* ch'eonR * fish 
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Bawal pui(;hj J0S. {Cantonese, p4k yii) white 

^ ^ft'eang" fish 

Ray$, For the Beaked, Eagle, Electric, and Sling Rays see 
Maxwell. Malayan Fishes. (1921). pp. 52. 5S* 101. 

The generic name for the ray among the Malays is pari and 
among the Chinese ^ ^ {Cantonese, Jong yii), “ square fish *. 

Dog-fish. The transcript has ‘^cassoes 

Apparently Eredia intends to refer to sharks and dog-fbh in 
general. 

According lo Carus i Prodromus Faunae Mediierraneae. ISSS), 
“ casso is the vulgar name applied around the Spanish ci^ast to 
certain selachold fishes. 

The generic name among the ^lalays is yu and aniong the 
Chinese ^ (Cantonese, sha yif)/' sand fish 

Laram^ram". Apparently Eredia refers to either the 
‘ hmpam ^ or the ' parang-paraag ^ 

The ■ Idjnpam ^ is identified by Maxwell w'ith a species of carp, 
Punt ins sefruanefeldi Blkr, (Malayan Fishes, p. 

The * parang-parang ^ is the dorab, Chirofenims damb^ the 
different sizes of which are calJed by the Malays Fackai, Tegap, 
Chabok, and S^dip: the first being the largest. (Malayan Fhhes. 
p. 74), the Chinese name is gf JJ (Canlonese/jrfi M yu), 

- western knife fish ^ 

Eredia is the only early writer to metidon the name. 

"Balancas”: i.e. ^lalgy * bi!angkas \ the Indo-hlalayan 
King-Crab, Tachypleus Gigas (MulL). Eredia is wrong in saying 
that it is peculiar to Malayan waters. 

The male Kingnzrab (kermcho) being invariably found wilh the 
femal'?, the Malays use the expression hagai keroncha dengaa 
helangkas*^ as a simile for ^ insq^irable ’ of lovers or husband and 
wife. 

(JRASMB. Vnl. I, pt. 2. (1923). p, 358). 

Eredia is the only European writer to quote this Malay tvord 
until recent days. 

Turtles. ^^The hawk’s bill turtle {C^Jref^fl imhrtcuta) which 
yields the finest shell, is known-. -.. p pto inhabit only the seas round 
the southern part of the ifalay Pefdnsula, Nikobins, Celebes and 
Moluccas. As regards the west coast of the ?^lalay Peninsula, the 

chief supply comes according to Dennys.__from the Dindin^, 

With respect to the east coast, I know il from my own personal 
experience to be peculiarly plentiful all the w^ay from CTiump’hon 
down to C haiy-a and the neighbouring islands Singapore 

-being the present-day emporium for the article there/while 

Batavia and Manilla are the actual marts for it in the eastern part 
of the Archipelago(Gerini. Researches eic- (1909). p. 671). 

Coral. The History of the Sui Dynasty {513-617 A.D.) records 
that coral is obtained from the sea in ) which Gerini 

places on the .Malay Peninsula. (Groeneveldt, Notes etc (1879) 

p. 206 ). 
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Wang Ta-yLiafi (1349} speaks of coral near Lambri in Sumatra 
{rouKgFo. VoL 16. (1915).p* ISO). 

Many beautiful varieties of coral are to be found in Malayan 
waters. 

.Amber; ix. amber^s, the product of the spennaceti whale, (15) 
called by the Chinese ‘ dragon-spUlle perfume' { ^ ^ ii 

or ‘ ” perfume' (f® JL ftoni the .Arabic aubur. 

In A.L), 22(hiO ambergris was sent by Tonkin to China; Sulai- 
man (.A.IJ. 851) mentions it in the Kkobars; Barbosa (1516) says 
it was conveyed from the Nicobars to Malacca and other places: 

Fei Hsin (.A.lh 1436) states lhat much ambergris found on the 
norih-w'est coast of Sumatra was brought fur sale to Sumatra dty: 
in the History of the Aling dynasty (1368-1645) it is recorded that 
Sumatra sent tribute of ambergris; Lancaster (1591) mentions 
ambergris among the chief exports of Junk Ceylon Island. 

The north coast of Sumatra was the centre of the ambergris 
trade in mediaeval times, Malacca also sharing it later on, 

(Groeneveldt. jVo/W efc. (1879), pp. 314. 363: Gerini. 
Kesearc/ics cfc, (1909). r). 581, 323: r«wii^ Po. Vol, 16. (1913), 
n, 159). 

Begbie (1834) says that a considerable quantity of ambergris 
is thrown up on the island on Junk Ceylon during the prevalence of 
the \.E. monsoon. (The Malaya/t P^ninsufa. p. 430), 

Belor: f.c. the eastern Pamir country described by Eredia in (kj) 
Part HI Chapter 6. 

Ganges. Several of the old maps erroneously represent a cooli- ( 17 ) 
nuous river-connection betwreen the streams of India and of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

NOTE ON PART I CHAPTER 17. 

“ Mirt/ial Tana ix, Malay * mhtyuk tutiah ' ‘ earth-oil the (1) 
name usual I v applied to kerosene-oil by the Malays. Though oil 
has been found in considerable quantities in Burma and Sumatra, 
none has yet been discovered in ihe southern part uf the Malay 
Peninsub despite considerable expenditure o( money: and un 
authonULive opinion has l>een expressed that nil ne^■eT will be 
discovered there. 


NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 18. 

Fresh and healthy. In 1736 the Dutch ‘ Sabandhaar ’ who had 
suffered from severe illness in Batavia said Malacca was as ^u- 
brious as the best place in Europe*’, {JRASMB- \oL H, Pt. , 
( 1934). p. 18), , . , 

On the other hand the English public is told m 1615 almost 
the year in which Eredia wrote, that '' the ajTe is so trouhlea>me, 

19.301 Royal Asi&tif Sodety. 
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as not onlv sirangeni^ but even they that are borne there are many 
times troubled with divers infirmities '' (JRASSB. Xa, 32. (1920). 

p. 12^), ! 

(2) AmphicEans' amphisctosexplained by the dictionarv' a$ 
■ amphiscii, ilie mhabitants of the torrid zone \ 

(3) Antipodes. See Part [I Chapter 4, (p, 65 supra) for Eredia'& 
ideas regarding places which are ' antiscian and ’ antipodean " or 
" perioecian ^ to each other. 

It will be noted that by ^anti|K>dean ' he does not mean what 
is now meant by ' antipodalhy ' antipodal ' places modem writers 
mean places on the opposite sides of the globe and on opposite sides 
of the ecjuator, e.g., the north Atlantic Ocean is ' antipodal' to the 
Australian Continent (Johnstone. .1 Study etc. p, 15): by ‘anti¬ 
podean ' places Hredia meant places on the opposite side of the globe 
but on the same side of the equator, and he explains that " Luca 
.Antatra ’ (Australia or some locality near .Australia) and Chile in 
South .America are antipodean ^ or ‘ perioecian " to each other. 

NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 19. 

(I) Medicine. 6/. Skeat, Malay Mugk, (1900), [x 4D3, 

(?) “ Dayas Vuk and Burnell explain the word ' Daye^ dbye % 

as A wet-nur^; used in Bengal and Xorihern India, where this is 
ihe sense now attached to the word. Hindustani ddt, Sanskrit 
daiiika: row/, Persian dayah, a nurse, a mid-wife 
Jabion). (1903) p. 300), Dalgado (j^x-. Daia) states that the 
vi'ord data is current in * Asio-Portuguese , 

It occurs in the forms ' dy ' daee ^ ' dyah \ ■ dhai \ 

(3) Clove. The cloves of commerce are the unopened fiowerbuds 
of the Clove tree, Engt/m cary&p/tyliaia Thunb., which appears to 
be indigenous only to a small number of islands in the Aloluccas. 

They were exported lo Malacca^ as were other Eastern spices, 
for shipment to Europe, but, according to Ridley, comparatively 
few cloves were produced till after the occupation of the Islands bv 
the Dutch in 1605 A.D. 

The common Alalay name for clove nowada^^s is Chtngkefti it is 
also known as [>UHga lau^ang (from Sanskrit laoanga}. According 
to Ridley i, the Malays use it only lo flavour gam bier for chewing and 
in certain medicines. Cloves are aroma lie, carminative and stimu¬ 
lant, and are used in cases of dyspepsia, gastric irritation etc. Cf\ 
Ridley. Spiccs. (1912). s.v. 

(4) Xutmegs. The nutmeg tree^ Myrhlica mas^chaia Linn., is a 
nati'^'e of the eastern islands of the Moluccas. The Malay names 
for nutmeg and mace are Fata " and Hmiga Pala ** resectively 
(Sanskrit JatipJiala], The nulmeg was not cultivated in the Malay 
Peninsula until after the foundation of Penang (1786 A Theii 
are^ however^ more than fifty kinds of wild nutmeg in the Malay 
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Peninsula: only one, Mynitka cinmmQmca King, is at all aromatic, 
t Ridley- The Flora etc* III. p. 65). 

The main use of nutmegs and mace is as a spice; nutmeg has 
a reputation as a cure for dyspepsia. 

Cj. Ridley- 5pfcej;- (1913). s.ti. 

Ginger. The ginger plant, Malay ' haliya litigibet o^ictnak (5) 
L., is commonly cultivated in Dclds. (Ridley. The Flora etc. IV, 
p. 2S8). I'oxworlhy gives a list of 32 varieties of Xingtberaceae used 
for medicinal purjjoses. [Minor Forest Proditcis etc. p. J92-5). 

“ Cone/tor probably Malay ' jtunchvr *. .According to Ridley (6) 

this is Kacrupicria Rotunda Linn., valued as a spice. {The Flora 
etc.. IV, p. 246). .According to Poxworthy it is Cwrf«w<? Zerumbet 
Roxb., used in medicine as a stomachic. {Minor Forest P^<n^«r<^ 
etc. p. 192), .According to Datgado it is Koempferia gatanga L. 
{Giossario etc. 1. p, 302)- According to Watson, it may also be 
Curcuma zednaria Rox, (iflu/ffyoff Plant Sames. p. 75). 

.All belong to the Zlngibcraceae. 

' Boncale". probably Malay ‘ butigiai' {bonglel). Zingiber (7) 
Cassumunaar Roxb., a ginger often to be seen near villages: the 
rhizomes are used in medicine for rheutnatisin, and also as a spice: 
the leaves are used in medicitie for fever. (Ridley, The Flora etc. 

IV. p. 259: Foxvrortby. 3/fijflr Forest Products etc. p. 192: Watson, 
Xialayan Plant Names, p. 33), 

“Z>rf«go ": probably Malay ‘ Dcringv* {Jersngu, Jeringau. (8) 
Jerangau), Acorns cafeinwr Linn,, apparently intrtrfuced from 
China; the rhizomes arc used in native medicine as a^ stimulant etc.: 
also in native magic. (Ridley. The Flora cU, \. p. 131; Fox- 
worthy. Minor Forest Products etc. p. 191; W'atajn. Malayan 
Plant Names, p. 151). 

Crawfutd's Malay Dictionary has darringu (Javanese dringo) 
name of a plant, Acorus terrestris.*' 

Linschotcti (1598) speafcs of “The Calamo .Aromatico called 
,.,.in Malacca Daringoo.” 

Bowrey (1669) gives “ Dirringo, Calamus aramaticus, or a 
Sweet smelling reed in India ’, and mentions “ Ringo roots ” ^ 
products of Bengal: these apparently are to be identified w'llh the 
“ Rangoes " and .Arrangoes " of Stevens (Cwidc to F^st India 
Trade. (1766). pp. 144. 146 ). 

Valentyn (1726) says that “The Deringo or .Acona called 
Calamm, hut by no means the same as Calamus Aromaticos is 
found m Amboyna (iii. p. 246), Rumpbius (1741) has a copter 
nn "'Acorum, Dervngo {Hftbarmm V. pp. 

178-SO). 

Eredia is the carUesl writer to quote the word. The translator 
is indebted to Mr. F. de la Alare Knrris, Principal Agricultural 
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Officer, Johore, and iM Mr. S. ^V. Jones, Malayan Civil Service, for 
assistance In idenulying this and other plants. 

( 9 ) "/Vflfdry apparently Malay ' puhsan \ yfN:hmri\ * merjn- 

/h/ff 5 hari \ Alyxm iuiida ^\'a]L: the bark and leaves are used in 
native medicine lot infantile disease etc, (Ridley. The Flora eii\ 

11, p. Ji2; FoJtworthy. Mmor Forf:5t Froduris eic^ p 200. Watsnn, 
Plant yames. p, 155). 

(10) '* Cayoiilar perhaps ^^alay * kayn ulos% flelicteres Ijorr^ 

Linn.p a shrubp the fruits of which Hire sold in the shops as a drug 
under tlie name ol ^ V/mkai Phitol * or * Cktibai Tall the fruits and 
fHids are used in native medidne. 

Mr. Ridley suggests to the tnmsbior that Eredia may be 
referring to Scindapsui Sch.^ called " Akor uiar ' (‘Snake 

root ') by the ^lalays: the stem is used in rheumalism. 

(11) Cayolay i.f, ^ kayu laid * (‘ e.vcrement Wijod ’), a name 
applied to many woods containing scatolp highly valued as a drug. 
Mr. Ridley writes to the translator probably a Meliaceous tree. 
This was always being sought for by niy Malays, but we tiever 
found it. Some of the species of Coll is contain scatol, but I never 
tound the tree that the Malays would pass as kayu tahr\ 

(12) “ Phiga that is, a ‘ carrying-pole \ ^lanrique (1640) wTiting 
of India refers to a pinga which is an instrument used by two 
men in carrying heavy weights Luard comments that in the 
l^hilippines the word phiga is used for the bamboo shoulder-vo^* 
know'll in India as bahang! (bangy), and suggests bangy a$ the 
derivation of plngti. (The Travels of Fray Seba^lit^n iManrtquc. 
[Hakluyt Sockty: 1927). II. p. 129). Dalgado thinks the most 
probable derivation of the word is from the Malay ' punggaA\ ^ to 
remove goods from one place to another \ He quotes a. note by 
Kodrigo Felner on Rocnrro, describing the pinga ' as an apparatus 
much like that used by the itmerant fish-sellers of PorlU|i^p and 
i^tating that on these * pingas usually made from a variety of areca- 
palm^ the Chingalas [Sinhalese! carried their freights in baskets 
suspended in equilibrium at each end. .4fter commenting that both 
the Portuguese and English writers used the word particularly in 
connection with Ceylon^ he notes, “ But it is not the vernacular: 
liie corresponding thing in Singales is ‘ at ' or ‘ ad/ " He adds that 
the term is current in .Macau, where it abo denotes the shaft of a 
sedan chair. He quotes Emerson Teiitieni (i&60) “The ptngo 
formed of a lath cut from the stem of the areca or of the coco-nut 
palm, and still u.sed as a yoke in carrying burden.^ iCeyhn^ 1, p. 
497). Xewrbold (1!^59) may be referring to the same word when he 
sjjeaks of ** a stout elastic bambofi or penaga, which passes acroiss 
the shoulders" (Polltkai and Sliithtirnl Ai^coant elc. U. pn 99). 

The forms pinga \ ^ pinBas ■ pingos ^ are found. Eredia is 
the fir^T European writer to quote the word, f Dalgado. Glossarh 
€fc- tE p. 213). 
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NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER 20* 

TagcA: i.e. Tages; see note on p. J66 supra. 

Harm. See Winstedt. S/iaman Saiva and Sufi, (1935), p. 
c/ sqq., " As soon as a Malay woman is with child, she and her 
husband have to observ-e certain rules and abstentions, so that no 
vampire may injure the expectant mother, no prenatal infiucnce affect 
llie unborn, and nothing impede or mar a safe delivery' ", 

Feast, This custom is said to be still iit force in Malacca: it 
is not mentioned in Skeat's Malay Magic, however,^ 

Sorceresses. Cf. Skeat. Malay Magk, passim. _ 

Chim; apparently Cheng, the name of a mukim about 5 mil« 
of Malacca townt a branch of ih-e ^fal^cca River fomiii the 
eastern boundarv' of the mukiin. 

Bishop of Malaca. cf, p. 41 supra. „ , 

“ Pmiuanas »>, Malay ' ponlianak Thn^ugbout Malaysia 
terror is felt at the plaintive cry of a twnshee (PeflfjffiMiA), which is 
supposed generally to appear in the fonn of a bird and drive her 
lorn; claws into the belly of the expectant mother, killing her 
and the unborn child ” (WInstedt. Shaman Saiva and Sufi, 
(1925), P- IS). C/. X&wlit>Id ttc. 

(1839)! 11. p, 191), and Skeat (Malav .Ma^k, (1900)- P* 337)* 
“ Budcs^** the transcript has “ brides ", which being ummelligi- 
bie the translator has emended to “ hudes ", suggesting that it may¬ 
be the pluralired form of Malay budi, the peepul-lree (ficus reli- 
viasa). Fredia draws a sketch of a ‘ bude' tree outside the 
'TranqueyTB' gate close to the sea*shore at Malacca (sec p. 2Gb 

^ “ Divdlv i.C- “ Hindustani dhi'alt, from Sanskrit dtpalika. 
* a row of lamps f.fan ilUmiination. An autumnal feast attributed 
TO the celebration of various divinities ... * It is held . * usmlly 
some time in October". (Yule and Burnell, Habsen/absan. 
(1903). p* 308), Eredia is the first European wnter to quote the 
word. The festival is the occasion for a general ‘ down*tools at all 
places where Tamil labourers are employed in Malaya: nor can work 
l>e resumed until the labour force has had adequate opportuniiyMn 
carouse and to recover from the afler-cffect.'i of carousing* The 
festival-day has now (1929) been declared a public holiday m the 
Straits Settlements, 


(J) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 

( 4 ) 

(3) 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


(R) 


(9) 


NOTES ON PART ! CHAPTER 21, 

604 , “ Muhammad was born in the year A.IT SJO and 

assumed office ^ls ihe Founder of Islam A.D. 6U-4. Joe “ 
the Flight from Mecca to Medina was A-D. 622, and ma^s the 
commencement of the Aluhammadan Era (tt'ilson, T le Persian 

GutL (1928). p, 60). ^ 

Spread, “ After the fall of Pasai, Malacca, and after the con¬ 
quest of Malacca, *Acheen became the centre of Muhammac^n 
religion and learning." (JR.4SSB- No. 81. (1930). p. ■)■ 
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( 3 ) 

(4) 


m 


( 6 ) 


m 
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Winstedt pciinls out Lhat * ih^ btilk of ^[uhan 1 madan missionaries 
canie from India, and were nalives of Gujeral and Malabar \ 

As regards ihe Peninsula, the religion was introduted into 
Malacca during the reign of Sultan ^[iihammad Shah {1403-1414); 
inlo Kedah in 1474; into Pahang, on its conquest by Malacca^ in 
1475; and into Jobore by the first Sultan fc. 1550]. (JRASSS. 
\o. 77. (1917). pp. 171-4'). 

Akorani: /.f. Akorin^ the Koran, or sacred book of the 
^lohanimedans 

Muh*': i.e, “ Mooilah - Hinduslani muila .. the word 
comes 10 mean eventually ' a learned manj a teacher, a doctor of the 
Law'”. (Yule and Burnell, Hohsoft-Jobson. (1903). p. S79). 

In the Portuguese ^Titers the words viuk and maulana are used 
indifferently: but nuda is ihe mgre common. (Dalgado^ Ghssano 
€k. (1919). n. p, 77). 

J.f, Cazee, Kajee, etc. ■*Arabic kadi, *a judge’, 
the letter sit-sd wiih which It is spelt being always pronounced in 
India like a a. The form Cadi, familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes to us from the Levant.” (Yule 
and BumelL NobiOH-Jobson. p. 177). In Wilkinson's Dictionary 
the word appears as Kdli\ “ the peculiar .Arabic sound inadequately 
represented by rfs and really a velarized variety of the ih in the 
English the ”, becomes I in several Indonesian languages 
(JRASMB. VoL V. Ft. I, (1927). p. 210). 

Bragmenes: lx., the plural of Brahmin, Brahman, Bramm. 

This word now means a member of the priestly caste; but the 
original meaning and use w^ere different .. The older English form is 
Brachman, which comes to us through the Greek and Latin a^uthors 
(Yule and Burnell. Hohsort-Jobs&n. p. 111). 

The Brahmans are the first and most distinguished race of the 
Hindus^ mythologically descrilijed to have sprung from the head of 
Brahma: as the Krtlrk^, Vaisyds, and Sudms did from his arms^ 
Lhighs, and feel The Ketiries were the warrior tribe, the A^aisyas 
the merchant tribe, and the Sudras the tribe of husbandmen. 
(Coleman. TAc Mythohgy of the Hindm. (1S37). pp. 140. 3S7. 
399), In the island pf Ball where the Hindu religion persists, the 
first three castes, Brahmins. Ksatua, and Wesja comprise the nobility, 
and the Sudra the common people: but the last caste is not despised 
and the nobility can marry into it. 

Perumal: f.e. Brahma. 

" Sabbia the dictionary some what inadequately explains 
“ sabia, a bird so called in the Brazils apparently thel ■ sabian ' of 
Brazilian popular songs. This and other passages in Eredia's book 
suggest a borrowing from Father Joseph De .Acosta {1S90), who 
writes ** and Athenes the wise woman, the Cocke, and the Raven, 
and such other like vanities and mockeries (The Nafurai and 
Moraf Ilhtory of tfio Irtdks, I Hakluyt Sodeiy: I8S01, If, p. 303). 
The translator of that pa.ssage appears to consider (perhaps rightly) 
that ' sabia ^ means * wise wroman ^ and not the bkd of that name. 
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NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 22. 


Gold. Gold has been worked in several parts of the Peninsula 
from the earliest daj’s. It remains a mystery what rate was respon¬ 
sible for the old workings such as those of Selinsing in Pahang, 
where some of the pits are over IbO feet deep: that they were 
originally opened at a very remote age is clear from the fact that 
Neolithic implements are associated with the workings, which are 
situated in what appears to be virgin jungle, _ ^ 

Gerini suggests that the workers may have been Sakai working 
under Hindu direction, or pcHably Phoenicians: the identification of 
Solomon s Ophir with the Malay Peninsula goes back to Josephus 
but is now considered improbable. Gold was worked on Gunong 
Ledang till comparatively recent times. 

Jtmrdain (16t»*l617) remarks "it is very necessarie for to 
furnish our ships outwards bound with rice and Jore gold in quoine. ’ 
(TAc Journal of John Jourdahi, {Hahlityi Sockly, 1895), p. 294). 

Governor Borl records that gold used to be found on the shore 
at Malacca- \'ol. \\ Ft. 1. p. 128). 

Gold is being worked at the present day, for instance, at Rauh 
in Pahang, and Batang Padang in Perak. 

(C/, Gerini. Researches etc* (1909), p, 477; /RASAIB, 
VoL V. Ft. I. (1927). p. 222). 

Gold and silver are found in the metallic state, but not mercury 
or tin: though for what appears to have been an accidental spill of 
mercurv at Malacca cf. JR.-iSSB. So. 24. (1891). p. 79, 

Silver. " Veins of silver have been discovered in v-anous 

iwrtions of the Malay Peninsula...and in Larut (Perak 

district) it was found associaiad with ihe rich tin ores of th^t 
terrhorv'." (Gerini. Researches etc. p, ^71). ,j * t. 

“ In composition, native gold ordinarily consists of gold with 
varying amounts of silver.” 

Silver also occurs in Cerussite, lead carbonate: and m Galena, 
lead sulphide. (JRASMB. Vol. IIL ?t. 111. (1925). pp, 68. 76. 


77 r 

Mercury. Mercury has been found in the form of Cinnabar, 
mercuric sulphide, in Negri Sembilan and Pahang. U 
apjiear to be extracted for commercial purposes, {JRASMB. \(jL 

HI. rt. MI. (I925).p. 70). u u ..a 

Tin. There is reason to suspect that tin may have been csportea 

from Malava to China as early as lOOO B.C.: see p. 95 sufira. 

Throughout recorded history Malaya has been celebrated for its 
tin: and at the present day produces some 40% of the world’s supply. 
The metal occurs in the form of cassisterite, so-called tin stone or 
black tin, tin disoide; which is the only common ore of tin. 

Even at the present day. tin-ore can be concenlral^ 
on the beach near ^lalacca. iJR.ASAIB- \ oI. HI. Pt. HI. (19 ), 

p. 66: \^1. V. Pt. H. (1927). p- 2S2). 


( 1 ) 


{ 2 ) 


(d) 

(4) 
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(5} 


( 6 ) 


Iron. Tron ores occxir in large quantities; but do not appear to 
have been worked until recently; indeed Castanheda speaks of the 
C’binese Junks bringing iron to Malaya. 

.A large deposit of haemalitet ferric oxide,, is being worked at 
Bukit Medan near Batu Pahal in Johore by a Japanese company 
who in 1928 exported 660,000 tons of iron-ore; the ore i$ much 
richer than that usually smelted in Europe and .America. 

Deposits of haematite are also known to exist near Tambun 
(close to Ipoh), at the foot of Cunong Jerai in Kedah, and at 
different places in Johore. 

Magnetite (magnetic iron ore, lodestone) is reported as being 
present in large quantities in an accessible part of Trengganu. 

P\Tile (iron pyrites), iron disulphide, occurs in a large deposit 
at Bundi near Kemaman in Trengganu. 

A Japan^e company has lately commenced mining operations 
at two places in Trengganu, 

(JRASMB. Vol. III. Ft. III. (1925). pp. 77, 82. 88; V'ol. VI. 
Pt. 4. (J928).pp. 33. 34). 

The opinion has recently been expressed that in the nrar future 
iron will prove to be of prime economic importance in ^tlalaya. 

Precious stones. Towards the end of the Chapter Eredia 
specifies topaaes. with traces of diamonds and emeralds 


Serivenor refers to a quotation from Garcia da Orta slating that 
diamonds ‘of the class called old-rock diamonds ’* occurred at " the 
Strait of Tanjam in the Territory of Malacca ”. Serivenor suspects 
that the so-called diamonds at the Strait of Tanjam (whermer that 
may be) were really quartz-crystals. (JRASAfB \ol V Pt If 
(1927). p. 283). * ■ 

“ Tanjam " is probably “ Tanjampura r'.e. Tanjong Pura in 
Borneo, placed by Tavernier in " Malacca ”. 


( 7 ) 


For the rest, all that can be said is that at the present dav no 
one has succeeded in discovering stones which are large enough to 
be used as gom-stoncs, though minute stones are to he found; for 
msUnce. sapphire has been found in small specimens at Cheoderiang 
tn Pwak; ^met. though not of suHicient clearness, in Pahang and 
at I niau I bm near Singapore: ruby spinel, in association with tonr- 
mahiie. garnet and other minerals, in the sand beach on the east 

Islands, and in a range of hills between 
Kedah and Siam; topaz, in the alluiial deposits worked for tin in 
^e Chenderiang Valley; quartz^crystals and tourmaline, in manv 

94.T(F9?.'“: TTT. (1925), pp. 76. 

.Semi-minerals. The transcript has “ medio mineral it is not 
certain whether Eredia refers to "mineral-ores ■' of which there are 
a We numbe., such^ Kanlin (China day) or Talc (soap sSne" 
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Nitre. If Eredia means sodium or potassium nitrate, these do (8) 
not occur at the present day: but see note on p, 168 iw^et* 

Colours. Towards the end of the ChafJter Eredia Ttienticms red (9) 
lead, ' minio’: this is not now to be found; but sufficient variety 
remains with andalusite, whitish or rose-red; axinite, clove-brown 
and blue-violet; aiturite, intense azure-bine; chlorite, dark Rreen; 
fluorite, purple; galena, lead-gray; limonile, yeltowish-brown ; 
monazite, golden-yellow'. 

Like plants. This disquisition bears a striking rcsemblajice to (10) 
a passage in Father Joseph De Acosta; see Tks ^atuTal und AIotqI 
/listory of itie Indies. [Hsktuyt Society. 1S80). I, p. 183* 

■ Increase. The Chinese have a belief that tin will grow if left to (11) 
itself; the belief is probably due to the fact that stanniferous earth, 
washed down from higher land, has lodged behind boulder? in 
pockets from which the tin-ore had previously been removed. 

Campar and Priamon: cf. the places named on Eredia s map, p. (13) 
213-^ infra. ^ 

Bazarmacem: i.c, Banjermasin, situated on the Banjer or (13) 
Bar [to River, in the souih-easl of Borneo. 

River of .Sucadana; apparently the Sempang River flowing into (1^> 
Sukadana Bay on the West Coast, about I® 12* S. 

" Towftagfl The transcript has *'ouro e Tombaga em 
Timor’’: which the French translator wrongly renders “gold at 
Tombaja in the island of Timor ”, making “ Tombaja ” the name of 

^ jiIjj £~(t‘ 

No such place name as “ Tombaga ” apisears in Eredia’s map of 
Timor on folio 40 V or occurs on the island at the present day. 

By “ tonihaga ” Eredia probably means the Malay ivord teni- 
' copper, brofi^et brass \ 

Copper is found in Tirrinr. (Cra^vfurd, Dkthmry of fkr 
Arckiffelogo. (1856). p. 433), 

J^alc^do derived the Malay word From Sainskrit ^ laniiTTiraka - 
and explains it as meaning a mixture of copper and Kmc, and al&u 
copper or brass. 

The PortuRUese turned it into * latnbiKa , * lambac , and 
* tombac \ 

Fanar y Sousa (1675) refers to *a piece nf artillery- made (nm 
Tambaca ' metal virluosn(Dalgado. Glossarh (1^1^), 
if. p. 346), 

Possibly Fredia meant tn write fombagQ for when 

describing Timor in the REPORT ON TflE GOLDEN CHER¬ 
SONESE, he does not mention cupper but lays stress on the ** many 
mines of gold, tamba^o imea”: (see p. 2S4 infra)* 

The ]Sfalay expression stiow denotes an alloy of gold 

and copper, 

1930] Royal Asmlk Society. 
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(16) Grains, Governnr Bort tl678) writes “Here in Malacca, on 

ibe sea shore. gtM was formerly sought and found in small 

nuggets and in dust of high alloy ". (JRASMB. \'oL V. Pt L 
0927). p, 123). 

At the preseni day ft occurs boili in situ in hard rock, and 

alsu as small grains in alluvial beds.._ Sometimes the Malays 

return to [abandoned alluvial workings] when the rice crop^ ba^-e 
been poar^ but the amount of gold they win is not enough to induce 
them to do steady work ", Vol. TIL Pt. TIL f 192S). 

p. 77). 

(17) Earth-quarries. The transcript has " minas de matte literally 
“ mines of earth 

In Part T Chapter 1, when describing the walis of Tninqueira, 
the French translator renders matte '' earth as though it were 
“ matto '' wood ”. In the present Chapter “ mines of w'ood will 
not quite do, so the word matte" is left untranslated. 

One susp^ts that these mines of earth were the well-known 
latcrile quarries of Malacca, and that this was the substance 
employed fnr constructing the walls of Tranqueira. 

According to Scrivcnor, it was used by the Portuguese to build 
St. Paul's Church URASMB. Vol V. Pt. IL (1927), p. 235), 
then called, it would appear from Eredia and others, The Church 
of Our Lady of the Annunciation. 

Gele: i.e. Jelai. 

Eredia marks this place in his map of the ^lalacca district, 
tee p. 209 in/re. 

Dennys (1894) names it Jelli or JdlSye. 

.Mr. W. A. Gord{}n-Hal|, Malayan Civ’ll f^er^'icej kindly informs 
the translator that there is no village of this name at the present 
day: the * utu ' of the Jelai River, however, is situated hereabout. 

The ancient State of Jelai was one of the original Negri 
Sembilan, Nine States, and occupied the territory' now covered by 
fnas and John), the latter being at one time called Enjelai. In the 
ISth century*' Jebi vanished, and its place was taken by Inas 
(c. 1760), which in turn was later eclipsed by Johol. 

(Nathan and l^'instedl. Joha!^ /naj^ Uhi Mmr^ Jem pat ^ 
Gumm^ Pasir and Terachi. [1920). pp. 9). 

(19) Sylata. In his map on folio 24 V (see p. 214 infra) Eredia 
places .SVL.\TA immediately north of Priaman on the west coast of 
Surnatra, with the e.xp1anation '' mines de ora de .\rcas '' gold 
mines of .Areas" (whatever ''Areas" may mean): the place is 
apparently identical with Governor Bort's ' SilHda * which is des¬ 
cribed as " Sabda, a place on the west coast of Sumatra, somewhat 
to the south of Padang (which last h about lat. S.) ”. 
iJRA5MB. Vol. V. Pt. T, [1927). pp. 159, 229). “The mines 
of Salida fwerc| previously exploited by the Hindous", (Collet. 
Tfrrcji ci Peupies dr Sumatra. (192S). p. 173). 
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NOTE ON PART I CHAPTER 23. 

Waterspout* “That mlerestins ard wonderful phenomenon* (I) 
called a water-spout is often to be seen in the seas and straits 
adjacent. They ouftht more properly to be called whirlwinds 
charged with vapour. ITiey occur* generally, in the morning 
between the hours of eight and twelve, and rise to the height of 
half a mile, appearing in the distance like large columns supporting 
the heavy masses of cumuli above them, ' (Denni/s. .*1 Dctcrip- 
live Dictiandry etc. (1894). p, 351), 


NOTES ON PART 1 CHAPTER 24. 


Bore, “ We have the curious observation in the great Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea [f. 60 A.D.l of the existence of “ tid^ 
bores ”, that is, very high tides that rapidly advance as high-erwted 
undulations in the estuaries of great rivers, increasing in height ^ 
the estuary narrows. Such \\ds\ bores esist in many parts the 
world (even in Great Britain, in the SoUyay Firth and^ the 
Severn) and the ancient mariners noted their occurrences in the Gulf 
of Cambay, on the west coast of India.” (Johnstone, .-i Study of 

tke Oceans. (1926). p, 60). 

Eredia appears to have seen a bore in mid-ocean. 

“Cti^ilas”: the pluraliaed form of Arabic iJ.fi/a, properly a 
body or caravan of travellers; also commonly used for a fleet of 

tnerchanlmen under convoy. , 

Paradise. Bowrev (1669) relates that the Gang^ is sup¬ 
posed to runne up Paradise or the garden nf Eden ” (A Oeogrephicai 
.Account etc. p. 166). 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


notes on PART 1 CHAPTER 25. 

Xavier. St. Francis Xavier, ” the Apostle of the Indies " sailed 

from Lisbon on the 7th .April. 1541, 

MaJuco. ” The .Moluccas ' (Spice Islands) was a name given 
originallv to the volcanic islands which fringe the western shore of 
Halmaheira; it is now generally applied to the two groups of im¬ 
portant islands to the north-west of the Dutch m ^ew 

Guinea: Halmaheira, Morolai, Bachian and Obi to the north 
Ceram. Bum. .\mhoina, and the Bandas to the south. The islands 
are divided poliilcallv into the residencies of Ternate and Amboma . 
MachJiuique in Macazar* By ‘ Macazar' Ercdia means the 

whole island of Celebes. ,, i, „„ .t,,. 

In the map on folio 47 V. he shows Mach^uique on the 

northern shore of the gulf of Mandar, 

:tlandar (reading from south to north) near the western coast of 
the island- 
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(3) 


J. V, Jtills. 


IS2 


Of thirse names only JIandur now survivis, thoiii^ SI'PA will 
Iw found on the old maps, and the approxiinalc poaition of Ijnta 
and Machochique is easily ascertainable. The situation of LL'BO, 
however, b untertain. 

For the cartography of the Celebes see Abendanon. 
Ctoh^iques et Glo^^ruphigms i trtjvm h Centr^k, { 191 ^). 

UK p, U9l ei sqq. 

(4) Domingos: Eredia's brother, 

(5) Dona Elena Vesiva: Eredias mother, who v^cis IS years old 
at the time of ihb escapade. 

(6) Juan de Eredia; Eredia's father. 

(7) Manuel: Eredia himseif, 

(S) Escutcheon: the allusion is to the coat~of-arms and family- 

tree represented by Eredia on folio 44 R: see p. 2 IB mfra. 


NOTES ON PART I CHAPTER 2a 

{!) Pcrmicim: i.c. the founder of Malacca. 

(2) Alaiidin: f.c. Sultan Aladin Riayat Shah Ill (c. ISQ7—1615), 

aTs«» known as Raja Raden, (Wilkinson. .4 History (1923). 
P^ 54), 'IT 

(3) Bintao: Kr. Bintang (Hentati)^ the island to the south-east of 
Singapore, 

(4) Raya Ale. Eredia enumerates 4 rulers from the fall of 
Malacca to the date (1613) when he wrote, namely, 

(1) Soltan Mahamet, overthrown by Albuquerque in 

l5iK 

(2) His 5 on, not named, who founded ^ Cottabatu 

(3) Raya Ate, w^hn became reconciled with the 

Portuguese. 

(4) King A^ndin^ who quarrelled with ihe Porlugu^e 

and befriended the Dutch. 

Wiikitison records 6 rulers^ mmelVp 

(1) Sultan Mahmud: died about 1529, 

(2) SnlUn .Aladin 11, *he founder of Johore: ruled 

1529—1564. 

(3) StilLan Mud^far. 

(4) Sultan Abdtil-faliK an infant. 

(5) Raja Omar (Sultan .Abdul Tali! IT): died 1597. 

(6) Raja Raden (Sultan Aladin Riayat Shah ID): 

ruled from 1597 to about 1615. 
ft would seem that Eredia omits Sultan Mud^afar and Sultan 
Abdal-jalil the infant, who, according to Wilkins^n^ did not long 
survive Sultan Aladin ff. (Wilkinson. ,4 Hhti^ry etc. p, 54). 

Eredia's Raya Ale is Wilkinson's Roj-i Omar; and it would 
appear that Raya Ale's reconciliation wnlh the Portugue^ (which 
Wilkinson does not mention) occurred after ISB8, the year of hb 

/ouftioi Mtilfiysn Brtmfii fV'ol. VITK pl. 1. 
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defeat by De Lima; for until that date Raya Ale (Rajale) had 
been a iborn in the &ide of the Portuguese and his blockade of 
Malacca in 1S87 bad reduced that town to a state of serious distress 

(e.j. cf. The Traveh 0 / Pedro TeixetVa, {Haklvyl Society t 
I892).p. vii). 

Raja Raden (Alaudin) lived unmolested by the Portuguese till 
lt>02 when the first Oulcb factor arrived in Johore; this led the 
I'ortuguese to blockade the river, and Eredta relates how he himself 
with a squadron of 66 ships harassed the Malays, and actually 
captured Kaj’a Raden s capital of Kota Batu: see I’art II Chapter 

10 (page 72 supra}, and the Summary of his life (page 266 
at fra), 

Ritja Benco, The transcript has ■ Beneothe reference is (5) 
to Raja Bongsu (‘ younger bomalso known as Raja Sabrang 
(*on the other side of the river'): “The prince who was com¬ 
monly known by this title was a brother of the Sultan of Johor 
reigning in 1606 |Raja Raden] and subsequently inspired the 
rnmposition of the weiPknown classic, the Jbjarah Melajm *’ 
(//f,l5il/5. Vol, V. Pi. I. (1927), p. 226). 

Raja Abdullah, to give him hb real name, came to the throne 
soon after 1614 under the title of Sultan Abdullah Maayat (or 
Hanimut) Shah. (Wilkinson. A flistory etc, p, 60). 

According to Valemyn, " he was reputed for being attached 
to us more than any other Indian Prince, for which reason he and 
his counlrj' had to suffer very much from our mutual enemy 
tJRASMB. No- 1 6. 1 188S). p. 300). 

He IS described jin 1606 the Dutch] as a man of about 
35 years of age, fairly intelligent, far-sighted, quiet in disfTOsitiun 
and a great hand at driving hard bargains (Wilkinson. .1 
iHstory etc. p. 56)t but naturally he is not in Eredia's pood books. 

He took a prominent part in the political history of his time; 

Ijeing entrusted with the conduct of state affairs by the indolent 
Raja Raden: see Wilkinson, op. cH. pp. 54—60: and Valentyji in 
/R.1S5B. No. 15, pp. 128—138 and No. 16. pp. 289—300. 

Johore at this time was in the unfortunate position of being 
compelled not only to tempioriae between the I’ortuguese and the 
Dutch, but, in addition, to face the attacks of the powerful fvultan 
of .\checn the w’ell-known Iskandar Muda or Mahkota Alam; when 
the Dutch went away, Johnre was attacked by the Portuguese, and 

11 the Portuguese did not attack, the .Achehnese did. 

On the 6th June 1613. the .Achehnese, who were at war with 
Malacca, made a raid on Johore. captured the capital and carried 
into captivity the Sultan, his brother .Abdullah, the Malay 

court dignitaries and the Dutch residents in the factory. (tikinson. 

.1 ffhlory etc. p. 59. 

Bncarrn writing under dale July, 1613, relates how the 
Portuguese in the Straits met the king of * Achem ’ at the head of 
a great fleet with which he had taken the city of Johore and con¬ 
quered the Kingdom of ‘ Malaio' capturing the ‘ Rela btinqo 
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(Raja Boiigsui brother lo the King of johore and the principal 
warlike personage among the ‘ Sialaios 

{Perndii IS ds History do India. (1676)» p. Ih5j. 

(6) Hollanders, Eredia calls them * Olandeses and ‘ Olandeaes *. 

'l‘he Dutch gained the command of the sea by their victory over 
the Portuguese fleet off Malacca in 1606; and before Eredia wrote 
il61i) they had displaced the Portuguese from Amboyna, Ternate, 
and Tidore, They captured Malacca in 1641. 

It will be observed that Eredia says nothing in this book about 
the English, though he mentions them in the REiXDRT ON THE 
OOLDEN CHRR.SQNESE (p. 2s3 injrti): but the writing was 
on the wall, and the victory of Captain Thomas Best over the 
Portuguese squadron in 1612 may justly be claimed to fix a definite 
dale for the foundation of the British Empire in India, 

But the British hastened slowly: although it is apparent from 
Linschoten that British naval activity became increasingly more 
energetic after 1588, yet by 1662 they had still only 28 ships in 
the Far East, compared with the S3 ships of the lJutch, who in 1619 
had founded Batavia. The settlement at Penang, established in 
1786, constituted the first serious competitor of the Dutch; and 
the capture of Ceylon by the British in 1795 sounded the death*kne1l 
of Dutch monopoly. 

Of the foundation of Singapore in 1819 perhaps the less ^id 
the better; it is " to be jusliffed. ...... .only, if at all, on wider 

grounds of public policy, and retrospectively by its results 

(Wilkinson. A History etc, pp. SS. 61: The Asiatic Revi^, 
October, 1927, p. 60S: The Voyase o/ John Ifuyghm Van 
/.insekoten. ilfakliiyt .^ociffy. II, pp. 270 sqif: JRASSB. 
No. 67, (I9H). pp. 69. 76. 77: One Htiiidred Tears of Singapore. 
I. p, M), 


NOTES ON PART 11 CHAPTER 1. 

(|> Meridional India: i,e. ‘southern India'; in the map of the 
world between folio 51 and Si Eredia represents *Luca Antara ’ as 
a northerly projection of the great antarctic continent surrounding 
the south pole (see p, 223 itifray, so too in the map found by- 
Major at the British Museum (see p. 269 infra): hut in the map 
on folio 58 of the unpublished TREATISE ON OFHIR, ■ LCC.A- 
.ANTARA ' is shown as a part of an island called ‘ J,-\VA MAJOR ’ 
[daced off the coast of the southern continent, while the modern 
Java is designated ‘ JAVA de Mataron 

On folio 16 of the TRE.\TISE ON OPHIR, Eredia writes 
' The name Meridional India is given by Ptolemy to the continental 
land of Beach or Veach, land of gold, including various neighbouring 
islands and in particular the island of Javadi or Javadiva, abounding 
in gold and silver and every variety of aromatic spice, as he notes 
in his Table 12; it is mentinned by Marco Polo the Venetian in his 
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iillu^ion to its commerce in the year 1296; durinif our own time it 
ivas discovered tor the croivn of Portugal in the year 1601 

Beach; really Marco Polo's LaaiC in the Malay Peninsula, “ Ifi (2) 
the Basle edition of 1S32, the printer blunderingly altered ‘ L ' into 
■ B ' and the first " c ' into ' e so Locach became Boeach." This 
was aftensards shortened into Beach, and “ the blunder was repeated 
in books and maps with so mnch confidence that we find it even 
recurring on a semi-globe, which adorns the monument of Sir Henry 
Sa^d!e in Merton Collefte Chapel, Oxford, ..4s however some editions 
of Marco f4ilo retained the word Locach and others Beach, both 
names came to l)e copied on to maps", (^lajor in Areftaeologhj, 

Vol, XLIV, (IS73). p. 2S4). 

Yule placed Locac in Lower Siam (TAe Hook of Stt Morcft 
Folo. (1926), 11. p. 278), Gerini “in Pahang or thereabouts 
( Res€ur(fics etc. (1909). p, 497) . Ferrand, reading Li^k and con¬ 
necting it with LankaCoka (Lenkasuka), in the region of Ligor. 
{Journal Asiattque. Tome XII. (1918). p. 91) 

Maletur, The 'Malaiur’ described in Book HI Chapter Vi (I (3) 
of Marco Polo is written * Maletur ’ in the Basle edition. Yule's 
edition, however, says nothing about Marco Polo leaving the shoals 
of Maletur to the west; in fact, it does not mention any shoals. 

This and other points which occur in Eredia's book cause one 
to suspect that Eredia consulted a manuscript of Marco Polo which 
was not known to Yule, ft occurred to the translator that this 
manuscript might still be in existence at Goa; and Father Coroado 
kindly caused enquiries to be made; the result, however, was 
negative. 

Lucach: Marco Polo's Larcc in another form; see note 

12} SHpa. 

Java Minor: Ue. Sumatra, with its kingdoms as mentioned [ 5 j 
later in the chapter. 

For the Identification of the places mentioned in Marco Polo's 
itinerarv, see Vule, The Book oi Ser Marco Polo (1926), notes on 
Book III Chapters VTT to XIII and Cordier’s $er Marco Pa^o 
(1936), p, 104 ei 

Petan; Marco Polo's ‘ Pentamidentified by Yute with fg) 
Binlang (Bentan) and by Gerini with Singapore: see p, 223 infra. 

Necuran and .\gania; the Xicobar and Andaman Islands: see f") 
p, 223 ittjra. 

Xutmegs: literally mace-nuts ", “ maca nos ", 

“ Bheo Dalgadu remarks that it is not quite clear what 
Eredia refers to, and suggests a derivation from Malay ‘ birah' ‘ a 
name given to a number of aroids (chiefly w’ild) among which 
may be mentioned ‘birah beladi' (colocasia anliquorum), 
(Glotsario etc. (1919). 1. p. 129). 

Eredia is the only European writer to use the word. 

By comparing this passage with the allusions in Chapters XI 
and XII of Marco Polo’s Third Book (Yule. The Book etc. II, 
pp. 299, 305) one might feel reasonably sure that Eredia refers to 
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( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 

iU) 


114) 


(IS) 


( 16 ) 


( 17 ) 


Marco Polos Brasil, />., sappan wood (ihe red dye wood); in which 

* birco ’ mighl be some form o( ihe Portugueae ‘ brasa ‘ red 
bot coal’ (from which the name “Brazil’ was deri\'ed; see p. 
134 supra), or else corrupted in some way from ^)slay ‘ bora 
which has the same meaning: ihe old Italian 'verzino* U said to 
be a form of the word ‘ bresiJ 

What renders this identification doubtful is the fact that m 
I’art 1 Chapter 5 Eredia specifically mentions ’ poo do Brasil ’ 

• Bmsil-wood* (page 27 supra): perhaps, however, apart from its 
name, Eretlia did not know what * birco ’ was: just as, apart from 
its name, he did not know what ‘ Bruang (a bear) tsas, see p, 

2i6 injra. .in 

V’aituinano: t.t. Ludovico di Vartliema, a native oi Romej 
who visited India before the end of the fifteenth century': c/. The 
Travels of L. Varthevia [Hakluyt Sodety. 1363). 

Chinsay: called ‘Quinsay* hy Eredia in I'art III Chapter 3, 
p. 78 supra: apparently Marco Polo's “ Kinsay’ identified by “Vule 
with Hang-chau, 

According to Yule, .Marco Polo sailed, not from “ Kln^ay but 
from T awan-chaU’fti (Zayton) in the Fukien proxince. 

Java .Major: i.e. Java as now understood. 

Bantan: i.e. so-called Bantam, which should properly be 
Bantan, as spelt by Eredia. 

" The province which forms the western extremity of Java,. .It 
formed an independent kingdom at the beginning of the Hth 
century". (Yule and Burnell. Hobson-Jobsan, (1903). p. 62). 

Sinda: f,c. Sunda, “ the western and most mountainous part 
of the island of Java, in which a language different from the proper 
Javanese is spoken, and the people have n 1 ^any differences of manners, 
indicating distinction of race. In the 16th century, Java and Sunda 
being often distinguished, a common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so represented in some maps of 
the 16th century,. .The Sunda country is considered to extend from 
the extreme western point uf the island to Chcribon, i.e. embracing 
about one-third of the whole island of Java." (Vule and Burnell, 

llubsim-iobson. p. 868). , 

Bale; i.e. Bali. Marco Polo does not mention any such 
place; the unfortunate words “when you leave Java" in all the 
manuscripts of Marco Polo are the cause of this confusion; (rf. p. 

Eredia, it would seem, says Marco Polo jiassed through the 
Straits of ' Bale *. because be thinks that, to go south, he must have 

done so. , j i. .l 

Sondur and Condor. These are usually considered to be the 

Pulau Condore group of islands: hut see Cnrdier’s Scr .l/fftfo Polo, 
(1926). p. 104, 

Ferlech: Marco Polos ‘Ferlec’: i.c. Perlak (Peureula) 
near the north-east hom of Sumatra, the ‘ Perlak ’ of the ' Malay 
Annals' and of the ‘ Chronicles of the Kings of Pasai 
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Basman: Marco Polo’s * Baama the * I’asai ‘ of tlie Malays, (18) 
called by the Portuguese Pafem situated on the north coast, to 
the west of ‘ Ferlech 

Samara: the ‘Saniudra' of the ‘Malay Annals’, which even- (19) 
nially g^ve its njiTTit* to the endie island of Sumatra; situated on the 
north coast, to the w^t of ‘ Basman 

Dragoian; Marco Polo’s ‘ Dagroian placed by Gerini in the (20) 
Gayu country, west of Samara {Researches etc. p, 69S); Yule 
agrees with this, while Perrand suggests Indraglrl {Journal Asmtiqtu. 

Tome Xlt (1912). p. 93), 

Fanitir: Marco Polo’s ‘ Fansur placed by Vide in the Bams (21) 
lecritory of Sumatra, about 2° N, 

Lambri: placed by Y'ule in the locality of Daya, in the north- (22) 
west corner of the island. 

Mouros. “ Marco Polo has not a word about Islamism havir^ 123) 
as yet acquired a foothold in Lambri, although he menttoris this 
faith as well established among the townspeople (and those only) 
in Periec (Perlak) whither it was introduced by the Saracen 
merchants (Gerini. Researches etc, p* 695). 

“It is most probable that Arab traders carried Islam to Sumatra 
in the early centuries of the Hidjra (Van Ronkel in Encydo- 
paetiia o/ Islam, Fasc. I. (1927). p* 5S1). 

Inhabitants. Compare Marco Polo, Book III Chapter IX, and (24) 
Yule’s commentary {Tke Book o/ Ser Marco Polo. 1926), 

Angaman; i.e, the .Andaman islands once more. (23) 

In an attempt to harmonize Marco Polo’s itinerary with inte- 
mation obtained locally, Eredia identihes the Andaman Islands with 
Marco Polo's ‘islands of women' (500 miles south of Mekrao); 
and then identifies these latter with the local ‘ island of women *, 
wrongly ascribing this meaning to the ‘ Nusa Tambini ’ of Javanese 
legend (see note on p. 197 infra ); the local ‘ island of women ’ he 
places south of Timor. 

Lucatambini. Vide note on Pulo Tambini, p. 197 infra. (26) 

Lucapialto: i.e, *Nusa‘, ‘island’ (Javanese) ^nd *piatu\ (27) 
‘desolate’(Malay). 

.According to Ferrand, the word ‘ wwjh ' is only used in Java, 
Madura, and Madagascar (nurf); elsewhere, ‘island’ is generally 
represented by the name * pstlaM' ' pulo ’ or some dialectical variant 
thereof. {Jaumai Asiatiqtie. Tome XX. (1920). p, 190). 

' Nu$a ' may be connected, through Sanskrit, with the Greek 

yTj(JOS 

The human tongue has a tendency, it would appear, to corrupt 
an ' n ' into an ‘ 1’: thus ‘ Nakhon ’ has become ' Lakhon ’ (ligor) 
and the Malay word ‘ nuri ’ has become ‘ lory , p 

Linschoten s map of the Eastern Seas contains the forms ' Lusa 
(* Luca’) and ‘ Nusa’. 

Lontdres”. “The palm-leaves used in the .Archipelago (as (28) 
in S. India) lor writing on are called fcnfar'-leaves. 

Filet (No. 5179. p. 209) gives htttar as the M^ay name of tw^ 
palms, viz. Borassus ^abeilifomtis ,., .and Livistona tundifolia 
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U has been said that ioHtar is iortned by metathesis from 

ron-tat, leaf of the * tal ' tree. , ^ i 

Ron is tbtn probably t^^uivalenl to Oie Malay d^u» or Jw 
tiome dialects dort ‘ leafThe tree iiselJ is called p’hun (pokun} 
tar in the East coast of the Malay Peninsula, tar and ial being only 
variants of the santc word", (Vule and Hiimelb Hobsort'Jobson. 
p. 519) “ The name of the tree is evidently derived from the leaf 
which was the writing material of all the nations of the Archipelago 
before the introduction of paper, and still continues to be so of 
some of them” (Ciawfurd. ,1 I>Jc/m«iiry etc. 11356). 

p. 221}. 

(29) Gram: f.e. ‘ great ‘ grand. j ■ j ^ 

130) Cathay: i*e. Northern China. The word is derived from 

Khitai or Khitat, the name applied to the northern proving of 
China, which between 907 and 1125 A.D. were governed by the 
Khitan, foreign conquerors iTom the Sungari basin. The name 
survived after their disappearance from China: in Russia, China is 
still known as * Ritai 

(31) Mansim: U. Southern China: sec note on p. 16Z stipra. 

(.32) Luca antara: i.e. Xusa antara, the southern land which Eredii 
claims to have discovered: cj. the map referred to on p. 269 infra, 
also p. 223 infra. 

The name ‘ Nusa antara ’ occurs in the PariiratOH, a Javanese 
historical work of about the ]6lh century. 

lilagden adopts Brandes' exjjlanation that the expression 
Xusantara refers to the Archipelago in genera), {JRASSB. No, S3, 
(/POP), p. 144). 

Crawfurd says that the expression ‘ Nusa aniarii denoted 
Madura, 

Janssen thinks that Eredia's Luca antartt was Australia or one 
of the islands off the north Australian coast: Hamy considers it to 
Ik* Sumbi. (Janssen, ^fala^:a, I’Jntlc Ai^rMfjtiwufe rt te Cat bay. 
11882). pp. xi. xii). Major thinks it was Madura. 

'll) discuss the identity of Kredia's iMca antara does not lie 
within the scope of this paper: as, however, Eretlia’s botia ftdes has 
been attacked by Major, it is desirable to consider whether there h 
any substance in the accusation. Major discusses this question in 
ARCHAEOLOGIA. (1873). p. 243 el sqq. His arguments appear 
til lie us follows: 

1. The voyage of 600 miles from Java to .Australia is too far 
to be covered in 12 days. 

Major assumes that the “ calelus ” was propelled solely by 
oars. But in the REPORT ON JfERlDlON’AL INDIA 
Eredia says that the boat had sails as well as oars; vide 
p. 261 infra. 

A speed of SO miles a day for a fast boat is below, not 
atiove, the average: a thousand years before this, i-tsing 
had sailed the 1700 miles from Canton to Palembang in 
20 days. (Gerini. Reseorches, etc. p. 527-8), 
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2, Madura Latlies with Eredia's descripUun of Lmcu anlam. 
That imy be so. But there are arguments a^nst this 
ideDVihcatjon. 

(i) In order to reach Madura from the south-eastern 
extremity of Java, Chiaymasiouro would have to travel 
against the prevailing monsoon—an unlikely pro¬ 
ceeding. 

{il) Chiaymasiouro, prints of Damuih (Demak) would 
almost certainly recognised in Madura: it is unlikely 
that in purporting to make a voyage of discovery to 
an unknown landj he should travel to a place where he 
would be known. 

(iii) Pedro de Carvalhaes points out that the matter was a 
subject of notoriety aniung the people of * Surubaya 
but these people above all would be aware of any 
fraud, for Madura 1$ only a mile from * Surubaya ’ at 
the oeare$t point. 

Incidentally, it niay be mentioned that whereas Lue^ 
anl^ra is stated to be as large as Java, Mudura is 
about one-thirtieth the size of Java, 

3. Major is unable to rind the name DamuiJi on either old or 
modem maps of java; the suiij^siion being that the name 
wiis coiued by Eredia. 

I'he translator thinks it reasonably Lermin that Dumutk 
should be idcntihed with Diimak (p. 190 infra). 

4, “ I’he purposelessness and transparent delusiveness of such 
a letter [as that fruni C.liiaymasiottro to the King ul Pahang] 
suggest to us the high probability of its being an entirely 
spurious production 

Tliere is little cogetu^y the argument tliat because we do 
not know why a certain letter w:i£ written, therefore it w;ls 
not written: nor is it easy to see why the letter b trans¬ 
parently delusive. 

There would be nothing esIra-ordinary abnut conimunication 
I Kit ween East Java and the Peninsula: the "" Malay 
Annals(1612) record how the MVugeran of Surabaya* 
[juid a VI Kt tu Malacca and was entertained by Sul bin 
Mahmud (Leyden's translatinn. (1821) p. 272)* Man 
rique (1640) says people w^ere constantly travelling 
Itetween ' Dema * and Malaya. 

5. Liicff is provided with an elaborate and complex 

outline, even with nxiks and shoals minutely laid down. 

It seems unreasonable, howe%^er, to take these details any 
more seriously than the monstets which a[)pear on many 
of the old maps, 
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The Liita antara of Eredia will in no way agree wiih whal 
we know of Australia, However powerful this argument 
niay be to contradict the identity of iwcfl antara with 
Australia, the responsibility for the description of Luca 
aniara rests, not with Eredia, but with Chiaymasiouro: just 
as the faithful servant must be responsible for the later 


journey made in 1610 (p. 261 injra). 

On the whole the translator thinks that Major is not Justified in 
his conclusion that Eredia and Pedro de Car.a!haes between them 
invented a voyage to the said place, of which they supplied the 
circumstantial details '': nor does such a fabrication accorf with the 
character of the man who braved the storms to bury Christians, who 
surrendered his mineral rights to his general, whose devoutn^ ied 
to his admission into the Arch-Company of the Most Holy Sacrerl 
Conception: (p. 263 i»/''OQ- 

Above all, it seems aiinost inconceivable that a man of Er^ia’s 
intelligence should concoct a story', the falsity of which must, if his 
plana eventuated, inevitably be disclosed by himself. 

Ferrand while accepting the bona fidei of Pedro de Carvalhaes 
Speaks disparagingly of Eredia. {Journal Aiiatique, (1922) 


p. 190). 

Differing with great respect from Ferrand, the trattslator 
imagines Eredia as thoroughly honest, intensely devoted to exploTa- 
tion, genuinely attempting to harmonize the discord between known 
geographical facts, the accounts of voyagers such as Marco Polo, 
and locally-derived information, but, it must be admitted, all too 
prone to believe the " tall " stories related to him hy his friends, as, 
for instance, the story of the loquacious bamboos (p. 237 ittjra), 
Balambuam: i.e. modern Balambangan, in the extreme south¬ 
east of java; it appears as ‘ Balambuan ’ in several old maps, e.g. 
D’\nville’s map of 1736 (of which the Raffles Museum at Singapore 
possesses a copy). Crawfurd (1856) calls it ‘ Balambuang 

Damuth. Major, though in a position of pccuhar felicity as an 
expert geographer, expressed his inability to identify this place, it 
is with extreme hesitation, therefore, that the translator essays a 


suggestion. 

The translator has ventured to idenilly Eredia^s ' Rapath ’ in 
the map of Malacca district (see p. 211 infra) with the modern 
name ‘ Repah *: working on this analogj', one seeks for a name 
approximating to ' Demuh the guess is fortunate, for situated m 
about 110'*' 31' E 6* S:/ S and some 15 miles NE of Semarang m 
Java, lies the ancient town of Demak (Damak), in a district which 
the map of Lavanha (1615) calls * Damo Demak was the capital 
uf a State which bore the same name, and it was the ruler of this 
State whe led the confederation of Muslim States against their 
Hindu over-lord of ifajapahit: Demak was victorious and 
MajapahU ceased to exist. 
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Afier this eventp pieced by Roiiffaer during the period ISIS— 

\S25, Bantam and Chedbon, as well as the more eastern pTincipaiities 
of the north coasts acknowledged the supremacy of Demakp which 
lasted until about the middle of the I6th century, when the hege¬ 
mony passed to Pajang, until the latter m 1563 had to bow to 
Mataram. (Scheltema. Afonumeniai lava. (1912)* pp, 26. 114: 
Tu'cntktit Ccij/iiry Impressions of Netherlands Ind^. (1909). 
p. 21: Campbell, Java. (1915). p. 489). 

Tn IbOOj theHj ChiayTnaslouro was the ruler of a kingdom 
which, 50 years previously, had been supreme among the States of 
Java, 

**Cii(elus '\ A kind of swift rowing-vessel often mentioned (35) 
by the Portuguese writers as used in the Indian Archipelago. We 
do not know the etymology, nor the exact character of the craft. 

[.According to ^Ir. Skeal, the word b Javanese KeMns, 
Kaiuhs, spelt ke!oe!es by KNnkert, and explained by him as a kind 
of vessel- The word seems to be deTi%ed from ioehcs, * to go right 
through anything^ and thus the literal translation would be "the 
threader the reference being, as an the case of most Malay boat 
names^ to the special figure-head from which the boat was supposed 
to derive its whole characterd (Yule and Burnell. Hohson^ 

lobs&n. (1903. p. 143.). 

In the REPORT OX MERIDIONAL INDIA Eredb says the 
■* calelus ” had a sail as well as oars: cf. p. 261 infra. 

Towards the south. The sea to the south of Java was called by (36) 
ihe Javanese Sagara kidtd or Laut Kidid^ “ fhe South sen ”: from 
the latter expression is derived the Mare IjinUkidd or ^nehidol 
of mediaeval European writers: Eredia uses the expression cm p. 

233 infra. 

12 days. Further down in this same chapter the duration of the (37) 
voyage is given as IS days: an S is not unlike a * 2 in Eredia's 
manuscript, 

140 Spanish leagues: f*£. 490 miles, if a league be taken as 3J^ (33J 

miles. 

The nearest distance from Java to the Australian coast Is some 
600 miles: see p. 133 suprur 

Habit of Christ- Eredia refers to the ^ Order of Christ * founded (39) 
in conjuncticrn wnth the Pope in 1333 and formed as a distinct 
Portuguese order in 1522, with the grand mastership vested in the 
Crown of Portugal. 

“ .Adeiantadoa Spanish title corresponding to ^ Governor^ (.40) 
or * Governor-General -Anciently military and political governor 
of a frontier province^' (Bolufer, Dkeionorio dt ia lengua 

1917). Markham (The Voyages of F. F. de Qulros. 
iHakiuyt SoeteisK 1904). Vo3. T. p. 3) explains the word, '^A^ 
office corresponding to the President or Governor of a province. 
Praefpftus. Adelante in front; more advanced than others 
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NOTES ON PART H CHAPTER 2. 

“Venetian*'; apijarcntly “ the Venetian Zrccfsino, circhino, 
ieguh, a gold coin long current on the shore of India, and which 
still frecjuentlv turns up in ireasnrc-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the I5lh century Nicolo Conti mentions that in some 
parts of India, V'enetian ducats, j\e. sequins, were current (Yule 
and Burnell, fiobson-labsnrt. (L903). p. 193). 

.\s large as Java, If the accuracy of Chiaymasiouro be 
assumed, this disposes of the theory that he really visited some island 
of the Archipelago; Timor, the largest of them, is one fourth the 
size of Java; the islands oil the north-west coast of .\ustrali3 are 
ci>m|)aratively irtsfgnificanl in size: cj. note on p. 1S9 supra. 

NOTES ON PART 11 CHAPTER 3. 

Certificate. At first sight, one is apt to be sii&pirious of these 
certificates, but ii is dear from the Fugger Letters (written ton- 
teitiponeously with Kredia) lhat immediate efforts were made to 
record reliable evidence of all extra-ordinary events; cj. note on 
p. (99 infra. 

Surubaya; Lc. SwralKiya, a town in the north-east of Java, 
setJarateH from the island of Madura by a narrow strait. 

This is the truth. Major translates the expression “ passar na 
verdade " as “ ihese events actually happened ”, and in cnuscqucnce 
he accuses rerlro He Carvalhacs of deliberate perjury to swearing to 
the truth of matters which Major Htsbelieves. Bui a siniilar ex¬ 
pression is used in Part I chapter 2S (p. 5S supra) by Father 
Francisco Luis, who docs nothing more than relate the circumstances 
under which he found and copied an old document. It would appear, 
then, lhat the expression “ passar na verdade ” was a general formula 
of certification having some such meaning as " this is the truth ”. 

NOTES ON PART II CHAPTER 4. 

Monomotapar a territory on the south-east coast of Africa in 
the Mozambique region. 

Nova Jerusalem. Though described by Eredia as "in the 
district of Nova Guinea ”, the new Jerusalem ‘ founded ’ by Quiros in 
1606 was situated In the New Hebrides, some distance to the east¬ 
ward. (Markham. The Foyd|ej of P. F. de Qatros, {Hakluyt 
SofietV'. 1904). Vol. IT. p. 44S). 

Cafres. " The word is properly the Arabic Kafir, plural Kafrs, 
*an infidel, an unbeliever in IslamAs the .Arabs applied this to 
Pagan Negroes, among others, the Portuguese at an early date took 

it up in this sense, and our countrymen from them-- .It was 

also applied in the Philippine Islands to the Papuas of New Guinea, 
and the Alfuras of the Moluccas, brought into the slave-market 
f Yule and Burnell. ffabsan-Iohson. f I9t)3). p. 140). 
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NOTES ON PART II CHAPTER 5- 

Races, RegardiJig the races of the Archipela^ in general, (1) 
Buston finds four classes of racial stocks, (1) N-egritos^ (2) Pre- 
Dravidians, the jungle peoples of South India, pnobabiy widely 
scattered but found only sporadically^ (5) Nesiots, relat^ to the 
races found along the south-western sea-board of Mia, (4) Proto- 
MalaySp akin to the PareiiristrL stock, the dominant element in the 
popiilatiom {TiiePe&pksof Asiii^ (1925). p. 243). 

White people. The white women who were carried to Banda (2) 
would seem to be the surxdvors of a shipwreck. Accounts of white 
|:>eople occur from lime to time, however. Thus Quiros {1S9S) 
relates how in the Marquesas the ships were \isited by more than 
four hundred nalives^ ^vhite, and of very agreeable appearance...” 
(^.Jarkham* 7'hc Vttyn^cs of P, F. dc Qair&s. {I/akluyi Socktyi 
1904), Vfj], J. p, J50). 

C'ompare also Eredials accounis on pp- 263 and 264 lufra. 
Perhaps^ hnwover, the word ^ while " is used in merely a comparalivc 
sense: For instance, Barbosa (1516) spesiks of the Chinese as being 
'while’ (Tke Btrok rtf. (//sF/jiy/ Society: 192!)* IL p, 213)^ 

On ihe island of Ki^ in the Moluccas live the so^:alled 300 
Dutch heathen they are the descendants of 3 Dutch soldiers who 
were sent there in 1665^ accompanied by their wives, to form a 
garrison, and were afterwards forgotten, 

Papuas. ^*This name which is now applied generally to the (3) 
chief race of the island of New Guinea and rej^embling Irtbes, and 
sometimes (improperly) to the great island itself, is a Malay word 
papiiwah or sometimes ptfu^a^-puwohf meaning ^ frizzle-haired \ and 
w^s applied hy the Malays Ln the people in question," (Yule and 
Burnell. Hodsm-Jobsoft. (1903). p. 671). 

Muiatos. Dalgado explains the word rs meaning the descen- (4) 
danl nf a European father and a black mother, or ufVe itersS. He 
adds " Ahilato, derived from * mido ' means originally, according tu 
Viterbo. a mule, ofTspting of a horse and a she-ass (Giossorio 
eic^ (1919), IT. 78). 

While. ** Persons born without the colouring matter of the (5) 
skin, eyes, and hair, .. .are occasionally to be seen in everv race 
and tribe of the Malayan Peninsula, as they are of those of Europe, 

.Asia. Africa and America "" (Dennys. ^4 Descripihe Dldionary of 
Erith/i Alohya. (1894). p. 3). Vewbold (IS39) gives a deacfip- 
tion of a i^faiav .Albino. (Pdifical and StafisUcai Account etc. H. 
p. 160)- 


NOTES ON PART II CHAPTER 6. 

.Amaaons. The Amazon is not unknown in Malayan waters. (I) 
Collet speaks of the inhabitants of Enggano as “ indefatigable 
fighters, whose w'omen, veritable Amazons, take part in the combats.” 

(Tctres et Peuptes de Sumatra. (1925), p. 533)* 
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(2) Buildings, This 15 one of Eredia^s statements which eacttes 

Major to his most vitriolic mood. Had ^lajor lived 

tcxiayj however, he might p>erhaps have written less dog¬ 
matically. Eredia^s island must sought in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Savu-Roti groups of islands; afld it 

precisely in this regicin where a large number of megalithic 
lemains have been found. “ It has long been known that dolmer^ 
exist in Sumba,,,. .and that in other islands near by, such as Roti^ 
Savu, and Timor^ monuments of large stones have been found, to¬ 
gether with other signs of the former esdstence of a highly developed 
civilization ^legalithic monumeiits have been found in Sumba, 
5 tone graves, stone offering-places and stone seats in Sumha^ Eavai 
and Roti, stone wails in Sumba and Roti^ and stone houses in Roti. 
Of the stones In Savu it has been said “ Some of these stones are so 
large that it is difficult to imagine how they could have been brought 
to their present position Terraced irrigation has been found in 
Sumba and Koti. (Perry. The Children af the Sunr (1923)+ p. 
40: Perr\'. The Megslithie Caliurc of Indonesia. (1918)+ pp^ 28, 
133, 192 

For readers of (German, Anthtopos^ VoL XXITT (t92S), contains 
a paper on the megaliths of Assam. Western Burma, and the island 
of Nias, and the stone buildings of the Nagas and Polynesians. 

(3) 1606. This is the ye'tr in which the Dutch ship Duyfken 
is generally believed to have discovered the Australian continent 
when she coasted along the Cape York peninsula. The ^ Duyfken ' 
however did not sail further south than 13® 45"'+ The 'southern 
continent ^ here referred to by Eredia is probably the land in the 
southern Indian ocean where Eredia in the map between folio 33 and 
3S^ writes the note Portugoezes- com Artilharia. Ano 1606 ” sec 
p. 216 infia. 

But the northern coasts of the .Antarctic Continent are consider¬ 
ably further south than 41 degrees as shown in Krcdia*s 
map: they lie approximately along the .Antarctic circle, that 
is, near 66degrees. In ibe present chapter Eredia gives 
some additional examples of “ sailors-+continiially findiTip 
land which they supposed to Iw the southern continent, this 
identification being quite a reasonable one in those days when the 
longti tildes of the new landfalls were only estimated with considerable 
trouble and inaccuracy'"' fJohnstone. A Study nf the Oeedns. 
(1926)+ p. 119). The hypothesis that the unknown South P^dfic 
contained a condnent a5 rich as Peru and as large as the whole 
of Asia from Turkey to China” persisted ondl the eighteenth 
century, when Cook in 1769 disproved its existence by sailing 
through the area which it was supposed to occupy (Wood. The 
Dr^nvery of Afistrath. (1922). p. 400), 
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NOTES ON PART II CHAPTER 7. 

Kfide: Le. tlie island of Flores. Hor?biirgh describes the port (1) 
of Fndc as ihe only safe harbour on the south side of the islands 
i^tween the coast of Java and Omhay. (I^idian Directory. 
p. 66S). 

Luca Veach: an island placed by Eredia to the southward of (2) 
Timor and near the coast of the continent to which ' Luca Antara' 
belongs. 

Major damns the whole inatter as a fabrication: see p. 1% infra. 

Ferrand regards it as ^ imaginaryhe deals with this chapter 
in some detail in hb paper IJEmpire sumatranoh de Cnvijayaf in 
the Journai Asmtii^ue^ 11th series, Tome 20+ {I922)j p- 190 et sqq. 

Sabbo Rajoam. Lucachuncana. Hon&burgh names the {3) 

islands off the south-west coast of Timor as Semao^ Rotti, Sayii+ 
Banjoan and Pana. (Indton Directory, pp. 5S2-3)+ According 
to Ferrandj Sabbo (spelled Sabo in the map on folio S2) is the 
island called Sooftif or Rai If awn ^ the Savoe of our maps, 

between Sumba and Timor Rajoam (spelled Rafoan in the map 
on folio S2) “ IS the island of Ranjun^a or Roi Jua in the Savu group 
of islands ^ 

Luca for Luca represents the Javanese * nusa * tsland . 
Ferrand says Chancana apparently should be corrected to 
=Kancana, “ On the map on folio 52 these three islands with a 
fourth island not named are placed by Godinhn on ihe north of and 
a little distance from the island of Petan, and on the north-north¬ 
west of the point of Beach 

" Sivalfas Dalgado describes this as a wild palm (Boto^ns (4) 
fiabellifer) of Solor. From the Javanese sivalau (Glo^rarh etc. 
(1919), TL p. 304). 

Of Palmeira Brava (i.f. '' wild palm *) he writes The English 
call it brab-tree (from Portuguese ■ bravo(TL p. 149): and he 
quotes from AfanucCq (1680), Storia do Mogor (It!. IS7) Ihere is 
another class of palm-tree which is called Palmeira Brava, which 
takes many years to grow. .Inside each fruit there are ordinarily 
three lumps of sift pith which are very' refreshing. Eating them is 
useful in clearing the sight of those unable to see at night flL 
p 510). 

Yule and Burnell identify the brab with the Palmyra Tree or 
Borassus flabcllifonnls. which siipplieti the so-called /o#ifdr-!eav^ 
used for writing: cK note on p. IS? iupro. (Hobson-Jobson. (1903)* 

pp. 111.5191, j 

**Agara^ar”. ^'The Malay name of a kind of s^-wced PI 

(Spherocornur tkbenoidcs) -It grows nn the shores of the Malay 

fslands and‘is much exported to China (Yule and Biirnel.. 

Hobson-Jobson. p. 8). . iri\ 

Jettisoned, Ferrand has a veiy interesting note on this subject: \ ) 
The object of casting the gold into the sea is to calm the storm. 

This is a well-known theme of * Folk-lore which usually has three 
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motifs: the Tirst motif, arrival in an unknown island or country; ihc 
second molif, removal by ihe strangers of the characterUtic product 
of the island; ihe ihird mot if ^ campulsory jettisoning of the product 
in question to allay the stonn caus^ by the removal of thi$ products 
tn the present instance which is concerned with a voyag)e made by 
golchseekers^ GcKlinho relates that a certain amount of it was pre¬ 
served by way of ballast, in order to show the inhabitants of Sabo 
that Luca \'each was the island of gold for w^hich they searched*” 
iJQUrntil Asiattquc. Tome 20« (1922), pp, 190 ei 

( 7 ) Veack”. Ferrand makes a careful examination of ibe Indo¬ 

nesian languages in order to identify the w^ord for " gold ” w^hich 
Fredia represents as “ IVticA”, But the search is unsuccessful; 

“ Vnicfi ** has no known connection w'[lh the name for “ gold in 
1 ndonesian 

^Vitb great irepidatirFn the translator ventures a suggestifpn: 
* \'eaLh ' vvBjuld l>e prtpnouiired by Kmdia somewhat as ' \'ay-ark \ 
wirh variant ' Bny^ark \ This differs inconsiderably From the 
Javanese ' ftryu \ Malay ' freyfl * hh^s \ * boi ' and ' bm \ mean^ 
ing. first, ■ lolls, duties ^ secondly, ‘ expenses ^ ihirdly, ^ the cowrie 
shell \ and fourthly, a kind of pl-mt. The translator suggests that 
this word may have had a further meaning of * gold in the gold- 
rr^idiidng counlries, the Pemiisub, Sumatra, Borneo. Celebes and the 
PhilippiniLS, customs-duties would naturally be paid in gold-dust; 
and we are told that gold-dust was used as a medium of exchange 
and “occasionally is so still " io tS56. (Crawfurd, 4 Drscripihe 
Ph'fiofmry Cifr, s. n. Gold). 

Fven if ' hea “ did not in fxict ha%^c any such meaning as * gold ^ 
it still remains possible that the word may represent the origin of 
Freiiias ' Veach ' and that he misunderstood its meaning, just as be 
wis wrong in intetpretmg * Tambini ’ as * woman', p, 197 mjr^: 
accortling to the Diclionarv^ of Clifford and Swettenham (1^94) the 
word ' hea thom^h used by the natives of Sumatra was not used nr 
understood by the Malays of the Peninsula, 

One may hope that further research will yet lead to the clucid- 
HtTfin of Eredia's \^each \ But for Major nothin.^ will suffice except 
that Eredia has maliciousiy coined the word as he maliciously per¬ 
verted ^ Nusa' into ' Luca \ in order to ensure the oomplete decet[> 
Hon of King Philip; cf. p, ISS suprii^ Besides alleging that Eredia 
invented the island and concocted its name. Major states that con¬ 
fusion between initial ' b ' and ' v ' is not admi^ble in the case of 
proper names; this contention is quite erroneous; indeed it might 
be more accurate to say that sucB confusion has occurred everywhere 
in Europe and Asia: for Instance, in India Vangah and Eengai 
f^Tendoza), m Indu-China Vrah Vhmiloka and Brah BisnuiSk the 
colloquial name for ,Angknr Vat before the I9th century, tn Malaya 
Vareih and Berbfiia (Linschoten), in Portugal Vidi^imra and 
Bidigufhii (Delia Vaiie), and in Greece the Guff of Vith, Boh. 
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NOTES ON PART 11 CHAPTER 8. 


TuIg Cainbim, Kerrand says this “ is the Portiii?uesc transcrip¬ 
tion of Pulaw Kamhifl which in fact means " island of Roats ", This 
island appears in Godinho's map on folio 43 verso; it is situated to 
the North of the most eastern point of Timor. There is in fact an 
island of this name in the Residency of Timor and its dependencies. 
It is aJsfj called HooReiland (Jourtia! Aiigtitfui:. Tonrte 20. 
(1922). pp. 190 ct sq(]). 

Pulonhior: j'.c. Pulau Nyiut, ‘ island of coconuts \ 

Pnlo Tambini. The map between folio 51 and 53 marks fjica- 
liiitiltini. /. lie Mol/icrn, tjs, ‘ Nusa Tambini. Isbnd of Women 
“It is the legendary island of Women” says Fcrrand “of which 
Eredla wishes to speak. The Javanese hini accurtilely represents 
“ fcmalcT woman ” but tamhUsi has not Rot this meaning. The 
legendary geuRrapliy of ifie j.'ivnnesc to which Eredin refers in this 
mi fortunate aihislon. Hid kiinw a Nusa 'I’rmibinJ, It is the Nusa 
'fambini ivhere Aji ('aka, the Hindu wlm dvilizi'd Ihe Javanese, 
establishcf! himself in the tenth year rif ilic era which bears his name 
Ive.ir SS of our eral {cf. Raffles. History of Java. London. 
1817. 1. If. p, 231), the Nnsa Tambina the legendary cy'de of 
Panii where the Brahman tianda falso called Rakendo and Satirli), 
prol^'tor of the Raja of Nusa Kancana, *' the island of gold ”, went 
to make penance in the IXth century' (ibid. p. 90). In a modern 
Javanese manuscript conlaininii! a fragment of the cycle of Pariji, 
there is a reference to the JWJbject of Wandn. princess nf TSmbini 
(apud MS. CMLfX |cnd, 3,I72|, in H. H. JEYNBOLL, Sup^r- 
ment op dm catalogus vnn do Jai'!Jr 7 ?jrcAe en Madoereesche Hands- 
(hrijlcM der Fjcidsche VnivenUetts-Biblhihcek, t. TT. Leyden, 1911, 


in 8% p, 78), 

,\nd it is evidently this Nusa Tambini or Tembini which 
Ihrough a misconception has l.i€t»nie Eredia's “island id Women ’. 
For Ferrand the “island of gold” and the voyage iii f-uca Vetich 
are piiretv imajginary; the final restdt is conclusive in this ffinsc, 
Gfldinho de Eredia never returned to the island in question ”, 
Ashtique. toe. elt.). Fur Major the whole episode is a 
vile fabrication; cf. p, 196 supra. 


NOTES ON PART 11 CHAPTER 9, 

Hannon, For the early altetnpts to circumnavigate Africa, see 
Johnstone, A Btndv of ikc Ooeatis. (1926). pp, 200 I. 

**Cabayas". The word ‘ cabaya ’ (from .Arabic kabd, a 
v'esture *) was used by the early Portuguese writers to denote the 
surcoat nr long tunic worn by the better classes in India, (Lulc and 
Burnell, Hohsott-Iobson, p, 137), 

Athlands. To quote -Wme recent writers, the location of the 
lost Atlantis is surmised to have been in the North .Atlantic ( John¬ 
stone. oO. cit. pp, 166—8). in the localitv of Gadcs in Rpain (Bjork- 
man, Tke Search for Atlantis. 1927), fn the neighbourhood of the 


(1) 


( 2 ) 

(5) 


(0 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
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Black Sea (Fessenden, The Ddu^td Ci'Mtisalhn of the CavCBiUS 
litkmm, 1927), 

NOTES ON PART 11 CHAPTER 10. 

Division. Kredia gives an account of the famous Papal Bulls 
in the RKPORT ON THE a)LDEX CHERSONESE, see p. 24* 
htjta. 

Service. Compare the account given by Eredia in the Sum¬ 
mary of his life, p. 266 in/rd. 

Valentyn’s account of the fighting between the Portuguese, 
Dutch and Malays in 1603 and the following years will be found 
in JRA$SB. No! IS. (1885). p, 12S et sqql there b no mention of 
Eredia, hovrever; unless he is disguised under the name of “ Estevan 
Texeira De 3[ade, a man of great fame whom the Portuguese sent 
to johorc in 1603; nor is he referred to in Danvers’ The Portuguese 
in India. 

Straits of Sincapura. c/. JRASSB. No. 60. (1911). p. 25, 
regarding Singapore Old Straits and New Harbour. 

Sabbad. Eredia elsewhere calls the bland ‘ Sabbam ’ 
or ‘ Saham ’ (p. 225 infra ): it is the ‘ Saban ’ of GaJvauo 
(C- JSSO) and the ‘Sahara’ of Teixeira (1600) and 
Resende (c. 1646): in the unpublished log of the “ Hooghly ” 
{Colonial Secretary's Library, Singapore, No FP 7) dated 18S4, it 
Ls written ' Sebom The name designates the bland or group of 
islands south of Great Kerimun and separated therefrom by the 
Straits of Gelam. The form ' Sabon' occurs constantly in early 
i9tb century* writers, r/. Moor’s Notices of the Indian Archipelago 
(1837), pp. 272 and 275. Both the i^and and the Straits of Sabon 
are clearly indicated in the chart of the Strait of Malacca in Mil- 
l.urn's Oriental Commerce. {1313), \'ol. TI, facing p. 295: and it 
’s obvious from Horsburgh’s India Directory (1843) that the name 
was then in common use as applied to the island of Sabon, the group 
of islands of which Sabon was the largest, and the Straits of Sabon 
on the eastern side of the group. The name survived tiil at least 
1S87; Sabong and Salat Sabongare marked in the British .AdrairaHy 
Chart No. 1263 first published in that year, 

During the nest thirty years, however, the name became obso¬ 
lete. The islands are now known as the Kundur group, from Pulau 
Kundur the largest of them: the other chief islands of the group are 
named Parit, Tulang, Luraut, Buru, Papan and I'ngur, Though 
Johnston’s Royal Allas of Modern Geography (1914) marks' Pappaii 
or Sabon ’, the name ^bon appears to have become obsolete by 
then: it is not to he found in the map published by the Straits Branch 
of the Society in 1911, or in the 1915 edition of the China Sea Pilot, 
or in the more recent charts r.g, British .Admiralty Chart No. 
1355, dated 1922. or Dutch Ministry of Marine Chart No. 105, a 
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large-scale chart of * Koendoer * first published in 1910 but corrected 
io J922, Tossiblj' tJie old designation surrives in the name 
* ^awang ’ which appears on the W est Coast of Pulau Kundur in 
Chart No. 1355 and in Dutch Ministry of Marine Chart No. 40. 

Captured. VaJentyn stales that shortly before 1606 “Don (5) 
Andrea Furtado... - had besieged Djobor with an army of &,000 
men” {JRASSB, No. 15. USS5). p. Ul). Kredia gives more 
details regarding the fighting than either \ alentyn or Wilkinson. 

Returned. Eredia does not say when he leluroed to Goa; it ^6) 
was after 1604 when he founded the fortress of Muar, and before 
1607, the year which witnessed the death of the Viceroy who gave 
him the order here mentioned. 

One imagines that he returned before 1606^ as be makes no 
particular mention of the short but vigorous attack which the Dutch 
launched against Malacca in that year. {JRASSB. No. 15. (ISSS). 
p. 132 et sqg.: Wilkinson. ^4 Hittory etc. (1923). pp. 57-8). 


NOTES ON PART II CHAPTER 12. 

SUNEFUTAT: The transcript has * Nunepsitat ’ which the (l) 
translator amends. 

Cross. This was an age of supernatural manifestaUcits; the (2) 
Fugger Newsletters recount in 1590 “a most alarming wonder in 
the skies” at Vienna (p. 155), and a number of other_niar\'els 
including the antics of a cloud of spirits at Madrid (p. 57), 

Moreover, if one is inclined to suspect that Father Belchior 

Figueira doth protest overmuch, the Newsletters emphasize that 

individual marvels have been witnessed by reliable persons; of a 
marvel at I’iadena in 1601 it is stated *' all this has been set down 
and described by notaries” (p. 242). (TAe Fugger .\ ewiietters. 
(1568-1605). ed. Von. Klarwill, 1924). 

WTiile hesitating to believe that the heavens intended to 
signalize the Descobridor’s explorations around Malacca, one may 
perhaps e.vclaiin with Count Fuggers correspondent ” the signi¬ 
ficance thereof is known but to God .Almighty ”. 

One suspects that the vision related by Eredia may have b«n 

due to vulcanic dust in the sky, though after the astounding 

electric manifestations which were observed in Scandinavia a few 
years ago, one is inclined to believe that anything may be possible, 
even celestial marjoram. 

The great .Albuquerque saw a somewhat similar cross “over 
against the land of the Preste Joao,” i.e. Abyssinia: a reproduc¬ 
tion appears in the Hakluyt Society’s translation, Vol. l\ facing 
p, 44. 
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NOTES ON PART III CHAPTER 1. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
a) 


Cambala. This cily is usually idendiied with Peking: bat m 
Eredia's map on (olio 69 R. it appears as a different place situat¬ 
ed some 230 miles NE of ^Paqllin^ 

Chinchis. Jenghi:^ Khan (1162-1227) having reduced the 
neighbouring ilonggl tribeSj in 1206 oommenced his iavaaton of 
China 1 he evenlually made himself master of practically the whole 
of China north of the Yangtsze* 

Coromorau: i.e. Karakorum. 

Cublay. Kublai Khan (1216-1294) captured the Sung 
capital of Lingan or Kinsal t/viwg-js* ‘capital^) in 1276 and 
made himself master of all China. 

Abayan Chinsam. For Kublai's general Bay an Chlngsiang 
(i.e. Hayani the Minister of State) see Yule. The Hook of Sir 
Miirto Puio. (1926). II. pp. 148-9. 

Revolt. Chu Vuen-chang, founder of the Ming dynastyj 
Imk Xanking in 1J3S: he recaptured the whole of Chinap and 
broke the Mongol |xivver. 

Croromoran: i.e* ^ Kara muren' (Mongol'Black Water’, 
here applied to the Vungtssse. 

Dalgado {Glossorh etc. {1919). W. |>, 395) 
e^iplains " Tiitao ' as \1ceroy or .Military ih>vemor, in China: 
from the Chinese MLj-timg ' I ^ 'cimimanding general’* 
Chrislinrnty. It is usually consideretl that tlie Ne&torians 
introcluce<l Christianity iiUu Miingulia in the tenth century, fhe 
presence of Si. Thomas in siuithern India Ls now diiuhted. Vide 
Cordier. Ser Morco Poio, (l92o)* |q>. 116-8 k 


NOTES ON PART III CHAPTER 2. 

(1) Christianity. The Si-nganTu inscription, which dates from 
atxml 7S i A.U., dcscrit>es the course of a Syrian missioti in China^ 
loginning with the favourable reception of Olopan, who came 
from Jtalaea in 636 A,lJ* ‘I’he iiisciiplion h said in jjrove a 
surprisingly widespread exlensLon of the Chrislilan faith tn China* 

See also Cordier. 5'er Morco Poh. pp. 76-7* 

(2) Argones. to the Argons and Mar Sarghis see Yule, The 

Book of Ser Marai Poto^ 1. p. 284 and 11* p. 177, 

(3) Ancona. This unusuai spelling makes one tvomler what MS. 
or edition of Marco Fob was used by Eredia; (see p. 185 

the priests came not fnjni Ancona in Italy, but from Acre {Acona) 
id Syria; r/. Yule. Tke Book c/c* K p. 22. 

(4) .Alans. See Yule. Tkc Book lie. IT. pp, 17S 9, and Cordier, 
Ser illarco PoliK pp, 95-6. 

lournoi Afoliiyan Bronck |Vo|, VIlIj pi, i. 
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NOTES ON PART III CHAPTER 3, 

China. According to one theory the word ^ China ■ has a (1) 
Malay origin, having been at first applied to what is now called 
Indo-China+ 

Giles thinks that the name may possibly be derived from 
Ck^'m ( the name of a fendal State and dynasty Irom 897 

to 2^1 B.C., when there emerged the Ch'bi dynasty under the 
First Emperor of a united China; the name oi the dynasty being 
used as a name for China clown to the second century A.D* 

The final -a (also found in Malay) appears in the Sanskrit 
form of the word^ before the arrival of the Portuguese, 

[Giles, A Cl^mes€ Dklianary. (IQI2). s.v. No^ 2MS: 

Yule and BurnelL H&hson-Jobson. (1903). p- 196: Peliiot in 
Buiklw de l^Ee&ic francais^ d^Exiremc^OtiefiL Tome IIP 
(190J). p. 477j. 

Tangut. By Tangut Eredia here means a district in south- (2) 
ern Burma, apparently Pinto’s Tangu and modern Toungoo c>r 
Taungu. 

In a note to his map on folio 73 V (see p, 226 he ex¬ 

plains that Taiigut or Tangtm means ‘ a province of pagodas.* 

Pegu. For the river routes c/. Hirth (Orwisi and the Rant an (^) 
Orit Jit. p. 179) Perhaps the south-easlem bencl of the 

lirawaddy]_.saw lively traffic in th<^ days |c. 429 A,D.j, as it 

must have connected a constderahle portion of the interiur of 
China with the | 5 orls of the Gulf of Bengal/’ and Hall {Early 
English fntereoane \eiiJt Hnrnta^ p_ 121J '-For many centuries 
|f)efore 16841 ihe bulb of Hurma’s trade with China had |>assed 
along the Taping River, in earlier ctays, through Kaungsin, uolil 
the importance of that place was Dversh:ulf>wed by Bhamu from 
ihe fifteenlli century nnwreb/' 


NOTES ON PART III CHAPTER 4. 

Calhigara. The identification of t^tolemys Kailigara did (1) 
not puzzle Kretlia more than it has puzzled mudern writers, by 
whom it has been lix^atedp amongst other places, at Martaban, 
Singapore, the mouth of the Mekong Riverp Hanoi, and (.anton, 

Gerini li^catCS it at Hang-chau. {Rascnrches etc. p, 302). 
Ptolemy, unable lo break from contempirary tradition which 
represented the coast of China as running from north lo south, 
places Kattigara, according to Eredia's represen lation of 
Ptolemy’s mapj, due east of Java in about 10'^ south. Cosmas 
of the sixth century is the writer who fir$t knew thatsjnen had to 
sail round the I^lahiy Peninsula, and then turn northwards if they 
were bound foe China”. {Warrnington. /Ac Ctifftiuczre bi'twcen 
the Roman Empire and India. (1928). p, 129). 
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In his map on folio 46 R. (see p. 220 mfra), Eredia notes 
that Ptolemy's north-and-stiuth coast-line is 'Smtxjssible hence 
he turns the coast round from ihe island of Hainan till it runs 
approximately norlh-eiist; and in su doiiii^ he anticipates Ckrrini 
by 3^00 years, 

NOTES ON PART Ill CHAPTER 9. 

(J) Opiiit and Tharsis. The situation of these places still re¬ 

mains undetermined: f/,, for instancej, Tkc Jewish Encydopt^dia^ 
(1925). VoL IX, p. 406; VoL XI1. p. 65. In the unpublished 
treatise ox OPHIR Eredia ideniifiei Ophtr -ftith Siam, and 
the port of Tbarsis with Canton* 

(2) Sophala: i^e, Sofakn about 40 miles south o( Beira. 

NOTES ON PART Ill CHAPTER 10. 

(1) Xaugracoth: r,e. Xagarkot, ‘ the fortress town \ The name 
Nagarkot h sometimes used hy older European writers to de¬ 
signate the Himalayan mountains, called by the ancients Imaus^ 
EmoduSj etc, 

Eredia in the map on folio R. represents " Naugracath 
oiim vd Caucasus ' as being one uninterrupted range of 

mountains runniiig in an approximate!}' north-easterly direction. 
In fact, the genera) direction of the Himalayas is approximately 
north-west to south-east. The Hindu-KjDosh^ however, runs 
north-east; and that part of it which forms the NW boundary of 
Cabul is tile Indian Caucasus of .Alexander. 

(2) Gatie. The word ' ghats properly means ^ passesEredia here 
refers presumably to the confus^ ranges^ running with a general 
directign of east to west, and known in the aggregate as the 
Vindhya mountains: formerly they formed a barrier between 
northern and southem India. 

Cocho Pathanes, In the map on folio 73 V. Eredia re¬ 
presents CqcJib as a ^ region of gold ' on the east of the Ganges. 

( 4 ^ Xegar Pherin, In the maps on folio 69 V* and folio 7S R, 
Eredia shows these mountains as running in a north-east direc¬ 
tion on the eastern shore of the Ganges: i,e. in the general line of 
the Naga Hills and Patkoi mountains. 

(5) Prosonay. In the map on folio 7S R, Eredia represents 

these mountains as being on the borders of * Tebet * immediately 
north of ' Xegar Phirin ^ he seems to refer^ therefore, to the 
eastern slopes of the Himalayas. 

(6) Caracone. In the map on folio 7S V. Eredia shows ^ Cara- 

coni oLim Hitao ’ as lying on the west bank of the Indus; the 

name ' Caracone " is apparently a form of * KhurnSfin.’ 

(7) Purab, In the map on folio 78 R. Eredia places E^urab 

betw^een DeU and Btttgda. In Upper India the term ‘ POorab" 
usually mfan.s Ouflh, the Benares division and Behar. 
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NOTES ON PART 11 [ CHAPTER 13. 

Lae, Perhaps the reading should be * Lar \ a name given to (j J 
(a) '"the region which we now call Guzerat/' and (b) the Delta 
region of the Indtis. 

Baneanes: i.e. Hindu traders. (2) 

Tanna: a iowti on the is^land of Salsette, about 20 tniles XE (3) 
of Bombay. 

J^egu. The rnodern name appears to come through Maiay (4) 
' Paigu ^ from Talaing * Bago ' meaning “ conc|uered by sirategem 
a phrase which is explained by a legend. (S) 

logues: ;.r. Yogis {or properly Jogis). 

The name * Gymnosophists ’ was given by the Gredcs to 
certain Hindu philosophers whn pursued asceltcism to the point 
of regarding hod and clothing as detrimental to purity of thought. 


NOTE ON PART III CHAPTER 14. 

Balagater from Persian “ * above and Hindustani fl) 

' \ ' a pass \ means ^ the country above the passes' Le. above 

the passes over the range of mountains w^hich are called the 
' Western GhautsSeveral winters have wrongly stated that 
' gkai ' means ‘ mountains \ 


NOTES ON PART [II CHAPTER 15. 

Cancer, The transcript has ‘ Capricomo clearly* the Tropic (j \ 
of Cancer, not Capricorn, is meani. 

River Ganges. Apparently Eredia means that the traffic went o) 
round by sea from Pegu to the irade-centre, which he does not name, 
at the mouth of the Ganges, 

The river of Ctismim fs the Irawatidy, anti Cosmim w'as a port 
on or near the site of Dassein. 
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APPENDIX I. 

EREDIA'S MAPS ANO ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1, Folio 7 R. 

“ PLAN OF THE FORTRESS OF MALAGA 
AFOXGO DE .ALBOQUERQGE arranged the foundations 
of this fortress in this form. JSIl A.D. 

Compare the description of the fortress in Part I GThapter 
I (page 17 supra), 

Using a scale of 2.2 fathoms {brafa} to the inch, Eretlia ^ 
presents a rectangular area, ISO feet long by 9S feet wlde^ with 
another rectangular area specihcaJly marked '* FORTRESS 
anproximatelv 60 feet square, at one corner. In the larger area, 
he marks GATE \ BASTION ", STORE WELL ’ and 
PRISON ^ 

2. Fnlio 7 V. 

This page contains on the left-hand side a head-and-^houlders 
sketch of ‘‘AFOXCO DE .ALBOQUERQCE The 'invincible 
captain ^ ties his long beard in a knot near the end. 

Beneath the sketch is a coat-of-arms. 

On the right-hand side is a Tower with a scale showing its 
height tn be 40 units (unspecified): apparently this represents the 
foriress-tow-cr 40 fathoms high, at Malacca: see Part 1 Chapter I 

(page 17 siipra)^ 

5. Folio 8 R^ 

'' PLAN OF THE FORTIFiCATfOXS AT THE TOWN 
OF MALAGA 

Compare the description in Part I Chapter ! {page IS supra)- 
The plan is much the same as that un folio 46 V (page 221 mfra) ., 
the scale, 324 feet to an inch, is slightly smaller, and the buildings 
are not sketched. 

A few additional names and notes are given, howewr: — 

* TRAXQGE^'RA ^ on the north-w^est side of the river; 
^TEREVRO" (the ^terrace’) at the river-mcnith on the 
south-east side; * aifamiegti' (the - Custom House') to the 
north-east of the Terrace, (this is the rectangular huilding 
ihown outside the wall n-?ar the bridge in the map on folio 
46 V): the road running north-east from the Custom House 
gate is marked * slraight road L' a road is shown running 
through the gate of St. Antonio and is marked “road to 
Madre de Dios^^ (near the modern Koon G'heng road): a 
road is showm running through the gate near Santiago and is 
marked mad to Vicr^^ (near the modern Banda Hilir 
Road); the northern branch of the ■ AERLELE ' is conti¬ 
nued by a dotted line, with a note i:07itiuumg to the river 
and making an istandj^ 

4. Folio SV. 

".ANGIEXT MALAGA”, 

Compare the text in Part I Chapter 1 (page 16 supra). Eredia 
laumai Malayan Branch [Voi. VIII, pt. I. 
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itiarks Creading downwards from the lop of the page):— 

\XER 

Streamiei Aerkie 
Tr^ BUA MALACA ISTHMUS PULO MALACA 
Ikrmicm'i First SMps’ Island 

King of the Matahs 
dhi'mbarkedt in 
ihe vear I4il, 

SABAU ' FERMICURl 
jarlified himself 
on this hiii: taquei 
M alaca. 

M.^LACA RIVER 
UPE. 

BY' ‘ BUA M/\L AC A ^ {Buah Mchka} Eredia refers lo the 
Myrobalans described in Part I Chapter 1: see p. 16 supra. 
He shows an Jslhmiis joining ‘ PULO MALACA ' (now^ Pulau 
Jawa) with the mainland. 

5. FoUo 9 R. 

FLAN OF THE TOYVN .4ND 
SUBURBS OF MALACA 

Compare the text in Part 1 Chapter 1 {psge 18 SNpraj. 

The Scale is about 666 feet to 1 inch. 

Eredia marks (reading from the top of the page):— 
lifladrt I}ios, S'o^dnip. Fields 

BUQUET aiina. iVclL 
Frigsie Vdia, SUBURB OF YXER. 

Our Lady of Mercy^ 

Fatms. 

Fuqurt China Rond^ Road of Merchs. 

StreaTniet 

5^1 BUR B Aeriete. 

OF SABAU. 

S. LOURENCO. 

NEW I RACE. BASTION' SANTlAOO. 
BASTION 

S. PEDRO, FORT. 
Campon Jah. MALACA RT\'ER. 

5 . Estevaa, 

r,ARET CHINA. Cainpini Cfiitm, 

Bentiara’i 

Channel. 

Campan CAMTON CHF>IJN. 
Bendara, 

BENDARA, S. 'I'HOMF,. 

SUBURB 
OF UPE. 

PRANQL K\ RA, Senftor Durando’s Channel. 

Pare! 

Ja^va. Gate oj 

Tranqueira. 

The expression ' Prigue Vajg ' apparentv rraresenls the Malay 
vi-orcJs ‘ Pirigi Raja\ * Rajah's Well 

‘ Campon /sio ’ appears to mean ‘ Kampone of the Javanese 
1930] Royai Asiatic Society, 
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ii is placed in the situation of the nuxtern Kampong Pantai; at 
the present day Kampons Jawa lies iin the other, north, side of 
the river at this point, Eredia places ' Cumpon Chim’ and 
‘ CAMPON CHELIN ' in the locality of the modern Kxunpong 
K.linf! and Kanipong Blaiida respectively. 

Jhe readings *Tutttcan da bcndarn’ rendered * Bendara*s 
Vhannd' and ' Tutucan de Sr. Duranda* rendered * Scnhor 
Durando’s Chantiel ’ an? doubtfuL 

The Church of Our Lady of Mercy has disappeared. 

This plan is reproduced in Bland's mstorkal Tonthit0»es of 
MaltiC(a, 

6, Folio 9 V. 

The page contains another map of the town and suburbs, on 
a slightly smaller scale than the map on folio 9 R. Some i^di- 

tional names and notes are given:_ 

On the south-east (beyond the suburb of ‘ YLER’) 

■ Muquet Pipi‘ apparently St. John's Hill, ‘ Ujan Pace/- 
corresponding to the modem mukim of L'ione Pasir. with 
‘ sentry ' marked near the coast: 

On the north-east of ■ BCQUET CHINA’ * BCOl-ET 

PLATO', modern Bukit Piatu: ' ' 

On the north beyond ‘ PA RET JAVA ‘ Garden belonglag 
to t/le Master of the Epheapa( Schofil ’ (this would be near the 
present railway-station): 

On the north-west l>eyond the gate of * TRANQC- 
EA RA , Biihop^s Bumboo-Groves’f "food-stubs’ 

( mainntos for ‘ mantimentos and a solitary tree marked 
‘ bude ' (apparently .Malay * bud't \ the pecpul-tree, Sats reli- 

i-tOJfl). 

Compare the description in Pan I Chapter I ipage IS—J9 

mpra)^ ^ 

7. Folio 11 \\ 


-A .Map o( the Malacca Territory. 

Compare the description in Part 1 Chapter 2 (page 21 
The scale is approximately ]0 inches to 1 mile (giving 
J to a l^a^uejp but ii is not consistentlv applied^ thus, in 
lact, the distance from Malacca to Repah Rapat ') is roughiv 
the same as the distance from Malacca to the mouth of the Linggi 
River, but in this map Eredia represents the former distance to be 
nearly twice the ialler. Fewer names occur than on the larger- 
strale map which immediately follows; but there are some addi- 
lioiial entries;— 

T •Triam’ apparentiv 

represeniing Inang: ^ 

of the binteriand 

there is a note “ Tragic i» hetre .vith 

East of S Espia’ there occurs the word ‘drtneuef 
^rhaps to be identified with Beringin (^ bringe ’ of the foiCng 

Off the coast, between the Kesang and Davmg Rivers is shown 
/. Grande , apparently modern Pulau Besar'(‘big island 

faurml Mala van liranek [Vol. V’llf, pt, 1. 
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S, Between folio tl and folig U. iSce phaivgfaphic r^prttduc- 
ihn: Plate 1.). 

This may j^erhaps claim to be the oldest extant map of Malacca 
territory. 

Speaking generally, it gives an acenrate tepresejitatioii of the 
district. 

If the distance between the mouths of the Malacca and Lingpd 
Rivers be taken as the standard, the scale is I inch to 4_23 miles, 
say 4^4 miles. 

In some respects the accuracy is remarkable; for Instance, the 
distance from the mouth of the Malacca River to Repah 
V Rapatli *) t$ correct within half a mile: and this may justify the 
belief that the relative positions of intermediate places, w^bLch do 
not occupy the 5ame situations to-da>% are due^ not solely to 
Eredias inaccuracy but to the fact that the place-names have 
shifted somewhat: for instance, one would think that Eredia must 
have known w^here Lendu was, yet his * Landu * is placed some 10 
miles from its present position. On the other hand^ unless geogra¬ 
phical changes have taken place since 1613, some considerable 
errors are disclosed: for instance^ ^ Gurt^ledam * (Mount C^hir) 
is placed on the wTong side of the Muar River: and at the present 
dav the Malacca River does not run to a point east of Batang 
^ra!aka. 

The names mentioned by Eredia are in common use at the 
present day+ unless otherwise stated below'. 

For the purpose of explanation, the map may be dlMded into 
6 sections. 


Section 1. Western half: places off the sea-coast. 


Cdbora^hadi}, 
T.AXJON* TU.W. 
RIO PANAGIM. 


Ttmjm dan, 

SI NE BAKU. 
TAXJON BIDARA. 
Batu giijit, 

Bntu mamntbuan. 

,'ler raja^ 


Aer pntri. 


Cape Rachado. 

Tanjong Tuan. 

Linggi River, 

The name ^Panagini^ is now obsolete: 

but see note on p. 107 SMpra. 
Tanjong Dab an. 

Sungei Baru. 

Tanjong Bedara. 

Hatu Cajah. 

Batu Miniabong. 

See note on p. 130 stiprn. 

.Ayer Raja. 

The name is understood but not in 
common use. 

.Ayer Fulri. 

Not in the 1927 map. 

The 19J6 map shows ■ Anak Ayer 
Pulri ^ very close to Tanjong Putii. 
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PANCHOR. 


Smr but at 0, 


Tiifiiinitru, 

Chamara. 

Conditr. 

Tsripti cheiim. 
Baianliga. 
Tanjt^n Upe, 

RIO MALAGA. 


Panchor, 

Nut in ihe J927 map. 

The 1916 map shuws MTTNCHOR ’ 
very duse to Tanjong Pulrir 
Bukit Punchor ' on Bwkit Blah 
point, 

Sun^ei Bertutu. 

Not in the 1927 map, but marked in the 
19 L6 map. 

Tanah Merah, 

Word not nndersloutl. 

Kundor. 

Tanjong Kling. 

Baiang Tiga. 

Tanjong Upeh. 

S« note on p. MO supra. 

Malacca River. 


Section 2. Western half: places south of RIO B.AT.\N, 


TUr\S otim Berate. 


Rhi PfitmgiH. 

SARVARATOS. 


^Tuan, once Berobe'. 
.\{ present there is nu 


such place as 

"Tuan^ 

Ptolemy's Berate is ideniifietl by Gerini 
with Mergui. 

Now the Linggi River. 

‘ The Royal Harem \ 

See note on p* 111 aupra. 


bamJu. 

Ritt SuHctaru. 
.^hnpaji chert 
.Siw pan canan. 


da Bspea, 


Lendii. 

(River) Sungei Bam. 

" I.efl branch Malay, ' Simpar^g Kiri ^ 

‘Right branch^: * Shnpang 

Kanan \ 

The expressiuns ^ Sim pang Kiri * and 
‘ Sfwpang Kanan ^ are only used in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a 
particular river. 

Our Lady of Hope {Eiperanca}^ 


RIO BAT.ANL 
Ria bntaniiga. 


Sim pm chrri. 
.Sinipan knnan. 
Bringc. 

BRETAK. 
ferteie^a maiaca. 
5. Lazara. 

X. $. baa nova. 


River Batang\ 

1'he name is obs^dete. 

Batang Tiga Riwr. 

Marked in the L9t6 map but not In the 
1927 niap+ 

‘ Left branch 
* Right hranch *. 

Perhaps representing the mgdern name 
Beringin, 

Bertam. 

Fortress of Alalacca. 

St, La^aro, 

Our Lady of Good Tidings. 
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Sr St* Jemnimo. 

See note on p. 105 supra. 
Ch}n. Cheng, 


Section Weiilern half: places north of RlO BAT AX, 

REGIAM DESALETES, Region of the ' Salet^ ^ 

ifMt ' ). 

See note on p. S9 supra. 
linggi. 

Luioih^ Lukut. 

Xo sach village of this name is now 
situated here. 

Sunc Uj&n. Sungei Ujong (Seremban)* 


REGIAM DE 

MONAXCABOS. 

ROMBO. 

M^trapalt df S€rtaQ, 

G€iL 

DESTRICTO DE 

MALAGA, 

Lubat cop&n. 

NAXl. 

Sunr blth. 

Hatii t^iiraCHra. 


Region of the ' Menangkabaus 
Rembau. 

Metropolis of the district. 

Jelai. 

District of Malacca. 

Lobok Kepong* 

See note on p. 109 supra, 

Sungei Repong. 

Xaning, 

Sungei Biiloh. 

Apparently ^ Balti Kura-Kura ^ ' Tor¬ 
toise stone Not identihetL 


Pumahn A'ffwf. 


Pengkalan Xaning; * Xaning landing- 
place V 


Section 4. Eastern half: places off the sea-coast. 


■^IGAR. 

Tauji gadin. 
Turii^iin, 
CAS.AX. 
Tunjm pahs. 

Toht mas, 

Pungar. 

DOYOX", 


Muar. 

Tanjong Gathng. 

“^Channel ’ : Malay» ' terusau ^ 
Kesang (River). 

Tanjoog Falasi now called Fasal or 
Fulaii the IS7S map has EbLei. 
Telok Mas. 

Punggor. 

Dnyong (River)* 


Section 5. 
Fmtalcsa muar^ 
Rio dc Muar. 
Tacet. 

Chega. 

Farrt ckelln^ 


Eastern half; places south of RIO M.ACHAT* 

Fortress of Muar. 

Muar River. 

Tasek. 

Probably * Chegar unidenlifted: 

apparently near Pay a Jenuang, 

' Parit Kling U. ^ the Kling drain 
unidentified: apparently near Te- 
bong. 
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j. ¥. Hills. 


Gorath, 


SUNK rUTAT, 


CiTwrfaii Ctitobo^ 


Rh 

K\TV AMPAR. 
B.^TU AMPAR. 


lidtu brandan. 
RIO MAiACA. 


Sti«r badiir^ 
TuceI^ 


J^erhaps ‘ Grik (Grii) anitlemified: 
apparently about 2 miles east of 
Benibaj). 

'SuPKd Putat unidenliried: apparent¬ 
ly 'di or near Bembani the name now 
occurs near Batu Berendam. 

* Kandang Kerbauubsolele: appa¬ 

rently near Anak Ayer Kandang > 
marked in the 1927 map: the name 
^ Kandang ' apjwars to survive in the 
nu>dern mukim of ^ Kandang and in 
the village of Kandang ^ 3 miles E. 
of Malacca. 

Hiiyong River. 

* Batti Hanipar obsolele: apparently 

near Padang Jambu, 

' Batu Kampar obsolete: iniinediately 
south of Batu Berendam: apparently 
Governor Bort's * Baltoeampar not 
identified by Blagden. {/RASMB, 
VoL V. Pr. I. pp SI, 207). 

Balu Berendain. 

Malacca River. 

Our Lady of Guadalupe: near Pengka- 
lan Tampoi, 

Sec note on p. 106 supra, 

Siinges Badak. 

* Tasek ": unidentified : a|j>parenlty 

near Paya RumpuL 


Section 6. Eastern half: places north of RIO M.ACHAT* 


REOIAM OE B.AXUAS, 
Sfj tyros, 

Guftakfiam Mfmtc, 

Rio dc A/war. 

RIO DE PAM. 

pera Pam. 

Por Pofiarjcan passao dc 
Make a a Pam €H 6 
dias dc camhiho. 

Sartim. 

PANARICAX. 


/ompoi. 

Purtgor, 

JoL 


" Regiun of H^^Ilu□s, Satyrs L 
(Mount) Guiiong Ledang, Mount 
(jphir. 

Muar River. 

Pahang River, 

' Route to Pahang L 
‘By the ■ l^anarican ’ they (ravel from 
Malacca to Pahang in 6 days' jour¬ 
neying 
Setting. 

‘ Drag-way ' (Malay^ ' pcayarrkaa % 

from tarek \ ^ drag ^): /.e. lor dragg¬ 
ing boats from one river to the other. 
See note on p. 95 supra. 

Jempol. 

* Punggor a kamptmg about 3 miles 
XXE. of Johnl village. 

Johol. 
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Gqtioh. 

Rapatfi^ 

lohift, 

Baiun Malaca, 
Baqaei dahn. 

Bstimbhn. 

PLXO. 

da^uia. 


RIO ^I-VCHAT. 
Pa^^alan naga. 

COTOT. 


Gamtr. 


9 , Fqlla 14 R. 


Ganun. 

l¥rhaps ■ Pelaiunidentified. 

Repah, 

Al^ spelled * Joloi ^ the modem name 
is Jorak: near Puiidoi. 

Batan^ Malaka, 

Bukit Dalong: near Gadek. 

See note on p. 119 supra, 

Edimbing. 

Pubu: abutit mile beyond Sempang 
Gading. 

Our Lady of Guidance* 

The old church has disappeared. 

The 1916 map marks a Roman Catholic 
Chapel at the I4th mile: but this is 
new, 

]klachap River, 

Pengk^aii Naga: understood but not 
commonly used, 

J^erhaps (Eukit) Katong^ a hill near 
Eukit Batu Tiga in the Bukit Senggeh 
Forest Rescrvev 
See note on p* 120 supra. 

Genias (Gemeh): in approximately the 
correct position, at the end of the 
road from Nyalas to .Asahan, 

See note on p, 120 supra. 


" ANCIENT Compare the test in Part I Chapter 

(page 23 supra). 

This map shcnvs ' SAMATA now Sarnalra \ the northern jjart 
of which is marked ^AUREO CHERSONESO\ joined to the 
Peninsula by an Isthmus running from - TAN JON EALV,AL,A " to 
^ TAN JON Cabo rachoda\ 

On the west ooasl of Sumatra, close to the Equator, is marked 

* TICO, once TacofUj emparmnt on the east coast * Aracan " and 
' ART once AIJRO ^ w'Uh * dfAcijj ' on the north coasts 

The gulf north of the isthmus is called “ SEA OF TRAFFIC 
or Sea o} t/tc North-west \ and the gulf south of the isthmus * SEA 
OF THE SALETES, or Sea of the South-east \ North of 

* Pareefar ' appears ^ Sahac^ once Sahara ’ and $tiiith of ^ TAN JON 
TUAN \ ‘ Malaca ^ and ^ ^ft^r Muar ^ ^ JAVA MAYOR * is shown 
south of Sumatra. 

I a Folio 14 V, 

This map shows the south-western portion of the Peninsula 
and a piart of the Sumatra coast. 

In ^ S.AMATA " only " Tanjon balvala^ is marked, 
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The i&thmus has disappeared, alluwing the ' SE.A OF THE 
NORTH-WKST' to unite with the ‘ SEA OF THE SOUTH- 
E.AST’. North of ‘Tanjon Tuan' are shown * Sabar<i\ 

* ^ and * CALAX^ emponum ^ 

South of "Tanjan Tuan' are marked ^ Rh i^anngm\ 

' MALAGA' (with a dolled line representins the boundary of the 
teiTitor>*)j *R'tV€r Mmr\ * River Tanjon barus^ (modem 

Tanjang Biilus), ' River of Jor\ ^ L'JOX TrVXAand * Point 0 } 
Tjontana ' *:!$£.> marked '^owienrva * (modern Romania or Rumenia 
Toint), with the islands of " Sinoopura ' and ' Binlom ^ 

Eredia adds three espbinatory notes:— 

The point of 'ranjon Tuan in Ujontana was united by 
an isthmus of land with the point of Tanjon HalvaJa in 
Samatta or Samatra in the time of Plolemiy, 163 A.D. 

“ Ptolemy named Sabhara. a port uf the Isthmus of 
Tanjon Tuan: this pojt ought to be Sabbar^ in the 
swamp-land of Parcelar; whence they passed by land 
alun^ ihe Isthmus to the port of Tacola in Sumatra 
'' CAL AX in ancient limes should have been a great 
emporitim or metropolis on this western coast of 
L-funtana: as appears from the fact that its territory 
extended to the point of Ujon calan^ a point of land 
which might be ^ the t^onang of Calan \ whence the 
designation of Ijon Calan as * Juncalan " 

( Phe word above is apparently the Malay word 

* gunong \ * mountain '), 

Fur the Isthmus see Part T Chapters i, 3 and 12, (pages 16, 
23, and 34 mpra). 

For Sabbara see Part 1 Chapters 3 and 12, (pages 24, and 
34 ^upra). 

For Calan sec Part T Chapters 12 and 22, (pages 34, and 
52 supra). 

11. Folio 15 V. 

Drawing of a Cross, 

See Part T Chapter 4, (page 2S supra). 

12. Folin 17 

Comfiartment of DORA^AAl *\ 

Dravring of a section of durian-fruit. 

See Fart 1 Chapter S, (page 26 SHpra). 

U. Folio 17 V. 

MAXGOSTAX 

Drawinj^ of an uncut mangosteen and of a magosteen with 
line half of the rind removed. 

See Pari T (Thapter 5, (page 26 supro). 

14. Folio I a V , 

^^TAMBOLVX, resembling an Armadillo ”. 

Drawing of a scaly ant-eater^ 

See Fart T Chapter 6, (page 27 supra). 
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15. t'filio 21 R, 

Drawing nf a Malay wearins a narrow hcad-band, 
fitdng vest with sleeves to ihe wrisU, and sarong lucked up lo the 
viaisl on one side and falling to the knee on the other. He holds 
a long spear, and has a * Keris ' stuck in the waist. 

See Part 1 Chapter % (page J1 ^upra). 

15- Folio 24 R. 

AN'CIEXT map of the CHERSONESE 
This closely resembles the map on folio 14 R: but fewer 
names appear; the main differences are:^ — 

' Tko ' IS slated to be ' ence Tycala 

^ Ponta Jambaacr\ that is, Janibu Ayer (Diamond Point) p is 
marked ^ 

there is an entry " AURO once Am ^ (perhat^ represented by 
ARU Bay about half way between the Belawan and Tamiang 
Rivers): • 

the seas north and south of the rsthmus are called " AlAR 
SABARICO’ and 'Mar Penmulco' respectively: 

^ S.AB.^R.A ^ is idenlified with ^ CALAN 
Tanjon Tuan ’ is slated to he ' once Bcfobe, now Cabor^- 
c/todo \ 

See the text in Part 1 Chapter 12 (page 34 supra). 

17. Folio Z4 V* 

MAP OF ifODERN SAMATRA 
Compare page 237 mjru^ 

A map of the Island of Sumatra, with a short stretch of the 
Peninsula, on which a few names appear^ and of JA^’A MAJOR. 

The Island is designed " S.AMATRA, once SAM.AT A the 

following names are marked:— 

On the East coast: 

PabmbaFi (Palembang) 

Jainbc {Jambi) 

.indrigulr (Indragiri) 

CAMPAR (Kampar) 

Syach (Siak) 

Bcncaies (Benkalis) 

.IrtfCdif (Rokan) 

:\RU (perhaps .^ru Bay in about 4® 3' N) 

Gory (imidentiffedT perhaps connected with the name 
of the Kurti River, an effluent of the Tamiang Riwr) 
I'eriat, source of Oils (Perlak, Pcnreula) 

Ponto de Jambouer (Jambu -Ayer, Diamond Point) 

On the North coast: 

Simaul (Semawi) 

PACEM {Pasai} 

Prdir (Pedir) 

ACHEM (Acheen) 
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Oil the West ami: 

Dtiya (apparently * Ponla Daya/ cyniiected with 
muderti Daya^ ^luale^l in about S® 5^ North) 

Buros (Eani$) 

Ouro (i\e, * i^old apparently Pulau Simalur, Hog Island, 
is indicted) 

Tko (Tiku) I ^ 

Puh mis (apparently the Island of Pulau Nias is 
iniikared) 

Barrera^ bracks ( ' barreiras braiicas \ ' white cliffs ^ ) 
Ilbcos brani:(fi (that is^ ^ White Islets ’) 

SVLATAj so^d-mines 0 } Areas (Salida) 

Priamon (Prianian} 

GOLD-MINES of Matttinaibo 
Viifage of Javanese — leater. 

(For the East and North and West coasts of Sumatra see 
British Admiralty Charts IJSJ^ 7^4; and 219; and 2760^ 2761, 
709 respectively.) 

|g. Polio 25 R. 

PTOLEMY, TABLE XI OF ASIA'* 

This purports to be a map of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Kretlia marks some only of the places appearing in Ptolemy's 
Table. 

The following places t^Tth probable identifications) are 
shown in the " Malayan ' region: — 

Sahara (TwantCp near Rangoon) 

River Sodatt (Soma River in Siam) 
fsthmH^ (in fact the Isthmus of Kra^ but erroneously 
identified by Eredia with an Isthmus running from 
Cape Rachadfi to the Sumatran coast) 

SINUS SABARICUS (Gulf of Martaban) 

SINUS PERIJ^IULICUS (Coif of Siam) 

Prrimuiit (Ligor) 

Tacoia (Kopah) 

Coty (Kelantan) 

Sabana (Sabak Bernam) 

Satyrnnm ( 1 ^, Msland of Satyrs ^ the Anamfjas) 

Jahodi} (Sumatra) 

Sabadihe (Siberut Group) 

Baruse (Pulau Nias Croup) 

Sffidv (Sipyrah and Pagai Islands). 

See l^art 1 C^hapler 12t page 34 suprar 
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Folio 25 V^ {S^e ph^li^grapfik reproduction: Plate IL)- 
A map of ihe Malay Peninsula and part of Sumatra. This 
con^titiit^ Eredia^s fullest map of the Peninsula in general; the 
scale is al>out 104 miles to 1 inch. 

PATANE- PatanL 

Sea The River Telubin or Telupin flowing throuRh 

the Siah district of PatanL 
CalatHaft Rh. The Kelantan River. 

IJOXTANA. Ujong Tanah; that is. ' Land's end 
the Malay Peninsula. 

PAM. P^ang. 

Rio de Pam. The Pahang River. 

P. Tymam\ Pulau Tioman. 

F. Pulau Tinggi, 

Fonta da Romania. Romania or Rumenia Point* 

Birttam. The Island of Bintang. 

AEQUi^'OCIAL. The Equator* 

JOR. Johore. 

Tanpn huro$^ Tanjong Bulus. 

R. de Muar. The Muar River. 

R. Maiaca. The Malacca River. 

R. Panagin. The Linggi River. 

Coborachado. Cape Rachado, 

Parcetiar. Parcellar, Jugra Hill. 

Calofn, Klang. 

PE RAT. Perak. 

Barr lias. Bruas. 

QUEDA. Kedah. 

Ponto de UjQTi caian, * Point of Ujon Calan ", apparently 
the south-western point of Salang Island is meant* 
JtittcalapL * Junkceylon ^ SaJang Island. 

SAMATRA- Sumatra. 

F\ Carimon. Pulau Carimon or Kerimun. 

P, Pkam. Pulau Pi&ang* 

Tanjon botuala. Cnidentifted; apparently a promontory 
of Puku Rupat or Puku M^ang. 

/* de .IrH, Am Islands, 

FaluoreTOr Pulau (Varela) Berhala, 

P. Jarra. Pulau Jarah. 

P. Sambiiam. Sembilan Islands. 

/^ Pinam, Pulau Pinang (Penang) 

F. Butnm. Butang Islands. 

P, PeraK Pulau Perak. 

This map follows Part I Chapter 12, page S6 supra, 

20. Folio 27 V, 

.A small-scale map of .Asia from Egypt to the Ganges. 

21. FoHo 2S R. 

similar map of .Asia from the Ganges to Japan. 
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22. Folio 28 and 29 R. 

“ INDOSTAN IS ASIA .ACCORDTKG TO Pl'OLEMY 

A double-page map of India from the Indus to the Ganges. On 
folio 29 R appears a drawing of an ” .W'ClKNT GELUE <?/ the 
Red Sea 

Folio 29 V. 

*' PTOiEMY’S LAST TABLE, No. 12, OF ASIA ". 

A map of “ TAPROBANA " (Ceylon). 

24. Folio 30 R. 

MODERN MAP OF TROPOB.\NA 

A map of " CEYLAM, once Tropoband”. 

25. Folio 30 V. 

Two drawings of ships: a “ LAXCHARA OF THE 
MAL.AYOS ” and a “ JCNCO OR SOMA OF CHINA the 
former is shown with a sail set on the fore mast. 

2d. Folio 31 R. 

map of Eg>pt, to illustrate the trade-route via 'CorMfr' 
(Kos^ir) and 'Cana' (Kenah) on the Nile to Alexandria. See 
page 3S supm. 

27. After folio 33. 

‘•TYPL'S ORBfS TERRARUM 

map of the world represented as a single elongated spheroid, 
with the prime meridian running through or near the Cape \erde 
Islands: with the exception of " Luca antara ” no place names are 
m[irked. 

The maiii feature of interest is a great aniarctlc contineot 
almoiit enclosing the globei commertcing near Cape Horn the coasi^ 
line runs nearly^ due east as far ^ the longitude of Aiadagascar 
where It bends away to the south-east and the lin^ b broken: at the 
bend there b an entry 1^RTUGUE2ES, artiiicry, 1606 

■Jafter a short distance the coast-line is resumed in a north¬ 
easterly direciion: here, below the area Java-Timdr^ is marked 
' IXDIA MERIDIONAL dhcovered tn the y^dr 1601 the general 
con ligu ration of the country is similar to that shown on a larger 
scale in the map on folio 52 ; Luca antani appears as a pro¬ 
montory running up towards Java: the coast-line is broken in tbe 
longtitude of New Guinea where the map ends: the eastern corner 
of New Guinea can be seen, however^ on the extreme left of the map; 
siome miles south-east of this is an island with its south coast left 
blank, and south of this again appears a large area of land^ tbe 
coast line of which runs south-sst for three-quarters of the distance 
across the Pacific and then turns south-west: at the north-west 
corner of tbb at^ appears the note, “ Dhcov^i^d by the CASTEL- 
H.^NOS, 1609 A.D.^^ 
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'fhe reference in the note PORTCGCEZES itrhh ariithry^ 
1606 A.DJ"' is not icntnediately obvious^ and the locality is outside 
the scope of the present paper: possibly Eredia refers to the t^ortu- 
guese possessing fire-arms and guns"' who were found in 1606 by 
a Dutch ship driven to 41 South: see Part il Chapter 6 (pajce 
67 supra). 

The remark IXDIA MERIDIOXAL discovered rft the year 
1601 presuinahty has reference to Eredia's own ‘ disco very *. 

The niite '' Discoverfd ty tfte CASl’ELHAXOS, 160^ A.D.’ 
apparently refers either to the voyaj^e of Quiros, or to that of Torres 
in 1606. 

In one of Quires' Memorials translated into Dutch and published 
in 1612, ther^ is a map shiiw^ing Terra per Petnim Fernandez de 
Quir recens detecta, olini vero sub nomine TERRAE AUSTRALIS 
IXCOGXITAE celebrata die land in question is represented as 
a large area stretching almost the whole distance from Xevr Guinea 
to Cape Horn. {\\'cN;>d. The Discovery of Austraiia. (1^22). 
pp, m, 19S). 

According to Dr. Arias, when Quiros had sailed south-east from 
ihc New Hebrides as far as 26® S- they saw^ to the South veri*^ 
extensive and thick banks of clouds in the horuxin^ and other welL 
known signs of mainland”. Markham, The Voyages of F, de 
Quiros. (fiokiuyt Sodefy. 1904.) Vol IT. p. 529). 

Xow Captain Don Diegu de Prado y Tobarp who succeeded 
Quiros in command of the expedkioop wrote from Goa in 1613 
to the King of Spain, enclosing a map of the route taken by Torres: 
(Stevens and Barwick. A'™ Light on the Dhtovery of Australia, 
iliakiuyt Sodety: 195Q}. pp. 34, 38); k is quite possible that 
Eredia met this man at tkia, 

it w'ill be observed that Eredia makes no reference to what is 
usually regarded as the first authentic * discovery' ’ of .Australia by 
a European, namely, the voyage on which the Dutch in their pinnace 
the DNyfhcn ^iled down the west coast of Cape A'ork peninsula 
about March 1606 ‘^^some sue months before Torres sailed through 
his strait, perhaps saw Cape A^ork, and crossed the track of the 
Dutch pinnace”. (Wood. The Discovery of Austraiia. (1922). 
page 225). 

In postulating the existence of an " antarctic continent ^ Eredia 
is probably correct: such a continent is now believed to exist but 
it IS situated considerably further south than Eredia represents; 

the Antarctic Circle very' nearly bounds a continental region: 
Graham Land, Enderby Land, Termination Lund and .Adelie Land 
all lie on the .Antarctic Circle {Johnstone, A Siudy of the 
Oceans. (1926). page 12S). 

28. Folio 41 R. 

l^'ATER-SPOUT 

A drawing of a water spout in ihe *sall sea nf Nicobar \ 

See Part I Chapter 23, page 52 supra. 
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29, Folio 41 V, 

“BORE ^ 

A drawing; of a ‘ bore' in the ^ salt sea of Xicobar *; ibe tops 
of the waveleu reBemble the heads of 13 swiraminp in iriple 
line. 

See Part I Chapter 24, page 53 supra- 

30. Folio 44 R. 

A representation of a genrabgical tree and two escutcheons. 
In the tree, the central person is ** Dom Jmtt Tubwangtif King of 
Supa above him,^ two branches are denoted " Eihui Vc^ha ** 
and Tanitilmn^^ respectively; a third branch is blank: below him, 
a single branch is marked PoscpiOf King of Moc/tOi^uique 

Each escutcheon is surmounted by a crown : one bears a repre¬ 
sentation of a sun (with a face in it), a half-moon, and hve stairs: 
the other contains a circle in which are WTitten what appear to be 
four words in Jawl character, 

L'nfortunaidy the characters, the words, and the meaning are 
anything but obvious. 

The characters appear to represent. 



nknilm 

mil ksis 

isk 


which perhaps denotes 
m§lalnkan 
sisek 
lima 
ktista 

that is+ * an extract showing five 


except 

scale 

five 

caste 

genealogical units \ 


This IS an early specimen of Malay writing, dating as h does 
from IGK1; the earliest estant Malay MS appears to be one at 
Oxford, which dates from 1602, (JRA5SB, No. 36. {1901), 

p. 76). 
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5L Folio 4S R. (See pfiot^fgmphk repraduciioit: Plate III.). 

A map of south Jahore^ including a small part of ihe Sumatran 
cciast and the islands as fax as Pintang: llie map h out of proporlion 
and the scale varies from about U miles lo I inch (Romania Point 
lo Tanjong BulusJ lo about 7J4 miles lo 1 inch ^Singapore Town 
to Kotii Tinggij ^ Batu Sauar 

On the East side of the Johore River:— 
jOR Regno. The Kingdom of Jobore. 

Batu Sauar. Kota Tinggi, formerly Batu Sawar. 

Colla bato. Johore Lama, formerly Kota Batu, 

Pangamnian. Unexplained: apparently intended lo represent 
a Malay word^ m the same way as * Turu^on * * ferusan ^ 

^ a channel ^ and ' Popiarkiin \ * penyarefesn ' a drag-w'ay/ 
Ji inayj however, refer to Panchor, (hough this should be 
further north, or to Penggetang, though this should he 
much further south. ^ 

Rio de Jor. The Johore River, 

Pulo Chagni. Apparently Pulau Tekong Besar. 

Ponta de Romania- Romania or Rumenia l^oint« 

On the West side of the Johore River;— 

UJON TANA. * Ujong Tumh \ " Land's Knd \ 

Rio Casan. The Kesing River. 

Turuean. “ C'hanneL'^ {teriisan)^ 

Tanjott buro, Tanjong Bui us. 

Pulo Cocol. l^lau Kukub, Kokob or Kukub. 

Rio Pule. The Pulai River. 

Turucan. ' CharmeP {terusan). 

This is apparenlly the ' Trusan Oenimell' between Pulau 
Juling and the western shore u| the Johore River; see 
British Admiralty Chart Xo. 3585, 

Pub layan. Pulau Layang, 

The Islands:— 

BIXTAX, Bintang. 

Minas de ferro. ' 1 non-mines \ 

P. BUL_\N. Pulau Bulang, 

l*ulo Ladi^ Identity nol certain: on modern maps Pulau I.adi 
is shown as a small island at the extreme &mth of the 
Bulang Archipelago. 

There is a river I,adi on the north coast of Batam. The 
largest island between Si. John’s island and Batam h 
to-day called Pulau Belakang Padang. 

(British Admiralty Chart Xo, 1994). 

Pub Siquijan. Sikijangj later cormpied lo Sijang and even¬ 
tually lo St+ John^s. 

Pedra Branca. Pedra Branca {White Rock), Hois^burgh Light, 
Kstreito Sincapura. Strait of Singapore. 

SIX C.\ PLi R A, Singapore. 

Pub liar. Pulau Ular, apparently Pulau Merambmg. 
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ESTREITO SABAM. The Strait Ijetwecn Sumatra and 
Kundur, 

Cariman. Kerimun. 

Ambilas. Apparently Pulau Tenibljis. 

SABAiL Kundur. 

Pub Buaia, Apparently Pulau Kuaia, but this is much further 
south. 

(p'or the locality ol Pulau Kundur sec British .\dmirally Chart 
Xo. 2757 and Dutch Ministry of Marine Chart Xo. 40). 

32. Folio 45 V. 

A map of the Malay Peninsula showing the central mittuuain 
range and the rn-er system; lew names are marked. 

33. Folio 46 R. 

PTOLEMY'S TABLE XI OF .ASIA CORRECTED ". 

The most interesting feature of Eredia's ‘correction’ consists 
in the manner in which he bends the coast of China round to the 
north whereas Ptolemy is represented as making it turn east for a 
short distance in about 35= Xorih and then run due south, pf the 
turn to the east, Eredia comments “ impossible coast-Une : just 
below the Tropic of Cancer he notes “ The natK-es allege that there 
is no continental mainland of this Great Gulf and the^ ArchipelagOj 
bffause in ancient times there was traflic with Jlorotai in Cilolo ; 
he places Sothm Promontory in about S*' Xonh and Cnthigara in 
about 8“ South; immediately above Calhigara is the remark, “ It is 
impossible, China in the South ' , i 

See Part 1 Chapter 3 (page 23 supra). Part 1 Chapter 12 
(page 33), and Part III Chapter 4 page 79>. 
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34. Folio 46 V'. (See phofogTupkk repreduethn: Plate iV,). 

“ CONSTRUCTION OF THE TOWN OF M.AL.AC.A 
WITHIN THE WALLS, 1604 A.D.” 

UP£. Now Tranquerali. 

Rio de Malaca. The hJalacca River. 

SABAC. The name is obsolete; the areas north of the Town 
being known as Kampong Jawa and Btinga Raya. 

YLER. Now Banda Hilir. 

Regato Aerlele. ‘ The streamlet .Ayer Leleh 
Baltiarte San domingos. Bastion of San Domingos. 

TRACA NOV.A. The new trace. 

Baluarte da Madre Deos, Bastion of the Madre de I>eos 
{Aiother of God). 

.As Virgens. Bastion of the Virgins. 

Baluarte Santiago. Bastion of Santiago. 

Baluarte S. Pedro. Bastion of San Pedro. 

.A—Fortress. 

B—Cathedral. 

C—State Council Chamber. 

H-—Church of Mercy, 

F—Pauper Hospital. 

F—^Royal Hospital. 

G—Church of the .Annunciation and the College of the 
Company of Jesus. 

H—Bishop's Palace. 

I—Church of St. Antonio and the Convent of St. .Augustine. 

L—Church of San Domingos and the Convent. 

M—The Prison (' alfubt 
N— Bell-tovi'er. 

See Part I Chapter 1, page IS sttpra. 

35. Foib 47 R. 

“ PORTR,AIT OF MASTER FR.ANCISCO XA\'IER OF THF 
ORDER OF THE COMPANY OF JESUS. 1542 A.D.” 

See Pari I Chapter 25, page S3 iupra. 

36. Folio 47 V. 

" CkorogtapMc description of Macassr 

.An inaccurate map of the Celebes; the characteristic features 
being entirely missed. 

Lubo, Linta, Supa and Machochique are shown near the middle 
of the island; but only one of Eredials names, Mandar, appears in 
present day maps. 

Compare I’art I Chapter 25, page 54 supta. 
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37. Folio 4a R. 

" CAoregrapJlfic De^fcnfih'ou Maluco 
An inaccurate map of the Moluccas. 

38. Folio 48 W 

A map showing Timufj Ende (Flores)* Solor and adjaceni 
islands. 
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39. Between folio 5! and folio SJ. {See fifiolograpMc rcpri^duc- 
iiori: Plate V.), 

A map of * ileridiotial Indbbearing a general resemblance 
tn ilercatnr^s map of 1569. Eredia has taken a typical map of the 
I>eriod^ leased on Mercator or Ortelins, and has mcorporated his own 
surmises based on local information: the result is a cartographical 
nightmare. 

The location of Java Minor and these other lands in the South 
Seas is due to the erroneous reading * Java * for ' Champa * in Marco 
Polo^s narrative: as the result of the error Java Minor (Sumatra) 

placed at least I;2Q0 miles south of its proper position: the 
situation of ^farco Polo^s other places being similarly affected. 

See Wtiod, The Discovery of AuitraUa. fl922K pages 42-46, 
for the explanation of the error. 

It will be noticed that Eredia^s map has the south at the top 
and the north at the bottom. The following identifications seem 
probable, but are by no means universally accepted. Condor and 
Stmdur are the Fulo Condore group of islands: BEACH represent* 
Marco Polo's Lococ^ in or near Lower Siam:PETAN' ts Marco Polo’s 
Pew/<jfWp either Singapore or Bsntang: MALTTUR b Marco Points 
a kingdom situated at or near the southern ejdtemi^ of the 
^falay Peninsula: LUC-AC is ?iIarco Polo's Loeoc^ reduplicated 
owing to a printer's error: JA\".A 3ITXOR is Sumatra with its 
kingdoms of fcriech (Perlak)^ Bastnsn (PaSai). Somoro (Samudra. 
near Pasai). Drngoian (at or near modern Prilr), Ijombri (Lam- 
barih* near Acheen), Fonfur (Barns): Agania and Xecuran are the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

So much for ^fa^co Fob's itinerary (Book HI Chapter 9): 
with this Eredia attempts to combine his own notions. 

The unnamed Island in the left-hand bottom corner of the map 
is Timor: S.ABO, Ro}mn. and Tuca Cftfincana arc islands of the 
Sawu group, south-west of Timor, 

LUCA VTAC is the ^ isTand of gold ^ (see page 67 supra). 
.ANGAMAN major and MINOR appear to derive their names 
from the Andaman islands: while, so far as their position Is con¬ 
cerned, * Ltita Tantbini \ of Women \ and “ abandoned town 

^ Luca Piato \ w^rt encountered by a boat carried southwards 
through the strait of Ball (see page 66 .ru^m): LUCA .ANTAR.A b 
the ' Terra .AtisiraHs ' which Eredia cbims to have * discovered ^ 

40. Folio S8 V. 

Drawing of a small cross In a dotted circle about 2j4 inches 
in diameter, 

4L Folio 59 R. 

THIS CROSS APPEARED IN THE SKA^: 24th ^^ovember, 
!6G2 ,A fulbpage drawing of the apparition described in Part It 
Chapter 12 (page 74 supra)^ 
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42. Folio 60 R. 

'* CAarflgrafiJffc defcripiioH pf the district u/ Mnincs', i6Q2 
A.D." A map on roughly the same scale as that on Folio I I V, but 
with fewer names: the only noteworthy addition is an entry 
“ DISTRICT OF JOR " above " S«»e Vjon \ 

43, Folio 60 V, 

“ ChoTOgrapkic desertptim oj the Prom&ntnry o/ 

map showing the southern portion of the Peninsula, with the 
islands and part of the Sumatran coast, on a somewhat smaller scale 
than the map on Folio 45 R: only two points are worth mentioning: 
the more southern island marked ' Pulo Siquijan ’ in the other map 
Is here called * LAD! and the unidentift^ place ' Chei^ ' in the 
map between Folio 11 and 13, Is shown near the Resang River, 
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44. Folio 61 R. (5fe phot&^rspkk rc^oductioH: Plate VI,). 

*' Ckoro^Tspkk description of the Straits of Smeapura and 
Sabbem, 1604 A.Dr 

This is a ver>' interesting map showing the extremity of the 
Peninsula and part of the Sumatran coast. 

SAMATR.’\. Sumatra. 

.AEQtTNOC, Equator. 

SI.ACH. Siak. 

F.STREITO DE S.ABAM. * Strait of Sabam * f.c., the strait 
between Sumatra and Kundur. 

Polo Cariman. Pulau Carimon, or Kerimun. 

Polo ambilas. Apparently Pulau Temblas. 

SABAM. Kundur. 

Alan Alan. Apparently Pulau Lalang. 

Pulo duri. Pulau Duret. 

Pub buaia. Apparently Pulau Buaia. though this is further 
South. 

Pulo buron. Apparentiv Pulau Bumng. 

ESTREITOS. Straits.' 

Pulo Cutot. Pulau Kukub. 

Tanjon buro. Tanjong Bulus. 

UJONTANA, Ujong Tanah. 

Rio pule. River Fulai. 

Salat Tubro. Selat Tebrau, the Johore Strait. 

Pulo Ular. Pulau Clar, apparently Pulau Merambong. 
Turucan, That is, Terusan (Malay), ‘Giaruiel’, 

Tanjon Ruca, That is. ‘ Tanjong Rusa the name is obsolete: 
Tanion Rusa. The shoals off this coast are known as Beting 
Kusah. 

Tana mera. Tanah Merah. 

SIXCAPCRA. Singapore. 

Sune bodo. Sungei Bedok. 

Tanjon Ru. Tanjong Rhu. 

Xalmdaria. Harbour Master's Office. 

Estreilo Velho. Old Strait. 

Estreito Nouo. New Strait. 

Blacan niati. Blakang Mati. 

45. Folio 61 V, 

“ ChoTO^raphic description of tke hcntity of Ike fortress of 
Atuar, founded by the '* Descobridor’* Manuel Grinko rfe Kredio, 
}604 A Dr 

.A large-scale map (about ^ mile to 1 inch) showing the mouth 
of the Muar River. 

On the north bank near the mouth Eredia marks * os mottos 
‘ the woods and further to the north * Tanfon Gsdin *, Tanjong 
Gading. 

Reading downwards from the top of the map, Eredia shows, 
on the east bank, ' ORTA IK) XAB.ANDAR ’ (' Harbour Master’s 
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Garden^), ‘ CASAS ^ (^houses) ' X.ABAKDAR1A ' C Harbour 
Master's Office*), */anc}ane^ (an unexplaliie<l iree^ perba|>$ Jauc- 
Le, jiiWi-ja-icif ficu$ benjamina)^ with ^FORTALEZA DE 
MUAR ’ (* Fortr^ uf Muar^) and ^A^ S. dc E^p^ranca* (The 
Church of ' Our Lady of Hope ') siLualed on the promontory al 
the nriouth of the river. 

On the south coast are marked * T^njtm Crobi>^ Taiijong 
Rerliau") and * Fad^^m* (Padang)* 

4b, Folio 52 R, 

THE \TCEROTj Di}ni Francisco dv Garntj^ Cimfti of F/rfC' 
gne^a, a»d Admiral 

THE FIRST EXPEDITION of discovery 
A halCiength drawing of the Viceroy^ with his coat of amts. 

47. Folio 62 V. 

THE VICEROY Ayres de Saldanha*\ 

“THE SECOND EXPEDITION of discovery". 

A half-length drawing of the Mceroy, with his coat of arms. 

48. FoUo b9 R, 

A stnall-scale map of Asia, from Java to 50^ Norths and from 
the River Ganges to Japan, 

49 . Folio V. 

.\ small-scale map of Asia, from Ceylon to 70'^ Norths and from 
the Caspian Sea to Thibet. 

50. Folio 7S R. 

" Tkc aarW; ancle fit h divided ifHa 2 purls, T karsts and 
Ophir 

A map of Europe, .Asia, and .Africa on a v^ry small scale, show¬ 
ing ihe River Indus as the dividing line between Tharsis and Ophir. 

51. FoHo 73 V. 

A map showing the countries on the north-east coast nf the 
Hav of Bengal. 

Eredfa marks TNDOSTAN (Hindustan), RIO GANGES (River 
Ganges), COCHO (une?cplafned: shown north-east from the mouth 
uf the Ganges), ACREA REGIO golden region*), RIO BE 
TARTARTA {* River of Tartary \ apparently the Trawaddy)^ 
PFCX)!' (the conntrj' of Pegu), TA.NGUT (apparently Taiinj^ 
near Rangoon), PEGU (the town, apEiareutIv Rangoon),, Rio 
Cnsmin (the Irawaddy), SYRIAN (Syriam), LAOS (Laos), SYAM 
(Siam), CAAIBOJA (Camboia). In addition, he gives three 
notes:— 

“ TEGC, once BARACCRA, tmporhim of the coanirv of 
Aitay*\ 

** SVRI.AN means * Ptainnce of Syria * 

"TANGL'T or TANGOU mmm ^Province a! ^ 

52. Folio 77 V. 

A map of Asia, from Sumatra to 60'^ North, and from the River 
Ganges to Japan. 

53. Folio 78 R, 
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A map uf Asia, frum Ceylun to SO Xt>rLh^ and from the 
Cas^pian to Thibet. 

54. Folio 78 

A map of Asia having Xova Zembla in the north-west comer, 
and extending eastwards as far as Lhe Desert of Lob, and southwards 
as far as Ceylon. 

55. Folio SI V. 

'^THF EXPKDTTIOX TX MERIDTONAL IXDIA 
Beneath these words is a coat of arms, with a represenlatbn of 
an efTete^looking bird and the (Latin) motto ' A DOVE CAME 
CARRYING A BRANCH 

56. Folio S2 R. 

PORTRAIT OF KAtAXUEL GODINHO DE EREDIA 
A three-quarter length drawing of the * Discoverer \ with his 
coat of arms: bis right hand rests on a globe^ on which are repre¬ 
sented certain lands and islands^ with three names, JA\'A„ JAVA, 
and LUCA .AX'TARA; the shape and situation of these hinds ap- 
proxlnmles tn that shown on the ‘ TYFCS ORBfS TERRARPM^ 
(between folio 33 and 35), 


APPENDIX H, 


EREDIA^S OTHER WORKS. 

1. REPORT OX THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE: 1597- 
1600. 

2. A letter: 1599, 

3. History of the Martyrdom of Luix ifonteiro Coutinho: 

t6is/ 

L TREATISE OX OPHiR: 1616. 

5. Mappemonde: r. 1618. 

L REE^RT ON THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE: 1597- 
1600. 

;V Portuguese transcript of Eredia's AfS is published in a small 
IkxjIvj Indian Orrlinances of The D>rd King Ehim Mantiel of 
Eternal Memory. 

An accurate report on the Golden Chersonese wTitten by the 
ancient Indian Cosmographer Manoel Godinho de Eredia, and other 
papers by .Antonio Louren^o Caminhaj Regius Professor of Rhetoric 
and Poetic, Lisbon. At the Royal Press, 1SD7 A.D.^' 

The British Museum has a copy of this book: No. 9056 a 9 
(General Catalogue), Caminha he possessed the MS of this 
work, which he describes as ** one of the most valuable records in 
our literature The Report Is entitled IN FOR MACAO Da .A urea 
Chersoneso^ ou Peninsula, e das flhas Auriferas, Carbunculas, e 
Vromaticas. 
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Eredia mtisl have written his MS between 1597 and the end of 
1600: he twice nieitons the furmer date (pp, 229 and 244 iH/nj), while 
the jitiale (p, 2SS infra) contains a reference to the Viceroy Fran¬ 
cisco da Gama^ who was succeeded by Ayres de SaJdanha in 
December, 1600, 

So far as is known, ihb REPORT has not been translated inhj 
any other European language. 

An English rendering follows. 

REPORT ON THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE OR PENINSIXA, 
AND ON THE AURTFEROCS. CARRCNCLXAR 
AND AROMAT5C ISLANDS, 

DRAWN UP BV 

MANOEL GODINHO DE EREDIA 
COSMOGRAPHER. 

Faithfully translated from an old Manuscript in our possession. 

The Golden Chersonese, or Golden Peninsula, is a pari of the 
continental mainland of India extra-Ganges; it commences at the 
narrow Isthmus of Tana^arin in eleven nr twelve degrees of North 
latitude, and thence extends towards the Equator till it comes to an 
end, terminating in the Promontory called formerly Maleucolone, 
and now Sincapura, or Ujontana, which is situated in exactly one 
de^ee of North latitude. 

As this part of the continent surrounded by different seaSr it 
is called * Peninsula ^ or * Chersonese \ which amounts to saying that 
It is alinost am IsLind, as explained by Appian in the first Part of 
his Book on Cosmography in Chapter XV^il. 

For on the western coast it is washed by the Gangetic Gulf or 
Gulf of Bengala: on the eastern coast it has the Sea of China, called 
the Eastern Ocean^ or Sene Ocean, and the Great Gulf: and on the 
southern coast it abuts on the Southern Sea, or Sea of l-antchidolj 
and the unknown Ocean: hence it is only on the north that this 
lund^ called ^ Peninsula ^ nr * Chersonese \ i$ joined to the rest of 
the mainland of India eslra-Gangfs by the aforesaid narrow isthmus 
of landr 

This Peninsula was so celebrated among all the ancient writers, 
especially Curiius. Strabo. Pliny, Pomponnis Mela and others on 
account of the manv laree gold-mines, which existed therein, that they 
all commonly called it * Land of Gold *, 

So Ptolemy in his Geography^ in his eleventh Table of Asia, 
calls it by the name of * Golden Chersonese ' or ^ Golden Peninsula \ 
which is the same thing as * quasl-isLand of Gold\ and if in those 
day^ the gold of this country was known in such far-distant places 
as Eeypt, Italy, and Greece, one Tnight with greater reason to-day 
search for all the minerals of the golden land, and investigate its 
secrets, for the Peninsula in question is within the territory and 
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tinder the jiirisdktion of the most furtunale Crown of PortugaJ^ 
hailing betn acquired by the iri%^indble Captain AfFonso de Albu¬ 
querque^ when with hi$ veteran army he conquered the very impor¬ 
tant town of ^[alaca with its cciebrated port in the year 1S02: 

It has been said that the town of ^lalaca is identical with 
Tucola, but I should hesitate to maintain this identification; for 
Ptolemy drew up his Tables in the year 16S after the Birth of 
Christ our Redeemer, during the Pontificate of Aniceto the First, 
while, according to the Maiain annalSr ^lalaca was founded by 
Parimi^ura, a Javanese of Balamhuan. in the year ISOS, in the 
rime of King Dom Joao the First, called ihe Bastard* 

It w'as called ^lalaca because Pariml^jura built his first dwelling 
near a targe tree called Mahra'. this, the Alyrabolan tree, grew all 
along that coast, which was then desolate and deserted and full of 
wdexis and groves, never Inhabited by any people of culture and 
civilization, but only by some fishermen called Saletes^j or Pirates, 
and sea-robbers. 

So Taco] a ought to be identified with another port on the same 
coast j for it was then famous and was frequented by substantial 
merchants from Alexandria^ like the port of Alalaca at the present 
day. 

It n’tay very well be that Taqola was the same as the port of 
Cala, or Calan, which lies in 4 degrees, the exact situation of Tacola^ 
as stated in the Tables of the anctenl geographers, and different from 
the latitude of Malaca which is situated in two and a half degrees. 

And Tacola may well be the port of Calan* not only on account 
of its latitude, but also b}' reason of a certain similarity of name, 
inasmuch a& by repetition throughout a long period It would have 
become corrupted, till from Tanacalan it w^as called Tacolan or 
TacoIaL and as means M^and ^ in the language of the 

^lalaiosH il ts dear that Tanacolan or Tanacalan is the same thing 
as ^ land of Calan this is shown even belter by the name, which 
simives until our own day, given to a point of land called Ujon- 
calan, meaning ^ Point of Cakn/ corruptly called liincalan; this 
dearly proves that the port of Calan was a metropolis. 

So the mutations and changes of thb world mav' have altered 
these names, for experience shows us similar chances ever>' da^" 
w'hen some misfortune befalls stime dty„ town* or place, it is as a 
rmill abandoned ^vith a view to the establishment of a new one at 
another site nr place: this w^as formerly done in Europe, and the 
same thing has been done in our day by the King of Tor: since he 
last met with destruction and ruin, wrought by I he viclortous 
captain Dorn Paulo de Lima Pereira, this King has never desired to 
return to his Court of Jor: he has preferred completely to abandon 
his celebrated Fort Cottabattu, which was the stronghold of his 
Empire, and has made another new Court and Town hv the River 
of Itjnntana on a high hill called Batusavar^ where his son Raja 
Rade now reigns, in amity with ihe Portuguese, for the old King 
died in the year 1597, 
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Malaca is situated on ihc western coast Lhe Golden Cher- 
sonese^ almi^st at the rivcr-lMir, right at the loot of a beautiful 
hill and along lhe banks of a large river. 

The Town b at present dUided into four parts, or conrLt>an- 
ments. 

The first (jI these divisions b occupied by the petsple in Lhe 
city and the fortress: it is entirely surrounded with forts and stout 
w^alls and splendid bastions cnnstrucled of stone and moriarp with 
numerous brass cannon. 

The second dhision b occupied by the people on the opposite 
side of the river, and is called the country of Tanjan Upe: it 
eictends towards the ^ Mestral' or North-east; it b also called the 
Country of the Bendarab Rampart. 

The third division is occupied by the people of llher and Buchet 
China; it extends from the fortress towards the ^ Siroca ' or South¬ 
east. 

The fourth divi^on is occupied by the people who live on the 
banks of the river; it Is properly called the dLstrict of Sabba; it 
extends, like the river itself^ towards the * Tramontano ’ or North. 

So in these four areas there are all told sis hundred married 
Portuguese and landed proprietor^p and in addition two thousand 
subjects including Christians, Idolaters^ and Mauinethbtas or Moros. 

Malaca is a Bishopric: it maintains a number of churches, and 
also four convents of Mendicant Orders, namely. Apostles of the 
Company of Jestis, Capuchins of S, Francisco^ Dominicaos^ and 
Auguslinians. w-ho throughout all those parts perform most noble 
service for Onr Lord God and for Christianity; it also maintains 
the Sacred D>nfratemity of Mercy and some Hospitals; lastly, the 
said town b administered and governed by a nobleman. His 
Majestyb Captain and Governor. 

'With regard to the latitude and pof-itinn of the place and its 
port, we will state briefly that the situation of ihe fortress n! Malaca 
lies In the torrid rx)ne or burning zone, above which the constellations 
and signs of .^ries and Virgo usually travel: it Is situated practically 
on the Equinoctial, or but little removed therefrom, on^ a parallel 
which runs at two and a half degrees of North latitude, in front of 
the first eJimate. 

That being the caset its inhabitants might rightly be called 
Ampkidans^ or Equinoctials, this being the name applied by the 
geographers to all the people of the Equator, or Equinox, because 
they enjoy days and nights of equal length (nr almost equal length, 
being twelve hours and nine minutes) on account of the slij;ht 
distance from the Equinoctial; moreover, they invariably have four 
solstices, namelv. two high solstices, when the sun passes verticatlv 
above ^falaca. being situated In Arles and Virgo, during March and 
September, and two other, low, solstices, when the sun retires during 
its greatest declination through each of the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn: this movement of the sun thus gives four shadows to the 
Malacanos or Amphidans. 
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And ^though Alfragano and Sacrobosco (In the third treatise 
on the Gbbe) and MonteregiOj Cardann^ Copernico^ and many 
others aver that the Malacanos should enjoy double seasons, that h 
to say^ two summers, two winters, two springs^ and two auitioins, 
and although their arguments may be cortect^ yet e?eperience shows 
that owing to some peculiar secret of nature, the truth is contrary 
to expectation regarding this poinij as well as regarding the condh 
tioii of the torrid zone. For, throughout the district of Malaca, it 
commonly rains al all seasons of the year, irrespective of the natural 
order of the seasons or points of time. 

Other marvel bus secrets j too, are disclosed: for instance. In 
October the waters of the sea rise higher than In other months: 
South winds and Norih-west winds always bring more furious storms 
and tempests than other winds; aged people live longer here than in 
other countries in spite of being subjected to fits prttduced by the 
wind, which become very dangerous when they attack the stomach. 

In many parts of ^lalaca, especially at Baturandan, one finds 
that in some spots the earth contains extensive coloured veins, w^hite, 
mulberrj', blue, vermilion or scarlet, yellow, and green, clearly 
demonstrating the presence of silver mines* for the miners of Xew 
Spain follow up these coloured veins when searching for silver* 

The gold-mines of Malaca are dealt with during the course of 
this treatise or report on the f‘eiiinsula or Golden Chersonese, so no 
further details are required regarding the mines in ^lalaca. 

.\s to the other kingdoms, such as Patane, Pan, Jor or Batu$auar, 
Pera, Queda, Juncalan, and Tanacarym, which he within the limits 
and within the jurisdiction of the Peninsula, we shall make special 
reference to each of them, since they are lands aintaining ores of 
gold, and of tin or “ Cahym 

Jor or Hatiiisauar, the metropolitan Court of the ^lalaios, lies 
situated on the Promontory of Sincapura in one degree of North 
Latitude, where the land of the Golden Chersonese comes tu a 
t«>inL, and therefore the King of jor is called " Raja Ujontana 
which is as much as to $ay. ** King of Land’s End ” or of ' Finis 
terrae The present ruler is named Raja Rade: he is the greiit- 
great-grandson of the last King of Malaca. 

The Empire of the Malaios was founded in Pat lane by Tuan 
Mabio, the first Emperor, who w^as chosen in the third year before 
the Birth of Christ, during the lime when Hert>d of Ascalon, the 
pagan, was on the throne; the seat of the Empire passed to Pan, 
then to Malaca. and is now established at Baltisauar. 

The iMalaios are all Serracenoa or Morbeos; their appearance 
is usualiv very pleasant and handsome, though they have no full 
beards: they wear their hair short, and curl It to look elegant and 
prelly; their colour is between white and dark-yellow ringed with 
red, usually called chestnut or brEjwn. 

I’hey go curiously clothed, for they wear a low-cul shirt which 
they call the “ Bujn *\ made of very fine cloth, s^imetimes white. 
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someuines dyed, either with different celonrs, or with the colour called 
mnl berry, which they call Cacumba 

As a covering for the lower half of the body they go swauied 
in wide Choromandel cloths; and for bead^es-i they wear a piece 
of silk rolled round the head like the coils of .i cobra; ihe natives 
call it a “ Destar 

For arms^ they use a dagger of Charimaiua steel, called the 
which they always wear in their belts. They go bare¬ 
footed. 

They are continually chewing certain aromatic leaves called 
Bi'lre lempered with Ume and Areca a certain kind ol Indian 
Nut. 

They make e.\tensiv€ use of precious perfumed unguents, rose- 
water^ sweet-scented leaves and ciovest their head-dress or ‘ Dcstar " 
is always adorned with roses and daisies. 

Speaking generally, the Malaios are witty and merry, very fond 
of music and dandng and the dances of certain girls called tije 
Ramuas "; hence they are much addicted to luxury and pleasure. 

As merchants they do but small business, seeking no more 
profit and gain than will suffice to provide the wherewvU^l of 
existence; all they make is immediately spent in eating and drinking 
to the sound of music and the concerted playing of certain small 
drums called ** Rabanas " and flutes called “ 

The houses in which they live are built of wood and covered 
with thatch, that is to say, with the leaves of uncultivated wild 
Palms called 'Wipeiras'^ whence they obtain the white ''Nlpa*'- 
winOp 

They use certain boats called " balios ” for the transport of 
merchandise, and for ordinary^ sendee in navigating the rivers, they 
employ other, small, bowats which they call '' baiide$ or naban- 
for naval warfare they use “ I^ncharas or ** tanih 

The native weapons of the country are arrows, blow-pipes, darts 
called and also Turkish lances and swords: though at 

the present day they use our arms both defensive and offenave, and 
are employing them in the course of the present fierce war which 
they are waging against the treacherous and insolent Acheni, King or 
Kmperor of the Northern coast of Samatra, because he has tyranni¬ 
cally poss^sed himself of this Kingdom, which according to the 
rights of the case, belongs to the King of Jor or Batiisauar, or rather, 
I should $ayj to his son Raja Achem as being the grandson of Raja 
ilan^or 

These Malaios, then, are so lacking in curiosity and ambition, 
that they have never attempted to understand the nature and consti¬ 
tution of their owm native land nor its secrets, such as the gold- 
bearing ores and metals, except tn so lar as lime itself of its own 
accord has disclosed them w'hcn the gold and tin appear on the 
ridges and mountains and rocky cliffs, as well as in the fields and 
streams, which commonly happens at many places in the Peninsula, 
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a 5 h alleged by persons of credit and authority and vouched for by 
the XabandaF ''of Muar^ who has on several occasions found grains 
of gold in the streanrs on the coast of Ujon Tana or of Jor; which 
shows clearly enough that the whole of this country^ is auriferous. 

This is amply confirmed by what 1 saw with my own eyes when 
I stayed at Malatiia during the time of Captain Dorn Francisco da 
Costap in the year IS 12. 

For 1 remember when I was waJking towards a certain estate 
and garden of mine, I passed along by the shores and streams of 
'Fanjon Cpe, about a league away from the site of the fortress of 
^^abcap when 1 met some Mononcabos or Maiaios with sieves with 
which they stood sifting the sands of the shore along the coast: 
wishing to observe what happenedp I saw^ in the sieves some grainy of 
gold mixed with the sand; and they assured me that by employing 
this method every^ day they obtained very often a pardao each, son’av 
times more, sometimes less; thus they made their livingp as is well 
known. 

There can be no doubt, therefore^ that extensive gold-mines 
exist in the territory' of Malaca, especially in certain mountains 
such as the mountain of Gunoledan, which is so venerated both by 
Malaios and by foreigners that the belief is universal that this moun¬ 
tain is the Terrestrial Paradise; and they imagine, moreover, that 
it contains the enchanted Court of the first Queen of ^fakca called 
“ Putrigun&lcdijti 

Patane was the hr^t seat of the Empire of the ^lalaios; its site 
lies on the Eastern coast of the Peninsula in seven degrees of KotXh 
latitude; it is one of the famous Oriental ports with an extensive 
trade and commerce; it contains ev-en at the present day large gold¬ 
mines which have b^n discovered in the mDuntains and ranges and 
in other parts of the territoiy' along the course of the River of Cea, 
where one finds a large quantity of gold In the form of dust and 
small grains, which is taken for sale to the port of Malaca, as is 
well-known to the captains and merchants of the latter place, who 
always buy it for the trade with Choromandek 

J remember seeing a piece of this gold from the River of Cea; 
it was a gold-nugget shaped like a small onion, with roots like a 
plant; it was in the house of Ninaborneo Chelim, a very Urge trader 
and merchant. 

Pan was the second seal of the Empire of the .Malaios: Its site 
lies on the Eastern coast of the Peninsula, in three degree of Xorth 
latitude; the port b just as much frequented by merchantSp because 
of the gold from its auriferous mines: it contains the best and largest 
gold-mines in the whole Peninsula: it was from here, one presumes, 
that there came the gold which fonned the subject of the ancient 
trade with Alexandria or Grand Cairop which parsed by way of the 
Port of Calan^ or of the Port of Tanasorlr or Tana Sophir (which 
is nowadays called Tanasorin) through the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf 
in the following manner. 
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The Affrasatat or Guelves, which arrived fruni india in this 
strait of the Arabian Gulf, diischargieid their cargoes of spices and 
gold at the Port of Cogaer, situated on the Red Sea, and from this 
Port they were carried by land to Cana which stood on the edge or 
bank of the River Nile, which was three daj's’ journey from Cogaeri 
thence they travelled by boat, so that in a few days they would 
reach Cairo, whence the}' ivere distributed to the other provinces of 
Natolia, and Europe. 

Thus the lands which are within the tetritoty and jurisdiction 
of the Crown of Pan are auriferous: since in the rocky cliffs and in 
the hardly-accessihle quarries there has been found a great quantity 
of gold, w'hich is nowadays taken to the port of MaJaca for sale. 

So much so, that the King of Pan sent from Adea a beautiful 
piece of gold-stone two and a half yards in length, as a present for 
the Captain and Governor of Malaca, Jo^ da Silva: who, out of 
curiosity to see gold in this form, ordered the piece of gold-stone to 
ije broken at once in his presence; enclosed in the inside there was 
found a vein of gold a yard wide: this happened iu the year 1SS6, 
and was well known to the people of that day. 

Pent IS much frequented and is the principal port for the trade 
in Tin or *' Ca^ay/t " in large slabs: its site lies on the Western coast 
of the Peninsula, in five degrees of North latitude; here there have 
been discover^, in the ranges and mountains within its jurisdiction, 
Such large mines of tin or coiiiyn ", that every year more than 
three hundred dares ” of tin are eittracted to supply the factory 
of the Captain of Malaca, and the trade of the merchants front 
india. 

Cala or Calan is another port for the trade in tin or “ eatayn " 
in sn^l stabs called ' lock-slabs its site ties on the Western coast 
of this Peninsula in four degrees North: here too there have been 
found some mines of tin or " cahyn ", in the mountains and ranges, 
BO that every year there are extracted iherefrom more than one 
hundred and fifty bares " of " calayn 

Panagin is the name of a copious river which extends as far as 
the sources of the ri%'ers of Aialaca; hence are extracted each year 
more than one hundred “ bares ” of “ calaytt 

Rombo (a place where the livers of Malaca spKng and derive 
their sources) as well as the Panagin, contains some iron-mines, and 
it is said that it also has a little gold in the mountains and a great 
quantity of tin in the fields and fiat land. 

The truth of this assertion is evident from the fact that four 
“ bares " of tin or " calaya " in the form of * lock slabs ’ were sold 
to me by a Morisco Monamcabo who came from Rombo to Mahica 
by riwr during a space of four days' journeying. 

Ljon Calan or Juncalan is a well-known port for the trade in 
tin: its site lies on the Western coast of the Peninsula in eight 
de^ecs of North latitude: the natives say that some lead and iron 
exists in the lands within its limits. 
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All tht tin abdve referred to fe extracted in the foUowing jnan- 
tier the earth IS dug out of the mountains and placed on^tain 
ublte where the ear^ is dispersed by water in such a way that o^ 

in day moulds and by a process of casting is converted into 

”> or Into smlli slabs which are 

tailed lockalabSj uf two hundred and fifty slabs to the '‘’bur." 

Qtieda, a ve^ ancient and famous port for the trade in white 
P^^r Md round black pepper, lies situated on the \\ estern coast 
of the Fen^ula m sis ^ees of North latitude; pepper is found 
lere in such large quantities that it comiuooJy constitutes tlie cariro 
u the or Cirr/irer from .\f«a, kides su^ityfeg he 

lactury ui the Captain oi AJalata, ' ^ ^ 

^rir or Ta^ Sorin is a port situated on the isthmus of 
r^i^row ^d, on the Western coast of the Golden Chersonese or 
tiolden Pemnsuia, m ten or twelve degrees of North latitude 

Cleans 'Mand ” and “ W' a certain grass t^erv 

“ the port IS callerl " Tana SonV ” or - Land of 
gl-S< the Sorir 

As port is situated at the cuitimencenneDi that is to sav 
\Z Dlace"' tiolden Chersonese, it constitutes the meet 

Sti! f I merchants from Alexandria, Guzaralia 

Lid '“tJostan, other oriental nations, on account uf the 

Sum .f r‘ht' there, through 2e 

reason that the ancient writers such as Curlius 
^ fcnew it as the port of the Land of 

SSc. ^ *>y Pt«Jetny in his eleventh geographical 

although they were acquainted with the gold-mines of the 
Pennean mountmns, .^turias, Galina, and the RiverTefo 

oSr h^die" "3me “ Land of^ld ” 

ClfeLmese!^ portion of land which constitutes the Golden 

noft of "^nbr’' of Tanasorir was the ancient 

fwft of ^phir mentioned by the writer Josephus in Book Vm 
Ch^ter 2, where he says that Sobmpn sent fe rr^Sonf Jnd l 

'“'r »i uoid* 

of r^iA It ^ GoWen Chersonese has always been the bud 

^ Sorir is the Orient irrof 
^phir, for tie difference between the names b sifeht ^ iKp 
pronunciahon almost identical. 

oi Solomon came from the 

- « S 
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Our inlentiOT, how^^ver, is not to mvestigatt that qtiestiwPj but 
merely to deal with the mines of Gold, $liver^ and tin or ** c^^cyn 
and with the pepper^ tor the information of the Princes of Europe' 
SO after the bridest reference to that matter, we now consider what 
the land of the Peninsula produces. 

I'he Peninsula has dense forests with trees of scented 
C(^laf 7 ibii'\ Camphor, Bejuim", and some Cinna- 
mon, also Indigo and Cassia^ besides a great deal of Pepper, both 
round and large or long, in addition to a large quantity of aromatic 
" Bctre"', and ‘\■l^c^■^l ' Or Indian Kut, as well as some Braiil- 
Avood or Sappan, and an abundance of Ginger, Tamarinds, Saffron, 
l(i¥ii:ons and Casumbus *\ 

The woods and forests usually consist of groves toniiiming 
trees which yield Pitch, Gum, and Resin, also iledidnal plants 
and anii-tosdns, as well as herbs wdth powerful properties, some 
useful in medicine and others producing aiauy man^eJbus results, 
for some ate attractive and binding, others digestive and purgati^'e. 

Lastly, in this Peninsub are to be found the best and most 
tasty fruits in the world, such as the delidotis Dunoes", 
Mdngosm ", “ T^mpoiis ** Rambf^i ”, " Ramboias ”, 

“ Champadas ” and “ Lankas" or Coco-nuts from palm-tre^, 
besides a large quaiuiiy of pJaniains or Indian Figs, many 
Grapes, Mafigas*\ *'Jacas", -Melons, Cucumbers, 

W'aier-melons, Pineapples, Oranges, Citrous, Lemons, Lim^, 
Sugar-Cane, Vams, Grains of every kind, Sagti ” or Tapioca, 
which serves as bread and is a staple food, as ivell as many 
varieties of rice, garlic, onions, and ali kinds of other vegetables in 
great abundance, in addition lo white wines which the natives call 
Amt or ” Uraca ”, made from Coco-PiVlms as Avell as from wild 
Palms which are called or "*Nipas^\ 

In the jungle and in the mountains are found many Elephants, 
Rhinoceroses or ” Badd&s ”, ■ ” or Civet-cats, Anmau " 

or "VRe/noa”, large Snakes, Porcupines, Stags or Deer, Hares, 
Bulls or wild BufTalces; besides a large number of Apes or 
iVJlonkeys, and a variety of insects* 

Above aJl, there lives in the Peninsula the animal called 
Bruati ", so powerful and resistant, that it is impossible to wound 
its body, although it may receive many slabs with spears or slashes 
with choppers. 

Moreover, the country contains a number of beautiful birds, 
such as Peacocks, Faitots, Partridges, Doves, Jungle Fcjwlj and 
numberless other birds with feathers of various colours; many of 
wbich are delightful by reason of their sweet melodious songs or 
the beauty of their plumage. 

On the surface and at the bottom of the rivers are found many 
crocodiles or ver>^ large and frightful Lizards, some of which are 
white; I remember 1 once saw” one five fathoms long; and one 
snake w^as found m huge that forty men could scarcely lift it^ 
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Lastly^ ia Lht* Feninstila there exist plants with such powerlul 
properties that their eflecl3 cause univer^ surprise and astonish- 
Tiient; ^ is seen in the .case of the poisonous *' /po^* tree. 

The “ I pi) ** is a tree with a deadly poison; should its juice in 
any manner come into contact with a wound, however slightly the 
skin be broken, instant death results, and the same eifect occurs if 
it be drunk; if the leas^ drop of the juke should happen to fall on 
the body, very severe agony is caused; lastly^ there is no antidote 
for this poison, so it were well that dl should know of it in order 
that ever>' one may avoid it. 

!i^urely, too, it h the cause oi no small wonder that nature 
should create stones in the inside and in the middle of fruits, such 
as the Slone in the Coco-nut and in many other fruits, or that 
nature should produce stones in the liver of animals, such as the 
stone in the Porcupine, the stone in the Cow, the stone in the Hare 
and in nther ^inials- but to deal with these would require a 
special Treatise; we cannot discuss them, further in the present 
Report which is concerned with atiriferous mineral. 

To conclude entirely with the Feninsub, I will relate a curious 
phenomenon which occurs at the mouth and entrance of the River 
Fanagim: here there are dense thickets of Bamboos, and among 
them there grow' tw^o very tall Stout Bamboos which are set in such 
a manner that one of them tow'ers over the other; now it is an 
actual fact that by day and by night huntan voices are heard 
proceeding from these Bamboos; one of them says that 

is to say, '■ Enough ", and the other replies Boion *% w'hich is as 
much as to say Not yet 

f alwa}^ regarded this as a worthless faiiy-lale, until x^ffonsu 
Vkentc, Ambassador to .Achom, assured me that he personally 
heard these voices saying “ mda bohn when he went to this 
place on the Panagim for the sole purpose of observing this most 
curious occurrence in the year 

Samalra, Ptolemy in the twelfth Table of his Geography 
treats of the very ancient Island Taprobana which is to-day called 
the famous Samatra, endowed with such great riches: since in 
andent times its geog^s^^htcat Siluation was wrongly stated owing 
to inaccurate reports, 1 will now make a close exaTninaiionT so to 
speak, of its exact position^ 

'Fhe Island Samaira lies situated exactly on the Equinoctial 
in such away that the Equinoctial divides it into two parts: thus, 
that portion of land which extends from the Equinoctial to five 
degrees of Korth Tatitudep is called die Tramonlane or Northern 
Land, its proper designation being the Land of the Province and 
Kingdom or Empire of Achem; die other portion of land,^ extending 
from the Equinocdal to five and a half degrees and ending with 
a point which lies in sis degrees of South btitude. Is called the 
Southern Land, its proper designation being the Land of the Gold 
Region, or the Prorince and Kingdom of ^ilonamcabos; this 
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country is divided again into two portions, the Western coast be¬ 
longing to the Crown of MonanicaboS, and the Eastern Coast, 
belonging to different Crowns and called the Land of Pepper. 

The Empire of Achem originated with Sidimorogon, the first 
Emperor, chosen in the year 1406 after Christ, during the Pontifi¬ 
cate of Gregorio the Twelfth, and the succession has always re¬ 
mained in the same Royal House continuously down to Rajamancor 
who was treacherously assassinatc'd by Paduca Siri Soltw in order 
that the latter might thus become King or Emperor of Acheiu; he 
rules to-day, but these dominions rightfully belong not to hirn but 
lu the King of Jor or Ratusauar, or rather, f should say, tu his sou 
Raja Achem as being the Grandson of Rajamancor. 

Within the Empire of Achem are included several other 
Kingdoms and Principalities, such as that of Pedir, Pacem, Gori, 
Anc ac an, Ara(an, Ticu, Barus, and Priamon, which are all Vassals 
and Tributaries of the Imperial Crown of Achem. 

Thus the boundaries of the territory and jurisdiction of the 
Empire of Achem begin at the Port of Priamon on tlie Western 
toast of Siaraaira and continue along the N’orthern creist thereof 
until they reach the Port of AraQan on the Eastern coast, which is 
entirely peopled by Battas, folk who eat human flesh. 

Perlat is the place where they discovered the unceasing springs 
of Earth Oil; its situation lies on the Eastern coast of Samalra in 
four degrees of North latitude, within the territurial limits of 
.Achem, 

The soil in this area of Perlal is So ‘ oliferoua ' and full of oil 
[hat when it is mked or dug with mattocks, this Earth Oil called 
‘ Minsat Tanna ' wells up from underground in such quaotities 
that several clay-vessels or jars are filled daily, so that the whole of 
the Eastern coast to Jamboaer Point is supplied with oil for burn¬ 
ing in the lamps at night. 

In the interior of Sumatra lies a salt-water lake containing an 
astonishing number of ‘ Taynha'-fish: from this lake a certain 
amount of salt is obtained for the use of these very wild people. 

And now I am finished with the Province of the Empire of 
Achem, and below I deal with the Empire of Manancabos, a very 
ancient Crown. 

The Province of the Kingdom of Manancabos is called the 
Region of Gold: it comprises all that portion of land in Southern 
•Samatra which begins at the Port of Priamon on the Western Coast 
of Taprobana, and continues along the Southern Coast until it 
reaches the Port of Palinibao, situated on the Eastern coast; this 
portion of land is called the Golden Region or Region of Gold, on 
account of the many large gold-mines which have been found there, 
for the whole of this Country is auriferous, as may be seen by the 
gold in the rocky mountains and ranges of Campar, Andriguir, 
Siaca, Priamon, Tico, and Bams, and by the gold found in the high 
mountains of Guno Merrapi, and by the pebbles and the quarries 
of Batan Api, and by the flat lands of Padan, and by the streams 
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of the River of Sunetral and by thcKSe of Fancalan C^pas^ and lastly 
by the mineral-bearing lands of GalLan Mas. 

It notew'urthy that throughout this Region of Gold, the 
country is mountainous and rtigg^, well provided with mountain 
ranges and high peaks; such lands always produce a grater 
quantity of gold than the fields and flat lands. 

The Empire originated with ^fanancambinp the first Emperor, 
who was chosen in the year 1039 before the Birth of Chrbt^ during 
the Reign of Solomon, when the latter was building the Temple of 
Jerusalem; the succession has always remained in the same house 
and family down to Rajagaro who now occupies the throne, though 
he is not so powerful as his Governor or " Xadandar who during 
his tenure of office as " Xabandcr of Suneirat has grown so rich 
by means of the gold-trade that in his house the gold-dust is 
meai^ured in measuring-tubs just as one measures out wheal, and 15 
stored In '' Mddandi or ^lartavan jars. 

The King’s Court is situated in the centre of the Region of 
<.iold, at the place called Galian Mas, where he is served by 
ManancaboSy so-called from ' Manancambm \ 

Having given a suffident acccmnt of the Golden R^ion, or the 
Kingdom of Manancalxis, I will now refer to the Pepper Kingdom 
atid the Crold Mines. 

The Pepper Country comprises the Territories of different 
( rownSp such as Palimban^ Jambe^ Andriguir, Campar, Siaca and 
Hencales; these are Ports for round black Pepper^ called Pepper¬ 
corns. Although pepper is obtainable in all these ports, the greater 
cjuahtity is to be ftmnfl in Jambe^ Andriguir, and Campar (which 
places usually produce all the Pepper required by the Captain of 
Malaca) and in the ports, and along the shores, of the Rivers which 
run right up into the Region of Gold. 

.Ml these Ports are situated on the Eastern coast of Soulhem 
Samatra. and are included in that portion of land which lies 
between the Kingdom of Pa I im ban and BencaEes or ArranGin. 

(^iunpar is the Port for gold; its site lies on the Eastern c^as^ 
of S^julhem Samatra, in one degree ftiuth; \\ possesses an abundanl 
River which e:^tends as far as the Regitm of tkild or Pancalan 
Capas, a place belonging to Manancaims, or to speak more ac¬ 
curately, as far as Sunetral, where is situated the Xabandar's office 
of the ** X(ib(i,^idnr " Chi ay C'hctin who controls the trade and the 
dealings in gold from the Golden Region. 

The King of Campar enjoys the profits of certiin gold-mines, 
especially the gold from the Shares and Banks of the Rivers in his 
lemtoryp and above all that from the Shores of the Snnetrat: this 
gtild Ls recovered in the following manner:— 

Every day certain men of the King^s house assemble^ armed 
with cieverly-de^dsed sieves, to sift the sande from the Shores and 
Banks of the streams which constitute the Sunctrat^ the River of 
Campar: and they alwaj's find the gold mingled and mixed with 
the sand in their sieves; in this way the King obtains a great deal 
of gold in the form of powder, like grains of mustard or fish-scales. 
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Gold in ihe shape of large fish-seals is recovered in the fields 
in the following manner:— 

The King’s Miners dig up the ground in the fields, and the 
earth therefrom is placed on tables in the sun to dry; after it h^ 
been dried by the heat of the sun, the gold api^ars in the emcks in 
the earth, which the miners crumble with their hands in order to 
separate the gold from it^ * . , 

Andriguir is also a Port for Gold and for large quantities of 
round Pepper; its position lies on the Elast coast of Sooth Samatra, 
in about two degrees South; the branches of its own River join 
with the River of Campar, so that it is po^ible to take ship from 
tine Port to the other along an inland waterway; gold is found by 
sifting the sand on the Batiks of this river, m in Campar; further* 
more, gold is found In the form of “ bnnjul ’ -pips in the plains 
of black soil. 

Priamon Is a port for gold* it lies atualed on the Western 
coast of Southern Samatra, in one and a half degrees South; it is 
a Manaiscabo Kingdom which was forcibly incorporated in the 
Empire of Achem, and pays to the latter a tribute of gold from the 
Golden Region* with which it communicates by means of its 
abundant River, much frequented by boats of the Jaos who carry 
salt for sale; this being the most ^'aluable commodity in demand 
along the whole of that Western coast of Samatra, 

Tico, also a Port for gold, lies on the Western coast of Southern 
.Samatra in half a degree of South latitude; it also was forcibly 
ihCorfHiratert in the Empire of Acheni^ and pays a Lribute of gold 
From Golden Region. 

Barus is a Port not only for gold, btit for a great quantity of 
Camphor, " Bejutm ", “ Ag«Ua ", " Calamba " Ciwl, Indigo and 
IvoTy'j besides some Cinnamonj S^ron, Ginger Ln great abundance, 
Cassia fistula, and Tamarinds: its position lip on the Western 
coast of Xorthem Samatra, in one degree of Xorth latitude. 

Finally, gold is found in a number of lofty Islands wbi^ are 
situated in this sea off the Western coast of Samatra, as in the 

following cases:— _ ,■ i 

.Antonio Rodrigues de Luna saihng in a Galliot of bis along 
this opposite, or Western, coast of Samatra, met with a storm and 
put in to shore for shelter: there the Negroes sold him a little 
gold which they said came from their Islands which lay within 
sight of that opposite coast of Samatra, and were called “ Pulo 
Mas", which is as much as to say “ Island of Gold 

. Antonio Dias Samatm, the Pilot -who was called ‘ Samatra ' 
because he was the first Portuguese to navigate that Western coast 
of Taprobana, also asserts in his log-books and navigation-papers 
that on this coast he came across Negroes who offered to sell him 
gold from mines in some Islands of gold. 

Diago Gil and Other Portuguese captured by the King of 
Achem assert the existence of a Golden Isle in the Sea off the 
Western coast of Samatra, opposite the point of Daya, since the 
inhabitant? thereof brought gold for sale to the Port of Achem, 
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The Xec^da Tinianaique of Mastilepatan iva 5 driven by a atorni 
from the poiiu of Gale in Ceilan towards the EquJnocliaL linSp 
ivhere he visited an Island of gold, for on making the land he 
happened to iind among the refuse in a furnace^ which had fallen 
to pieces with the lapse of time, some bars or piecs of gold under- 
neath at the bottom of the furnace; whereupon the Xecoda wanted 
to re-fit the Alfrtigata (or Gaelue) and Lagud in the creek at 
Batecala, 

The Xattandar^" of Skluar showed me a little gold from some 
Islands situated in the sea near the Port of Priamon^ and the 
Malay nr Manancabo who found it told me he had bran to this 
Island of gold: as proof of his statement^ he said it was well 
supplied with short Palms ’ivhich yielded small coco-nuts. 

The King of the ^laldivas, Dom Manoel^ was told by his sub¬ 
jects^ the Callns, that they had discovered an Auriferous Island 
containing Rat, sandy land, almost adjoining the Island Suadu. 

A few pearls and large numbers of S^-pearls are found on 
the shoals in the sea off Ujon, on the Western coa$t of Samatra. 

Bencales is a small Port producing excellent shad-hsh which 
yield the roes called Ttimbas of Bencales^ here is the per¬ 
manent residence of a Xadandar ” appointed by the King of Jor 
or Batusauar, for the place is annexed to bis Royal Crown. 

It is a peculiarity of the sea along this stretch of coast that 
the only fish which are found there are the shad-fish, whence they 
obtain the roes called " Tumbos^' of Bencales, which are usually 
sent for sale to the Port of Malaca. 

Pedir is the moat andent sea-port in Samatra; hither was 
brought all che gold and ivory of the country, for the trade with 
the Port of Tanasorir or Tanasophir in the Golden Chersonese of 
Malaca. 

Having now^ described the principal gold-mines of Taprobana 
and the Isles off the Western coast or opposite coast of Samatra, 
I will now mention ihe other especial products lYhich are charac¬ 
teristic of this land, but my account will be a brief onCj because the 
Aiature and constitution of the country is almost the same as in 
Malaca or the Peninsula. 

I’his is apparent from the fact that the thick woods contain 
Agmic ** Cdamha Camphor, Bejmm ", a little Cirtnatnon, 
Indigo, Cassia fistula, a large quantity of Pef:^r, both round as 
well as large or long^ besides a great deal of Aromatic Bdr^ ** and 
or Indian nut, Ginger, TamarindSp Saffron, ^*Cacumba*% 
and many Coco-nut palms and wild palms which produce the white 
Nipa ^'-wnnes. 

The forests and woods usually coutain trees yielding oily 
Pitch, Gunij Resins, ^ledicinal Plants, and herbs of such power 
that the properties which they contain excite wonder and astonish¬ 
ment. 

Moreover the island is well supplied with trees bearing tasty 
fruits, very similar to those of Malaca; and it also produces every 
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kind of grain, a great deal of Saga tapicM^a, and an infinite 
quamity of Rice, Honey, \Va?c, Butler^ Milk, 011^, Garlic and 
Onions, 

The mountains and ridges are Lhe home of numerous Large 
elephants. Rhinoceroses or " Badas Zibctas *' or Civet Cats, 
"" " or Remd&"\ many Porcupines, Deer qr Stags, Hares, 

and CO tint] ESS breeding cow's, besides a quantity of BuBaloes and 
wild Bulls, as well as great numbers of birds and fishes. 

So Samatra b very rich and prolific in provisions and white 
Xipii "-wines; above all^ it is beautified with a number of 
different flowers and watered with excellent springs of pure water. 

GREATER JAV.A. 

Marco Paulo the Venetian in Book HI Capter Xlll applies 
the name Greater Jaua to the Island which comprised the Empire 
of Mataron, while the Lesser Jaua^ so he states in the same book, 
lies situated in twenty-four degrees of South latitude, in the Sea of 
l^ntchidol or Southern Sea, and the unknown Ocean. 

1'he sLatement is confirmed by Ludovico Varlomano in his 
WTiLings and by many other Geographers; so Greater Jaua is an 
Island lying in the Sea of Lantchidol, its Northern coast being 
situated in seven degrees of ?5outh latitude and its Southern coast 
in ten degrees South: it runs rather from West to East, with mtire 
than a hundred and fifty leagues of coasl-Hne, than from Nurlh to 
-‘viulh, for its latitude covers not mure than two degrees, which is 
equivalent to thirty-six leagues. 

The Island is divided into many rrovinces and Kingdoms^ of 
which the principal ones are ihe following:—Sunda CaJapa, 
rherebon, Brondon, Sunibakj Japara, MandaliquCp Tuban^ 
i^iranian, l\inaruca, Palimban, Balamboan, and finally Matarim 
which holds imperial sway o^er the whole of Greater Jaua, 

The Empire of Mataron originated with Coja Bagar, the hrsi 
Emperor, chosen in the ^ear 106: that iSi later than (he Empire 
of Samatra* though other Malaio annals state the contrary, aUeging 
thal the Empire of Matanm is more ancient than Ihe Empire of 
Samatra, having been founded by Chiai Jauatp whence his suhjects 
railed themi^lves ‘ Janas ^ and the Island^ too, obtained its name, 
* Island of Jauat V I* also, am Inclined to think that this must have 
Ireen the case, for this Empire has akvays nourished and prospered 
exceedinglj% and the succession has continued in the house and 
Family of Chiai Jauat, dowTi to ihe Emperor Tuan who now Sti* 
hapf>ily fills the throne. 

'Fhe people of Jaua usually call themselves ' Jaos^ the colour 
of their skins is chestnut with a yellow tinge; they are of a fierce 
disposition, bold, daring^ and careless of death; clever^ skilful, with 
a mechanical turn of mind, and eager for any work which will bring 
them advantage and profit ; they are merchants^ great navigatorSi 
and bydrographers; moreover, they are fond of music, they go in for 
musical instruments, for balls and dances; they are also extremely 
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addicted to every furm of luxury and pleasure: oonsequenlly^ while 
they were Idolaters in olden times^ they now profess the MaumeLlian 
or Serracen Creed. 

The Land is most fertile, very luxuriattl and fresh^ one large 
orchard of thickly-growing^ sweet-seemed and aromatit trees, w^ith 
fruits similar to those of Mabca or the Feninsula; and it is more 
abundantly provided with provisioiis, meat, hsh, sheU-fish, rice^ 
grains^ and medicines^ than any other country in the Eastern Sea^ 
for each year there arrive at the port of Malaca more than two 
hundred boats, which are called Juntos and Tmg5cs^ resembling 
loaded with common rice, puht rice^ every kind of gram, 
ginger^ garlic, onions, butter, oilSp honey, wax, cassia fistula, a little 
cinnamon, tamarinds, coco-nuts, fowls, birds, saffron^ cscumbms 
every kind of medicinal herb, large quantities of meat, and pickled 
and dried fish; lastly^ they bring an enormous quantity of eartlicm- 
ware articles for daily use^ a large number of mats^ well^woven 
baskets^ rather curious and pretty, a$ well as other valuable fancy- 
articles, besides many kinds of weapons, such as Lances, darts, blovt'- 
t}i|>es, and rr/rer " for sale: in addition, they bring large quantities 
uf spices which they trade for other articles. 

Panaruca is a Port for trade and commeirce; the King ai this 
Kingdom was on intimate terms with the Piirtuguese and very 
friendly towards them: he gave a general perniission for the esta- 
fdishment of Christianity in his Terri lories; a start was made in 
I he year ISM, w'hen the Captain and Governor of Mahica was Doni 
Joan da Gama, by w'hiiae order and through the medium of Dom 
joao Rilxaro Gaio, Bishop of Alalaca^ Churches w'ere built and 
Crevsses erected in the place allocated for the Settlemeni of the 
Christians, who were mainlaJncd in the Doctrine by the Capuchin 
Monks of Sam Francisco: this Christian settlement is now c|intc 
abslishf^rl and destn^yed and entirely abandoned, 

Tu the year 1593 there occurred in Panaruca an alarming 
iiirirleiit which is ivonhy of remembrance: it happened thal up in 
the heigh Is of the Mountains and lofty summit there was an 
rrtipEinn of !^jme brim-stone mines^ act:oin|Minied by so great a I'rwir 
that all the [lenple of Panaruca were LiUerly lerrificii; for+ during a 
[itTicMl of eight days, there occurred continuous riimldlngs like 
thunder, and tlnshics of fire were emitted from (he ^Inuntains called 
the of Panaruca: during the w^hole of those eight days 

it rained such a quantity of ashes, or rather T should say^ so thick 
a sediment of ash fell from the atr, that all the fields, streets, 
squares, public places, and roofs of the houses were so piled up with 
ash, that the people could not pass along the high-wajira: moreover, 
the fact that the air was so thick and dust-laden or full of ash. 
caused such intense darkness and gloom that universal night seemed 
in prevail. 

Sunda is a metropnlitan sea-pnrt for the trade and commerce 
of Jaua: and is, therefore, much frequented by merchants from 
.Alexandria, Meca. Guzarata, Cambaya, Tndostan, and Chioaj as 
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well as by Malatos and other foreign peoples; so much so Lhni^ 
owing in the fame of its trade^ Duke ilauricio of Holland despatch¬ 
ed Cornelio de Ortiman with three Galleons and one Finnace in 
order that he might establish trade with Sunda^ should the three 
Galleons return Tilth a cargo of spices to Port in Holland; they did 
in fact arrive in safety, during the year 1597, 

:Mataron h the Imperial Court of Java; its mountains and 
ranges are said Ui contain large Gold-mines; while in nther p^ts 
of the Island extensive Mines of Sulphur, nitre, and ^veral colours 
of different hues have been discovered, 

Balambangan is Said to be a very rich Kingdom; il lies on the 
opposite coastj that is. Southern Coast of Jaua, where an abundant 
River containing Precious Stones was discovered; it produces preci¬ 
ous stones In such quantity and oi such quality that it out-rivals 
every' other mine, for the Precious Stones are measured out in 
nieasuring-^jars, just as one measures wheat. 

The Xecoda Saraca brought a little gold from the mines of an 
island which is situated off the Western Coast of Java; and it b 
certain that Gold exists in this Sea, because I have been assured by 
reliable people that these Islands contain Gold, which b taken 
therefrom to the Port of Sunda for sale. 

Lesser Jaua. Marco Paulo the V'enetian in the book above- 
mentioned ^ and Lodovico V'airtomano in his wi tings* assert the 
exbtence of the Lesser Jaua situated in the unknown Ocean, or the 
Sea of LanEchidoI, which is properly called the South Sea, in 
twe 4 sty-four degrees of South latitude; this is confirmed by other 
geographers; the same thing is alleged by Petro Plando and 
Baptbta in their Orbes £ err arum and .Atlases of the w^orld. 

The Lesser Jaua is divided into eight Kingdoms: the chief 
ones are Perleche, Fansur, Basman* Lambri, and Samarai* w'hich 
they say contain many spices never seen in Europe; the People of 
Lesser Jaua are wry fierce and utterly wild, so that the other 
Peoples of the surrounding Islands hold no intercourse with them 
for trade and commerce. 

Borneo. Some Geographers have held that the Island of 
Bomea and the Lesser Jaua are identical, but Borneo faJb to 
comply with all the conditions Tvhich Marcn Paulo the Venetian 
mentions in Book III Chapter XITI, where he says that the natives 
uf Lcs,ser Jaua are people of such ferocity that on account of their 
[latural inhumanity the other Xations hold no intercourse with 
them and do not communicate w^th them for purposes of trade and 
commerce; he also says that the Lesser Jaua contains an abundance 
of spices never seen in Europe. 

This does not apply to Borneo, where the People are quite easy 
to deal with, and hold intercourse with all the other people of the 
surrounding Islands; moreover, it docs not contain spices nev^er seen 
in Europe; in fact, Borneo does not contain all the known spices* 
there is no Clove. Nutmeg, or Mace, though there is a large quantity 
uf Camphor, ** ”, “ Catdmba ”, "5e;jfiwp Mercury, Indigo^ 
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and, generally speaking, the great majority of the production^ %vhich 
always occur in the Peninsula. 

So quite clearly Borneo Is not the Lesser Jaua, The Island of 
Borneo is situated exactly beneath the Equinoctialj in such a way 
that the EquincH^tial divides it into two parts, that 1$ to into a 
Northern and Snutheni part. 

The Northern part extends from the Equinoctial until it ends 
in seven degrees of Xorth latitude; the other, the Southern part, 
extends from the Equinoctial until it terminates in two degree of 
South latitude. 

So all the Xorlhem part is called the Province of Borneo, and 
the other, the Southern part, is called the Province of Magermacen, 

The pecjple hear a physical resemblance to the Jaos and for this 
reason some Geographers have said that the Island of Borneo was 
the Lesser Jaua, 

The Empire of Borneo originated with Chiaiborne, the first 
Empergr, chosen in the year IISQ, during the Pontificate of 
Alexandre the Third, and the succession has remained In the same 
house and Family down to Rajacapot^ who rules at the present day, 
enjoying friendly trading-relations with the Spaniards of Manila, 
and the Portuguese of MaLica. 

The Borneans bear a physical resemblance to the Malaios and 
have almost the same disposition, customs, clothes, arms, and re¬ 
ligion, being Serraceros, The Trees and fruits resemble those of 
the Peninsula, though Borneo yields a greater quantity of Camphor, 
and a certain amount of ,4ml>crgris is found in the sea off the point 
nf Saou^. 

The Land is auriferous* there being some Gold-inines in the 
high mountains called the Gun&s-banm^ w^here, they say, Hve 
certain white people, with long hair, w'ho hold no communication 
with the other people of the Island^ except on the occasion when they 
come down from the mountains to bring their gold for sale. 

The Country contains large mines of Copper and Brass, as is 
well known from the trade in those metals, 

Tanjonratos is a point of land In the Xorthem part of Bornea, 
situated on the West coast, in two degrees of Xorth latitude; on 
the Shoals in the Sea off this point very large pearls are found al- 
niosr the siiM? of a bird's egg: these Pearls are produced Ln the 
interior of certain shells called as large as an African 

shield. 

Sucadann and Laue are two abundant Rivers in the Southern 
country of Borneo, wherein large quantities of Prerious Stones are 
found, 

Maca^^ar, The Island Maca^ar lies situated exactly under the 
Equinoctial, in such a way that the Equinoctial dnides it into two 
jKirtinns of land* that Is to say* a Northern and a Southern portion; 
the Northern portion extends from the Equinoctial tow^ards the 
Tramontane or Norlh till it ends in one degree of North latitude: 
I he other, Southern^ p<uTtinn extends from the Equinoctial to the 
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Ausier or South iintil it ends in five de^ees of South ktkude: 
thus, this Island is divided into four large Pro\'incfis, namely, 
Maca^ar, Boguis, Celebes and Lubos: the lands on the Western 
coast of die Island belong to the Crown of the Empire of Maca^ar^ 
those on the Eastern Coast to the Crown of Celebes, and those on 
ihe Southern Coast to ihe Crown of Lubas, 

The seat of the Empire is on the coast of Mata^ar: it was 
founded by Godinau), the first Emperor, chosen in the year I! 12, 
during the reign of King Dorn Affonso, first King of Portugal, and 
in the Pontificate of Pascoat the Second: the succ^ion has 
always remained in the same family down to Laujanribot, the 
present ruler, who i$ the son of King Dom Joao of Maca^ar. 

This Emperor Dom Joao of MacaQar was baptized by the 
Reverend Father Mcente Viegas, Vicar-General and Chanter of the 
.Mother See of Malaca, in the year 1555, during the Pontificate of 
Paulo the First: Joao He Eredia, my Father, being his Godfather: 
owing to nur negligence it came to pass that he grew cold in the 
C atholic Faith, Sfy that at the present day he and all his descendants 
profess the Maumethan Creed. 

Lulxi is a powerful Kingdom of great wealth, for to this Fort 
come certain chestnut-coloured people with long hair and no 
clothes: they arrive in small boatF and bring Gold lor sale: this 
gold, which they wrap fn the leaves of trees, takes the form of rc^l 
stones: nnlvKly knows which Island is the homeland of these 
people. The Captain of Maluco, Diogo Dazambuja, received in¬ 
formation abuit the mailer and formed the intention of discovering 
this Gold. 

Regarding this King of Luho they relate an unprecedented 
miir\^el which is worth rerording, namely that unlike all other 
antmals which in general are red-blooded, he has no red blood in 
his cnmrwipittnn: lhi.s is really an actual fact, and is worthy of 
rfTi>rd }>pc 3 iuse it is Enimething new^ which has never before been 
seen, and It mighi therefore Uy cause wnnHer and astonishment: 
such IS ihe s*xitement made by Persons of credit and authority, for 
iristancp Antnnlo \'ilhegas. Captain of ?>nlor, who heard it from the 
of Lulm. and especially from a certain w^ho 

derrverl hts knowledge from actual observation, for he with his own 
eyes saw the King nf Lub>'s white blood, when ihe latter cut and 
wounded himself with a knife as he took an oalh according to his 
custom: this is all qtiitc well-knowm to every one of the MacaCares. 
Thev say, too, that the King oF Guarale in Timor, and the King 
uF Botum have while blcM^d. 

Mandar is a Port for the trade in Tortoise-shell: this is found 
in the sea off the coast in such quantities that the shells or plates 
form the cargoes of the of the Jaos who trade with 

^faiaca: tortoise^shell also occurs in the Ports of Mamoio and 
Curicuri, which are situated on the Western coast of Maca^ar. 

The Land is auriferous, for ihe natives declare that Gold¬ 
mines esisl in the ranges and mountains of Boguir. One also finds 
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large mitieis til Copper and Brass in the high tliifSj a quantity 
Tiimbaga'' m the fields, and above all a great deal of sulphiUi 
ruLre^ and other minerals. 

On the Shoals in the Sesi around this Island are found niany 
Seed-pearls, besides Pearls as big as a bird s egg^ which are pro¬ 
duced in the interior of Shells called Caron which aie as l^ge 
4s a Shield. 

In the Sea off this Island one nstially finds a quunlity of big 
Curiil, red, yellow^ white^ and black, which ts washed ashore by 
storms' in additionp one finds ambergris, for I knew a iiierchanl 
w^ho bought twelve cniiados of Ambergris which the N'^oes sold 
him in rettirn for Pitch, and later on he sold it to the Chelis Con¬ 
tractors for twelve thousand cruzados. 

As the Fruits and also the Medicinal Plants and Provisions 
are similar to those of the Peninsula^ and as the physical 
appearance of the People, their Arms and their Dress are the same. 
J need nui dwell on them further. 

Philippines. Fernfio de Magaihaes discovered these Islands, 
:ii any rate the Island called Cebu, where he died in the year 1521* 

These isbjids are numerous, as may be seen from the fact that 
they extend from seven degrees of Norlli latitude to twenty degr^-s; 
the" largest are Mindanao and Lucania, where large Goid-mines 
occur; this is the reason why they were conquered by the ^Spaniards 
by Order of the King Dom Philippe, in honour of whom they 
were called ' the Philippines 

Laquias. The Commentaries of .Affonso Dalbuqoerqoe men* 
tiun these Laquias Islands, in consequence of their containing many 
Gold-mines, for the lumps and blocks of Gold^ which the people of 
Gorea or Corea brought for sale at the Port of Malacu, consisted 
of gold from these Islands, which are called the Laquias, Major 
and Minor, 

Laquia Major is situated in twenty-seven degrees of Xorth 

latitude. 

Laquia Minor is situated m twenty-two degress of North 
latitude. 

Japon. The Blessed Father Francis Xa%ier of the Company 
of Jesus was the first to make the Evangelical Faith known to the 
Japcles. 

The Japanas Islands are numerous: the chief of them are 
called Japon or Meaco, Xima, and Xicoca. 

The seat of the Empire is m Meaco^ in the larg^t Islandt 
w^hich is properly called Japon; here very e.xtensive silver-mines 
occur on the Northern coast of the island: the latitude of the 
Island begins in twenty-eight degrees and terminates in thirty-nine 
degrees of North latitude. 

Maluco. Affonco DaJbuquerque after conquering the Province 
of MaJaca^ gave orders that Antonio de .Abreu the Cosniographer 
should be provided with three Alfragaias well supplied with men, 
arms, munititjns and provisicsns, so that he might proceed with all 
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despatch from the Port of Malata to the Eastern Sea or Great 
Gull, to discover the famous rLlalncas Islands; he discovered ihem 
all and took jxissession of them in the name of the King Dom 
M anoel of Portugal on the twenty-fifth of April, 150J: so for the 
first time does history record that the doves of ^Maluco came vtith¬ 
in the dominion and jurisdiction of the Crown of Portugal. 

Xoiv Fern no de Magalhaes reac hed the Fort of AlaJnco, as he 
had promised the Emperor he would, by sailing through his 
Magalanic Strait (the strait w'hich he had himself discovered in a 
latitude of rilty-flve degrees South) and through the Western isea; 
that is to say, his ship called the ' \'itoria ^ with Sebasd^ Delcanu 
on board, reached The Port of Tidore in the year 1521: but this 
voyage did not affect the ancient dominion oi the Portuguese, 
which was anterior to that of Spain, as can be seen from the many 
Engra\ings cut by Antonio d'Abrea on the Cliffs and Rocks of 
Maiuco, r^resentmg the happy Arms of the Crown of Portugal: 
this occurred Dineluen years before ^lagalhaes discovered the 
Strait which bprs his name and reached the Port of Ttdore in the 
name of the Emperor. 

So that by the law of priority the dominion of Portugal takes 
precedence: and, what is even stronger, In consequence of the 
order made by Pope .Alexandre the Sixth in the year 1495, Maluco 
was induded in the £erritor>' and jurisdiction of the Crown of 
Portugal; for .Alexandre the Sixth, in view of the disputes betweeEi 
these two powerful Kingdoms, gave the foUowing order. 

Limitem statuimus Meridiamim drculum KX3 leucis dls- 
tan tern a qualibet Insularum capitis virldb et earum quas vocent 
.Assures 

That IS to say " We ux the Meridional Circle, that it be a line 
100 leagues distant from and West of one o! the Islands of Cape 
\>rde or of the ^Assores To explain more ftiUy^ it most be 
understood that the terresErial World as a whole is divided into 
three hundred and sixty degrees, so it b one half of this, one 
hundred and eighty degrees, which represents the porlJon allocated 
to each of the Crowms. 

Hence the one hundred and «ghty degrees to the West belong 
to the Crown of Castile and the one hundred and eighty degrees 
to the East belong to the Crown of Fortugal. So that if ex^er a 
few degrees were to be subtracted from the one hundred and eighty 
degrees to the West, exactly the same number should be subtracted 
from the one hnndred and eighty degrees to the East^ In order 
alw’a>r5 to equalize the portion of each of the Crow'ns: for this 
reason the fixing of the Aleridian is of great importance, since the 
greater the distance from Cape Verde, the worse it is for the Portion 
4jf the Foriuguese, 

The Spaniards, however, being dissatisfied with this divkitin 
made by Alexandre the Sixth induced the Portuguese to come to 
their way of thinking: so these and other discontented parties 
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a^eed to ih^ following final decision ordained by Pope Clemente 
the Seventh in the year 1524;—^ 

'' Conslitutus esl communis limes Meridianus 370 lends in 
occasuni distans ab Insula S. Antoiiii Insulanim Capitis viridis 
occjdentbsimawhich is as much as to say:^—“A fitted Meridian 
is prescribed, 370 leagues to ihe W'^i of and distant from the 
island of Santo Anioiiio, which is the most Westerly of the Cape 
\’erde IsJand^ 

In this way^ the above-mentioned three hundred and seventy 
leaguc&j representing twenty-two degrees of Western latitude, 
commenced further than the first Meridiafi as prescribed by 

Alexandre the Sbeth in the year 1493, running through the Point 
Constituted by the Island of Santiago or Sao Nicolao or Sio 
Vicente, t 

it must be understood that each degree is seventeen and a hall 
Spanish leagues, which represents thirty-five leagues for each two 
degrees and seventy leagues for each four degrees. 

Hence the distance between the meridional Point on the laud 
of Cape Verde and this Mendian of Clemente the Seventh com¬ 
prises some thirty degrees of longtitude according to geographical 
or hydrographical computation^ which represents five hundred and 
twenty-five leagues and makes two hours difference in Umej allow¬ 
ing two hundred and sixty-two and a half leagues for each hour. 

But even if one should s&ek precisely to determine the exact 
position of the one hundred and eighty degrees of longtitude which ^ 
belong to the portion of the Crown of Portugal ^ it is quite impossi¬ 
ble to deter mine the exact calculation of these degrees in the 
territories belonging to Spaliij because in those places it could not 
be calculated even by mathematical theorems. The only way 
would be for some learned Cosmographer to go to the Island of 
Maluco itself, and from the Vertical and jSIeridian thereof, observ^e 
Some Eclipse, solar or lunar: ^ that from the difierence In the 
hours of time at the position of Maluco and at the Cape Verde 
Islands respectively he could completely and accurately determine 
■>e portion of Portugal, 

For if the difference in the hours of time were less than twelve 
hoursj or were the exact twelve corresponding to the one hundred 
and eighty degrees, it certainly falb wdihin the portion of the 
Portuguese; but if it turned out that the difference in the hours of 
lime were mure than twelve hours^ it clearly belongs to the Crown 
of Castile, according to the order made by Pope Alexandre the 
Sixth, 

This could also be determined by the New Art of Navigation 
from East to W’est, hy the mechantad calculation of the homrs with 
a clock worked by wheels. But it cannot be determined in the way 
in which all the Cosmographers pretend to fix the position of the 
line determining the one hundred and eighty degrees, in order not 
to displease the Christian Princes; what is more, even if turns 
out that Castile poa?^esses any right to the dove, yet Malucn be- 
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lungta lo Lbe Puriu^iiese by reason of ih& Gift mE*de by the King 
of Castile to the Crown of I'urtugal. 

I’he ilalucas [slands consist of Ternate, 'Fidorej Motir, 
Macbkii^ and limhan; these are quite sitiall but they adjoin 
another bigger Island called Gtiuto, which is situated imniedialely 
beluw the Equinoctial; this is conspicuous for four Points or 
[^roinun lories of landj riniuing out from West to East in sudb a 
jHisitioii that the tiuist Northerly Point, called the coast of Moto^ 
is situated in two and a half degrees of North latitude, the second 
Point lies In one degree of North laLitudtj thr third Point runs 
exactly along the Equinuctial, whib the fourth and last is situated 
in one degree of S^iuth latitude. 

I'be forests and w«H)ds or groves of all these AiaJucas Islands 
contain the aromatic trees of the precious Clove so highly estcarnied 
iliroughcLit the whole World, especially by die peoples of EurD|)e, 
whose Kings have ever sought this Jewel for their Crowns, des¬ 
patching discoverers to tr^ice fresh routes to the ^Jalucas Islands, 
wbu’h yield such stiHiks of Clove that they provide c^irgoes not only 
fur tht" trading tinlletms of the Portuguese^ but also for the numer¬ 
ous .-\lfragatas of the hpaiiiarils^ ami for Ebe Gudut^ of the Morris 
of iMeea and Alexandria. 

I'he Clove resembles the laurel, but it has narrower leaves, 
priMluces numerous branches aiui a great quantity of tlowers, which 
are lirsi of all white, then green, next red, and linally, when dritfd^ 
become i>lack: the Cloves grow in bunches in the branches; the 
iluwers, when green, surpass all other ilowers for sweetness of 
scent. 

Temaic is one of the Malucas Islands and ihe chief of them; 
ii was conquered by force of arms, anil that is the reastni why at 
[he present day h is heavily fortified with walls £tnd bastions of 
Slone and inurtar, with numerous bron^ cannon, arnis^ munitions, 
provisions, and men necessary for its defence, under a Nobleman, 
His lilajesty's Captain, 

I'he native people of this Island and of tfie other Malucas 
Islands resemble Jaos coloured blacky and they employ the same 
weapons, except that they carry a round shield, as tall as a man, 
which is properly called a Soiaimeo and a sword five fingers 
wide and single-edged^ which h called a Tagole 

For the resl, things are the same as in the Penin!aula, so I neetl 
not dilate on them. 

i'arbuiicles. The Emperor Doni Carlos the Fifth d^patched 
a powerful fleet of Galleons and Alfragatas with a kirge number of 
h£>aniards under Captain Morones to proceed by way of the 
Xfagalaiuc Strait to conquer Lucoes; but that famous Captain 
GongaJo Pereira AlarramaquCp the Cieneral tommanding in the 
seas surrounding the Malucas Islands, determined to frustrate this 
design because of the spices. 

For the belter success of his plan^ ihe General set out from 
the Port of Tern ale with his whole fleet in search of the Spaniards, 
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but when he had proceeded as lar as Ciaos Islands^ he met with a 
storm which totaJly scattered his fleets so that while the tleneraJ 
returned to TernatCj one ol the GalUots which had accompanied 
him WHS carried away by the currents off the coast oi Moro and 
discovered an Island situated in the sea off the Eastern coast of 
GdoJo, where the Galliot put in for water. 

The people of this Island understood the language of Gilolo; 
and they related many Lhin^ about these Islaiids and the other 
surrounding Islands to the CapUiin of the Galliot; and in parti¬ 
cular the following story^ whle^ is told in several diiierent ways 
but the best account is this: — W'hik some Eishermeu from the 
Island of the watering-place were engaged in hshing, they met Moth 
a large wooden Raft^ w^hicb the current was carrying across the sea; 
wishing to know w'hat was the matter, the Fishermeii came up to 
this Raftj aud on the top of it they found four naked blackmen^ 
who resembled the people of Gilolo in appearaiioe. 

Not uuderstauding their strange language very well, ihc 
nshermen brought them to land and niada them very welcome 
there. 

As soon as they felt at hoiiie and understood the language of 
the Island of the watering'^placej the strangers frankly related how 
they were natives of another inhabited Island^ and how the 
currents of a river had carried them away froin laud, till they bad 
drifted for three days before being found by the Fishermen from 
the Island of the watering-place. And they maintained with grrat 
Lnsisience that in their natit^ Island they did not use hre-lightp but 
for purpose of iJlumination at night they used the Ught of certain 
luminous stents obtained from animals called ** Ltic&ca^A^s 
which were so nunierous that the u^jority of the ps^pk usually 
possessed a luminous stone or Carbuncular stone to use for the 
purpose of illumination at night. 

These people Uve in the tops of trees growing In the streams: 
they eat lish^ and a great deal of shell-fish, toasted ur dried by the 
heat of the sun^ abo yams, and Fruits; they cover themselves with 
the bark of trees; this bark, when dried, they pound with smooth 
stones till the pounded bark takes the appearance of coarse cloth 
or diuiity. I'he truth of this matter is proved by a Letter from 
General Goiicalo Pereira Nlarramaque to Dom Leouis Pereira, 
Captain and Covemor of Malaca, giving an account of the expedi- 
lEon which he undertook against the Fleet of Captain Morunes: 
the Letter w^as seen by several Persotis of credit and authority, 
especially Joao Serrano de Negreiros, Notary of the Council at 
the City of Malaca. 

The matter is confirmed by Antonio Rilieiro de Ba$to, a 
Member of ihe Council and the principal Executor of the afore¬ 
said Captain ^li^rramaque who died before effecting the discovery 
of the Carbuncular Isl^d. 

Hence one may feel certain about the existence of this Island 
with its luminuiis stones, for it is certiHed in this manner by 
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CapUiin Gon^alu Pertim Marramaque and confirmed by Lhe actual 
Kings of Temale and Tidore, who conversed with the Person who 
saw Lhe carbuncle stones and knew the animal “ I^cocack^ ”, 
which resembles a or Civet-cat; all this h common 

knowledge throughout all the Province of Maluco, a$ ihe Captains 
of Ternate could say. 

T'he Oriental Carbuncle is a luminous stone^ the shape of a 
Kird's egg, iuund In the forehead of the animaJ called Lscocacho 
which in appearance closely resembles ihe " Zibeiu or Civet- 
cat; its colour is chestnut^ or tinged with dark yellow; these 
" Lacoi^acbos are usually found hidden in hollows during the 
rfay-timef while at night they come out to look for food. 

The Carbuncular Island is ^tuated in the sea off the Eaiitern 
coast of Gilolo and not far from the land, for it is said that in fine 
w^eather the land of the Carbuncular Island can be seen from the 
Mountains of Gilolo, so il must be exactly on the Kquinoctial, or 
very close to it. 

On this subject a great deal might be WTitten^ but the gist 
of it all consists in saying that there could be no finer discovery 
in the World than the discovery of the Carbuncle. 

Banda. Banda is a small Island situated in five degrees 

South latitude; throughout the Island the land is aromatiCj for the 
trees bear Mace and Nutmegs^ spices highly esteemed throughout 
the W orld. 

The Mace tree resembles the Peach tree, but has veiy^ short 
round leaves; the fruit is covered with a thick skin which opens 
as It ripens, and through the leaf-covered skin is revealed the 

Nutmeg, which at lirsl Is red like a Pomegranate^ a beautiful sightt 
but as the nut gradually dries, the red colour fades, and turns to 
orange. 

The Bandanese are Maumethanos, and therefore show greater 
favours to the Idolatrous Merchants and Serracenos than to the 
Christians and Portuguese. 

Ceyran. The Island of Ceyran is ^tuated in four degrees 

of South latitude; it has always remained outside the pale of 

Portuguese trade t]K>ugb much frequented by Jaos Merchants, who 
declare that il contains much ^lace and Nutmeg, and they also 
assert that it contains people with large ears, like elephants' ears, 
and certain other monsters, as described by Pliny In Book VII of 
his N-aturaJ History. 

.\mboyno. This b another small Island situated in four and 
a half degree of South latitude: it was conquered by the Portu* 
guese, who buMl there the Fortress of stone and mortar, well 
furnished with artillery, arms, ammunition, provisions, and men 
necessary for its defence, under a Nobleman, His Majestyb 
Captain. 

Solor is another small Island situated In eight degrees of 
South latitude: although long ago inhabited by Idolaters, it is now 
inhabited by Christians converted by the Predicant Friars of Sao 
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Domidgo&r built there a Fortre^is wherdn reside^ Hiii 

Majesty’s CapLain, The land contains sulphur-ores and saltpetre. 

Bima is an Island situated in eight degrees of South latitude; 
it produces large numbers of breeding horses and a great quantity 
of Cinnamon, also some white Sandal-wood and immense arnoiints 
of sappan or Brazil wood. The land contains suLphur-ores and 
saltpetre. 

Ende. The Island of Ende is situated in nine degrees of 
South latitude; Christianity has been estahlbhed there through 
the Predicant Friars of Sao Dotningos^ and therefore Churches 
and Holy Temples have been built there. The land produces 
much Cinnamon and a quantity of meat-foodsp fish, rieCt and 
grains, which could support a large i>opijlation; it yields^ more¬ 
over^ some white sandal-w^ood and a great deal of sulphur and 
saltpetre. 

Bale is a small Island situated in the South Sea^ in eight 
degrees of South Jaiitude, between the Eastern coast of Java (the 
Balanbuan district) and Abima, and lies almost in the middle of 
the gulf, which is called the Gulf of Bale, through which the 
English or Hollanders usually sail when they are seeking for 
spices. The King of the Island is called Rajagaia: he is 
descended from the Royal Family of Balambuan: so far he has 
carried on little trade and commerce with the Portuguese, 
confining all his favours to the English and Serracenos or Moros 
from Meca, being himself a Maumethano, 

The King of Bale might be called exceedingly happy and 
fortunate, for he deserves to l>e designated the Lord of the 
luminous Greyhound or the Hog of the Carbuncles^ wherewith he 
might excite the great envy of all the Princes in the world. The 
luminous Greyhound or Dog of the Carbuncles, called * Balan- 
bangan ’ because it was born at Balanbangan, the land of Precious 
Stones, resembled in appearance a great black shaggy Dog; it had 
four eyes; I mean to say that besides its two natural eyes with 
which it saw, it had in addition in its forehead tw^o other eyes 
resembling stones; these shone with light so hrightly that they lit 
up the King's houses, as though the light came from two brands 
fir torches, so that the light from the stones rendered candle-lights 
unnecessary^ at night. This is certified with great insistence by a 
Christian, called Paulo of Bale, who was a page of the aforesaid 
King, and guardian or feeder of the aforesidd Dog of the 
Carbuncle$. which was fastened round the neck with a thick chain 
of gold; the account i$ also certified by other persons, who found 
themselves at that Court in the year J580. 

Timor, The Island of Timora is Gold-bearing Land, situated 
in nine degrees of South latitude; it is one of the finest and most 
pros}>erou$ of all the Islands in the Ea^^tern Sea; for besides 
containing a great quantity of white sandal-wood, tortuiseshell. 
wax. honey, white and red cotton, fruits, and provisions, such as 
meaLs fishes, shell-fish, rice, grains of every^ Sort, and many plants 
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and medicines, it dso has as its greatest asiset many mines of Goidp 
** suac^ 

The Empire of this Island is divided into two partSp that is lo 
say^ Xorth and South; the part along the Southern coast belongs 
to the Imperial Crown of Camana^a. 

The ports for sandal^vvood on the Is’orthem coasts called the 
inner coast of Timor, are Mena, Ceroiao, J^ssan^ Batigude and 
Adem. 

The Ports for sandal-wood on the Southern coast p called the 
outer coast of Timorp are Camanaga, Boro, SerriOp Samoro^ Fotere, 
Limoma^in, Batamean and Amenaban. 

Tibar i$ a Port on the Northern coast; it supplies a large 
quantity of wax and honey, which could provide cargoes foi 
several Alfragatas. 

Macalere is another Port on the Southern coast, where there 
are found an infinite number of tortoises, which could provide 
cargoes for the Alfragatas, 

Boulo IS a Towti in Timor: in the lands of its Territory and 
in the lands of Dalui and Macadtche grow" many tree of red 
Cotton, almost the colour of pomegranate, which serves for the 
tnanufatture of red cloth in these territories, 

Adem is a Port on the South coast, where they have di^overed 
some mines of "" tmibaga Ji/acn " w'hkh forms in cracks in the 
soil, like columns of stone. 

Tutuluro h a Towm in the Province of Samoro; !?o too is 
Fatoboia, where they discovered that most successful Gold-minej 
which resembles a lofty Rock, according to Joio BaptisEa de la 
Bera Cruz, who asserts that he saw the Gold at quite dose 
quarters when the King of Samoro visited the Mine of Gold^ 
which glistened when the rays of the sun fell on it. 

Here rises a perennial spring or stream of water w^hich leads 
down to the Ports of Serrin and Tirismatauay; this stream is called 
the River of Gold: and it was here that the same Joao Baptista 
and Domingos de Torres stood picking out the Gold with their 
own hands; so there can be no doubt as to the reality of the gold. 

Besides the Empires, there are in the Island of Timor many 
|wwerful Kings w'ho have amassed a great deal of Gold, both by 
means of trade and commerce in sandal-wt>od, and by of 

Auriferous mines: hence all of them possessj as a rule, great riches 
in the shape of gold, Silver, and Precious Stones. 

The Emperor of Mena and the King of Luca became 
Christians, being baptized by the Predicimt Fathers of Sao 
Domingos' and owing to the neglect of the latter, they turned 
Moros or Idi dialers, as they always had been. 

The Island of Gold, The Lamacheres Fishermen of the 
Island of Solor, while engaged in their fishing, were caught in a 
storm so fierce that they were quite unable to return to land; so 
they yielded to the force of the storm, which was such that in five 
days it carried them to the Island of Gold, which is situated in the 
Sea off the opposite or outer coast of Timorj which is properly 
called the Southern coast. 
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And so the Fishermen readied the land of Gold and atlempted 
to find food, as they had eaten nothing dtiriiig the p^ricd of the 
storm. They enjoyed such eitceUent good fortune that while they 
were raking the earth in search of Vams and Potatoes, they fo. nd 
so modi Gold that they Tilled their Bnal until it could carr%' no 
more cargo. 

After taking in water and provisions necessaiy^ for the relurn 
journey to their native Country^ they waited for another storm in 
the opposite direction, and when the storm came they went i'rom the 
said island of Gold until they reached ihe Island of Ende Grande, 
where they discharged all their Gold, much to the envy of the Endes. 

In consequence, these same Endes and the Lamacheres Fisher¬ 
men determin^ to re|5eat the voy age* and when they were all about 
to set out both the Endes and the Lamacheres were overtaken by 
a fear so great that they did not dare, owing to ignorance, to cros$ 
the Sea of Gold. 

And it may well seem that .\lniighly God desires tn entrust 
this work to Manoel Godinho de Er^ia, the Cosmographer, by 
Order of the mfi^it happy Lord Count .Adniirah Viceroy of India 
intra-and extra-Ganges, that the said Fredia may be the instrume t 
of effecting an increase iti the new Patrimonies of the Crown uf 
Portugal, and of enriching the said Lord Count and the Lusitanian 
Nation. 

All men, therefore, should recognize ^vjth grat'tude this not^ible 
service, not lea$t the said Lord^ since if it is successful it will deserve 
to be regarded as one of the happiest and most fortunate events in 
the world, for the glory of PortugaL 

Hence, in any event, the Discoverer ought, for many reasons, 
lo be weJ] equipped for the expedition in search of Gold. 

First: because of being the first to obtain the Gold for the 
Crown of Portugal. 

Secondly: because of facLlitatinir the discovery of Gold. 

Thirdly: because the Gold-Mines are the largest in the world. 

Fourthly: because the Discoverer b a learned Cosmographer. 

Fifthly: because of examining the descriptions of the Austral 
Islands on the way. 

Sixthly: becanse of the new Christianity. 

Seventhly: because the Discoverer is a wise Captain, who essays 
to render ver>' great services to the King of Portugal and to the 
most happy Dom Francisco da CamHi, Count of Vidigueira^ .Admiral, 
and Viceroy of the Indias intra-and extra-Ganges, and Lord of the 
Gold, Carbuncle, and Spices in Portugalb Eastern Sea+ 

2. A letter: 1S99. 

(C/. pp, 2S0 ajid 2S6 

^^Tiile professing no knowledge of Portuguese historv^ the 
l^nslator thinks It reasonably certain that the clue to the date and 
drcnmsiances of this letter is to be found in the following pa$$ige 
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of Couto iDecuda. XIL Ek. JIL Ch. X):— 

By this fleet there came news to the Count Viceroy of the 
death of his son D, ^''a^co, which he felt much, having no otherJ- 

iTie fleet reached Goa in IB99. 

(The Troveh 0f Pedro T^xetrn^ {Hakfayt Sockty: !S92) 
p. Jxxiiv), 

The letter, Lhen^ would be written by Eredia to (he Viceroy, 
Francisco da Gama^ in 1599. 

The British Museum has a Phoiolithograph of the original: 
Manuscript Room^ Xo. 29 JQO h. It bears a MS note “ Presented 
by the Duke of Saldanha, Porttiguese Ambassador, 13 Mar. 1375.'* 

It also hears two printed endorsements:— 

(1) ^*0 original autographo existe no archivq da Torre do 

Trombo \i.£. the Repository of the Archives at Lisbon 

(2) Portugal. Sec^o photographica. PhotoHthographia. 

Novembro de IS74.” 

A facsimile of the letter^ with a French translation^ will be 
found in Janssen's Pfndc MMdionsh et ie Caikay. 

Yoiir Lordship^ 

On the arrival of the ships they informed me that Your Lord- 
ship had some sad news, and therefore as a loyal servant I hastened 
3.1 once to the Palace here, to express my sorrow at the death of 
Dorn Vasco de Gama, whom God has taken to hrs eternal glory; 
often though T presented myself, 1 could niu obtain admittance; 
since Your Lordship was in complete seduslon and retirement^ as 
was natural. However, 1 wish Your Lordship all the happiness and 
prosperity which you have in the past enjoyed or which you yourself 
have desired. I myself have seen what I had hoped would eventuate* 
ships arriving from Portugal after a prosperous voyage, bringing 
men who would be here in good Lime for the expedition in search 
of gold. 

And as the expedition is more Your Lordship's than mine. I 
scarcely think it necessary to remind you that it is the 15th of 
September which h the most favourable time both for undert^kin-r 
the yo^^e to Malaca and also for concentrating on the business 
of discovery; Your Lordship is well aware of this am) is provided 
with the nccessiiry informatiun on all points; such being the case, 
1 have been making such preparations as the main requirements 
demanded. 

For once it b understeK>d that the search for gold is decided 
upon, T can undertake to make iiie necessary provision, and should 1 
prove to have omitted anything, it will suffice to give an authoritative 
direction. But I cannot refrain from reminding Your Lordship 
that the achievement of our object, the discovery of gold, is inti¬ 
mately coimcctedl w'lth our understanding the recEirreiice of the 
seasons in the Sea of Goldt and this implies understanding the 
, consecutive duinges in weather which is as severe as in any part of 
the world. To be more explicit, it should be realized that in the 
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said Sea of Gold winter stonns cscetir from March until July* and 
iJiatj if I can take sufficient advanta^^e of the September monsoon, 
1 can stay at Malaca during the whole of November^ make the 
voyage as far as Solor during Uecember and then set out in January 
for Tynior or Ende or Sahbo; 1 can spend liie winter at some of 
these islands and there obtain better information regarding the 
gold; then during August or September in the name of Almighty 
God 1 can undertake the discovery of the happy Island of Gold. 

Whilej if I should take advantage of the .April monsoo]^ iheTi 
it would be necessary for me to stay at Malaca during Junep July, 
August, September^ October, and November, and leave for Solor in 
December- 

This then is the manner in which 1 can render further service 
to God and the Kingdom of Portugal and Vour Lordship, for I 
wish to be nothing more than Your Lordshi[j!s servant and an 
instrument for effecting the discovery oi the gold: my conscience 
ever goads me to undertake this discover\^, for God favours me in 
this entexprisep and therefore I pray Your Lordship will enable me 
to fix my mind's eye on the mirror of this splendid achievement, 
relying therein on Your Lordship's powerful a.ssistance. 

May Almighty God guard you with health and life lo be the 
protection of this Oriental India and its States. 

EMANUEL GODINTHO DE KREDiA. 

3^ Historj- of the Martyrdom of Luiz Alonteiro Coiitinhu: 
1615- 

According to Machado^ the martyrdom took place in 15SS, on 
the order of * Raiamancor King of Achem, and tiie hook was 
dedicated to the most illustrious D* Aleixo de Menezes, Archbishop 
of Braga, the dedication being dated at Goa the Mth November, 
I6J5: the tmok consisted of manuscript folios with various 
ill ustra lions. 

This work seems to have disappeared without trace. 

4. TREATISE OK OPHIR: 1616. 

The original MS of this work, entitled TR-ATADO G PH I RICO 
is in the Eihliolh^ue Nationale, Paris: W Suppl. 4567: it consists 
of 65 folios, with map$ and illustrations. 

Included at ihe end of the TREATISE itself are two interesdng 
dcxruments, entitled respectively REPORT ON MERIUJON.VT. 
INDIA, Discovered by M. G. De Heredia in the year 1610 and 
^SUMMARY OF THE LIFE OF MANUEL GODINHO DE 
HEREDIA.” 

Photographic reproductions of the folios comprising this lrealise 
have been presented to the Selangor Museum by Sir W. George 
Maxwell, ic.! 0 ,E., c.m.g. 

So far as is known, no ininscription or transit lion nf this work 
has been published. There folluw^ on English translation of the 
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Chapter-heading's in the TREATISE, and a rendering of the 
REPORT and the SUM.MARY, 

TREATISE ON OPHIR 
COMPOSED 

BY MANaTEL GODTNHO 
DE EREDIA, MATHEMATiaAN, 

ADDRESSED 

TO IX)M PHILIPE KING OF SPAIN 
OUR LORD 
IN THE YEAR 1616. 


Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4, 
Chapter S> 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8. 
Chapter 9. 
Chapter 10. 
Chapter I!. 


Chapter L 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter S. 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7^ 

Chapter 8, 
Chapter 9, 
Chapter 10, 


FIRST PART 
CONCERNING 
THE DISTRICTS OF 
THARSiS AND OPHIR 
IN 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

Concerning the division of the Ancient World, 
Concerning the scanty knowledge of other Worlds. 
Concerning Tharsis. 

Concerning Ophir. 

Concerning the Asiatic Indian in geneTal. 

Concerning India ^lajor in Ophir, 

Concerning India Elinor in Ophir, 

Concerning the terrestrial Paradise. 

Concerning the inferno in the centre of the world. 
Concerning the Golden region. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Siamn 


SECOND P.VRT 
CONCERNING 
THE VOYAGES 
OF 

SOLOMON. 

Concerning the voyages of Sitbmon. 

Concerning Solomon's fieel. 

Concerning Solomon*s ports. 

Concerning opinions a^ut Ophir. 

Concerning 5^nca or Atta. 

Concerning Sim and Mansim. 

CnncenuEg the resemblance between the Sinas and 
the Phoenicians. 

Concerning the Scyths. 

Concerning the Kingdom of the Tartars. 
Concerning Christianity in Attay. 
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Chapter L 

Chapter 2. 
Chapter 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter S. 
Chapter 9 , 
Chapter lO. 
Chapter 1C 
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THIRD PART 
COXCERNIXG 
THE REIGIQX OF 
ARSARETH, 

TARTARIA. 

Concerning ihe captivity of Hosea, King of 
Samaria. 

Concerning rbe River Euphrates. 

Concerning ihe journey to Arsareth. 

Concerning ihe region of Arsareth. 

Concerning Astmtan. 

Concerning Tnrcastan or To ran or I' lirca. 
ConceiTting Persia or Phams. 

Concerning Indostan or Alogor, 

Concerning Gozarathe. 

Concerning Tartaria. 

Concerning the Caspian Sea. 


REPORT ON MERIDIONAL INDIA. 
Diacovered By M, G- De Heredia 
in tJie year 1610. 

REPORT OX MERIDIONAL IXDIA. 

Meridional India comprises the continental land of Lucach 
which reaches Southwards beyond the Tmpic of Capricorn and 
beyond the .Antarctic Circle as far a^ the Pole, and from there 
extends as far as the land ol Parrots, the regjon of Pithacom: it 
includes the Java major wherein Beach is si Lusted or Luca Antara, 
and the Java minor which yields spiceSj and other neighbouring 
islands such as Petan, Xecuran^ and Agania, all prolific in ricbfei 
and gold and other metals and minerals, as well as dove, nutmegSj 
white and red sandalwood, and the herb '^birca'% besides other 
Aromatics^ as is noted by Marco Polo the \'enetian who speaks as 
an eye-wilnesSp for he residetl for some time in those Southern 
parts, especially in Java minor, as he sets out in his Book i 
chapter IJ. 

It is worthy of remark that in the year 126Q—^in the time of 
Pope Clemente the Fourth and Gregorio the Tenth, while Dom 
Affonso the Third was King of Portugal—^ 231 years before the 
Discovery of the Oriental Indias^ ^larco Folo the Venetian (son 
of Nicolao Polo, a merchant engaged in the Constantinople trade) 
wishing tn see the world in his father's companyp set out from 
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\'enice; going from Constantinople by the road through Persia 
and Samarcad or Turcasiaji^ and the De^rt of Lop, he passed to 
the Province of Cathay, Court of the Emperor Cublay or the Gram 
Cam; thence he crossed to China Mangln, corruptly Namquim, 
and aL the Port of Quin&ay, Chinsao or Chincheo, he embark^ in 
a Junk or Lorcha for a port in Hantan or Sunda (in Java wherein 
Mataron is situated); thence through the bay and canals of Bale, 
by certain Islands ^ndur and Cijndor, he passed to the Southern 
Sea, and reached Java major containing Beach or Veach, land of 
gold, where this mineral abounded; ajtd after leaving to Westward 
the shoal of 3ilaletur with its traffic in spices, he passed to the 
South to the Island of Petan^ whence he cros^ to Java minor, 
prolihe in Aromatics and spices, 

Java minor with its spices was in andeiit times the chief 
emporium of the South for the trade in spices and Aromatics and 
other riches: it was for a cargo of spices that Marco Polo the 
Venetian Merchant sailed to those parts; he found a great volume 
of trade in all those Ports oI Ferlech, Dnigoian, Lambri, Fanfur, 
Basma. and Samara^ passing to Constantinople by way of the Red 
isea, 

Java major containing Beach in ancient days exported gold; 
it was because the country was so rich in gold that it svas called 
\'each among the native Jaxjs %vho inhabited those Islands, a most 
savage and decadent race, who recovered a great quantity of gold 
in the Gravel or lumps of Earth...... 

Ptolemy calls this Java major ' Javadi or Javadiva, land of 
gold as he shows in Table 12. 

This Java major was reached by Francisco de Reasende of 
Mahica in a junk driven out of its course from Timor; the Jaos 
of the country would not allow the people from Malaca to landp 
and they recovered some gold on the shore in water up to their 
waists: judging by a native boat w4ich waa carried aw'ay from 
land and came to ^hure at Malambuan in our Java (containing 
Mataron and Baiitao and Sunda), we think that this was the Java 
major or Luca Antara discovered in the year 160L 

Necnram and Agania alksund in cloves, mace^ nutmegs, sandab 
woods, and all kinds of ,Aromatic spices, in addition to the herb 
bhc& 

Pelan^ with many w^ouds of clove-trees^ appears to be 
utiinhabikil: for a boat from China, belonging to Macao^ after 
loading a cargo in Timor^ reached this island in calm weather^ 
landing at a part where they found no people; they obtained water^ 
also fuel from the woods of clove-trees. 

Luca Plat to was in ancient times inhabited by a civilized race, 
as is shown by the buildings of elegant construction, with towers, 
walls, and houses of brick and stone; its many towms have no 
inhabitants, being entirely depopulated^ either from pestilence or 
from some flood: this account was given by a boat which was 
carried out of its course from Timor. 
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Luca Tainbmip another Island, is inhabited by womeiij like 
Amazons, with bows and arrows on hor^backT there are no men: 
this was observed by the txrcupanU of u. boat which was carried 
out oi its courae from I'imor, 

It is worth noting that the inhabitants of java major and 
Java minor and the other sugrounding Islands^ Necuran, Agania. 
Petan^ Condur and Sondor are savage Jaos: all the people are 
Idolaters, though Mourr>s were found at Ferlech in the year 1269. 

The countries oi Java major and java minor produce a great 
quantity oi gold and metals and minerals, clove, mace, nutmegs, 
sandal wocnIs, the herb A/rco ”, and ivory; they contain elephants, 
rhinoceroses or badds and many animals and birds, rare and 
valuable, as well as all kinds of provisions. 

Chky Masiuro^ King of DamiJip Prince that he was, wished 
to make an expedition in order to explore this Meridional India; 
he embarked with some subjects and sailors in a boat called a 
" propelled by oar and sail, supplied with necessaries, 
and set out from Balambuan towards the South: after a voyage 
of 12 days’ duration, he arrived at Luca Antara or Java major^ an 
island qf 600 Spanish leagues in cirdtimference; here the said Chiay 
Masiuro was well-received and entertained by the Xebandar " 
or Governor, for the King of Luca Antara had gone by river up- 
counlrv' to his country-seat: Chiay ^lasiuro enjoyed the freshness 
of the country and its delights^ and noted the richness and 
abundance of this region, where he saw much gold, cbve^ mace, 
nutmegs, sandatwwds, and other spices and aromatics and riches. 

After taking samples of everything, he embarked by permission 
of the King of Luca Antara and his Xnbandar^' and Governor 
who by way of a present for the journey gave him two hand fulls of 
coins. 

Running for 6 days behire the monsoon wind from the South, 
he arrived back at the port of BaJambtian in Java (wherein Bantan 
and Snnda are situated} in the presence of certain Portuguese; all 
the merchants there believed the account of his joumey. 

After hearing this account, the Descobridor Manuel 
Godinho de Heredia gave secret instructions to a servant of his to 
go+ disguised and unknown, to Java (containing xMatafon, Bantan 
and Sunda) to acquire more accurate information about this 
expedition tin the opposite or Southern coast of java in the great 
1>ay of the Fishermen; this servant joined the fishermen and crossed 
in 6 days to the coast of Luca Antara, 

.After noting its richness and satisfying himself as to the 
existence of this Meridional Indiap he returned to the bay of the 
Fishermeny and then gave information about his enterprise in the 
year 16 JO, 
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\'enice; going from Constaininopb by the mad Lhrough Persia 
and Samarcad or Turcastan, and the Desert of Lop^ he passed to 
the Province of Cathay* Cotirt of the Emperor Cnblay Or the Gram 
Cam; thence he crossed to China ?ilangin, corruptly Nainquitn, 
and at the Port of Qainsay, Chinsao or Chincheo* he embark^ in 
a Junk or Lorcha for a port in Bantan or Sunda (in Java wherein 
.Mataron is situated); Lhence through the bay and of Bale^ 

by certain Islands Sondur and Condor, he passed to the Southern 
Sea, and reached Java major containing Beach or Veach, land of 
gold* where this mineral alKjundcd; and after leaving lo Westward 
the shoal of ilaletur with its trafhc in spices* he passed to the 
South to the Island of f^tlan, whence he crossed to Java minor, 
prolific in .Aromatics and spices. 

java minor with its spices was in ancient times the chief 
emporiuni of the South for the trade in spices and Aromatics and 
other riches: it w-a? for a cargo of spices that Marco Polo the 
\'enetian Merchant sailed to those parts; he found a great volume 
of trade in all those Ports of Per lech* Dragoianj Lambri, Fan fur, 
Basma, and Samara, passing to Constantinople by way of the Red 
Sea. 

Java major containing Beach in ancient days evj^rted gold; 
it was because the country was so rich in gold that it was called 
\"each among the native Jaos who inhabited those Islands, a most 
savage and decadent race, w'ho recovered a great quantity of gold 
in the Gravel or lumps of Karth. ..... 

Ptolemy calls this Java major '"Javadi or Javadiva, land of 
gold as he shows in Table 12, 

This Java major was reached by Francisco de Reicende of 
.Malaca in a Junk driven out of its course from rimor; the jaos 
of the country wotiltl not allow^ the people from Malaca to land, 
and they recovered some gold on the shore in w'ater up to their 
wiiists: judging by a native boat w'hich was carried away from 
land and came to s^hore at Bakmbuan in our Java {containing 
Mataron and Baiuao and Sunda)* we think that this was the Java 
major or Luca Antara discovered in the year 1601. 

Xecuram and Agania abound ir cloves, mace, nutmegs, sandal¬ 
woods, and all kinds of Aromatic spices, in addition to the herb 
birc^ 

Pet an, with many wtokIs of clove tree$^ appears lo be 
uninhabitt'd: for a boat from China, belonging to Macao* after 
loading a cargo in Timor, reached this Island in calm weather, 
landing at a part where they found no people: they obtained watert 
also fuel kom the woods of clove-trees. 

Luca Piatlo was in ancient limes inhabited by a dsdliKed race, 
as is showm by the buildings of elegant construction* with towers, 
walls, and houses of brick and stone: its many towns have no 
inhabitants, being entirely depopulated, either from pestilence or 
from some flood: this account was given by a boat which was 
carried out of its course from Timor. 
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Luca Tanibini, another [inland, is inhabited by wotnen, like 
Amawns, with bows and arrows on horseback; there are no men: 
this was observed by the occupants of a boat which was carried 
out of its course irom Timor. 

It is worth notins that the inhabitants of Java major and 
Java minor and the other suiyounding Islands, Necuran, Agania 
PetaUj Condur and Sondor are savage Jaos: ail the people are 
Idolaters, though Mouros were found at Ferlech in the year 1269. 

The countries of Java major and Java minor produce a great 
quantity of gold and metals and minerals, clove^ mace, nutmegs, 
sandalwoods, the herb and ivor>; they contain elEphants, 

rhinoceroses or “ budns " and many animals and birds, rare and 
valuable, as well as all hinds of provisions. 

L'biay Masiuro, King of Damut, Prince that he was, wished 
to make an espediiion in order to e.^plore this ^leridional India; 
he embarked with some subjects and sailors in a boat called a 
caidus propelled by oar and sail, supplied with necessanesj 
and set out from Baiambuan towards the South: after a voyage 
of 12 days' duration^ he arrived at Luca Antara or Java major, an 
island of 600 Spanish leagues in circumference; here the said Chiay 
Masiuro w^as welUreceived and entertained by the Xebsndar 
or Governor, for the King of Luca Antara had gone by river up- 
country to his countrv'-seal; Chiay Masiuro enjoyed the freshness 
of the country and its delights, Etnd noted the richness and 
abundance of this region, where he saw much gold, clove, mace, 
nutmegs^ sandabv<xKlSj, and other spices and aromalics and riches. 

After taking samples of eveiything, he embarked by permission 
of the King of Luca Antara and his ** Xabandar** and Governor 
who by way of a present for the journey gave him two hand fulls of 
coins. 

Running for t> days before the monsoon wind from the South, 
he arrived back at the port of BaJambuan in java (wherein Bantan 
and Sunda are situated) in the presence of certain Portuguese; all 
Lhc merchants there believed the account of his journey- 

After hearing this account, the ' [3e^obridor" Mmnel 
Godinho de Heredia gave secret instructions to a ser^^ant of his to 
go, disguised and unknow'n, to Java (containing JIalaron, Bantan 
:ind Sunda) to acquire more accurate information about this 
expedition on the opposite or Southern coast of Java in the great 
hay of the Pishermen: this senant joined the hshermen and crossed 
in 6 days to the coast of Luca Antara. 

After noting its richness and satisfying himself as to the 
existence of this Meridional India, he return^ to the bay of the 
Fishermen, and then gave information alKTut his enterprise in the 
year 1610. 
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Letl^r of Adi^kt t& ihe Descobridar regarding the enterprise 
in Meridhrtal India. 

On your Lordship's instnicLlons, at the risk oi tny life 
1 set out from the bay of the Fishermen in a small boat with 
12 'men engaged at the expense of Vour Lordship, who put it 
within my powder to perform this service; and this service 1 did 
actually perform in such n^anfter that I lost sight of Java 
tcoittauiiing Sunda) and then on a subsequent day^ after 5 
day's travellingj the Mountains of Luca .-Intara came into 
sight; for another 3 days t followed the landj and then dis¬ 
embarked on a coast which was deserted ^ for I was not 
observed by any stranger, and I and my companion on the 
shore were the only inhabitants; 1 remained there 3 dap and 
confirmed the truth of Chiay ^lasiuro s account regarding the 
quantity of gold, and all kinds of metals and minerals, and 
precious stones, cloves^ nutm^s, mace, and sandalwoods, and 
other riches. 

After making the necessarv' provision I took to the boat, 
and having a favourable wind, 1 arrived back after another b 
days at the bay of the Fishermen, where I arrived very ilL and 
I stayed in the house of tny friend the fisherman who conferrM 
on me countless favours because he knew' Vour U>rdshi|J |n 
Malaca through his acquaintance with the Bishop Dotn Joao 
Rvberio Gaio. 

From the tjay of ^laltaron In Java (containing Sunda). 
The 14th of August, in the year 1610 

In ancient times merchants carried on extensive intercourse 
and trade from Luca Antara with out Java containing Maiaron 
and Sunda, hut it ceased on account of wars and conflicts between 
The Stales. 

This intercourse and inter-navigation vi'as broken off lor a 
period of J3I years* and no further coTumunication took place 
until the year 1600, when by the just decree of Heaven it happened 
that the boat from Luca .^ntara, in which Beach is situated, was 
carried out of its course by a storm and reached the shore at 
Balambuan, where the ciccupants were well-received by the pe«>ple 
of the country. 

[n all their customs these jaos of Luca Antara resemble the 
Jaxjs of Sunda. and there is only a slight difference in their 
language, much the same as between the Castellans and the 

Portuguese; thdr hair. ,_extends as far as the shoulders; the 

tonsure resembles the tonsure i>f Bale, with a curiously curved 
contour: in general they resemble the Jacis of Sunda in figure. 

From all over the world there is trade with this port in 
Meridional India; whence issue cargoes of gold, dove^ nutmegs, 
mace, sandalwoods, and other aromalic.s and spices and ricbeSj 
going to the Ports of the Oriental Indias and Cathai, principally 
to the ports of Cathai as stated and to the Ports of the Bed Sea 
or Erilhrean Sea; thence going by land In camel-caravans by way 
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of Sues or Cossair they arrived after 25 tky$ at Canna^ a place on 
the River Nile; there they were placed on boats which were carried 
down by the current till they reached Alexandria in E^gypt. whence 
they were distributed throughout Europe. 

Oviing to the value of this trade the ancients endeavoured to 
facililate the route by diverting the Nile through Canna and 
Trajan^s canal to the Red Sea, culUng through the Isthmus for 12 
leagues, as King Scsoslris had attempted: but the design was 
never executed because an inundation occurred which tloodcd the 
flat lands, presumably because the level of one sea was higher 
than the other. 

In the opposite direction we find that (he mainland of Lucach 
runs southwards to the Pole and thenjce extends as far as 
the region of Parrots, called the region of-Pilhacoru, and to other 
Promomories in the South; it is said that it does not extend to the 
Magalanic Stmit, because according to obserxations and written 
accounts, there is a mass of islands in that locality. 

The tnmainland of Lucach is mostly inhabited by a white race, 
in figure resembling the Spaniards of our Spain: they are badly 
clothed, wearing shirts which are woven of plant-tibres; as amis 
they carry wooden staves, for they have no iron weapons; as was 
noticed by the corsairs on the flag-ship of Jaio d* iTsquerqe who 
was taking the ship from China to Holland and Zealand; when 
passing by the high land of Lucach^ he wished to obtain water and 
fuel as the country was very fresh and wooded; some corsairs w'ere 
on the beach disembarking from their boat on land, with their 
arquebuses, but they were unable to proceed and had to return to 
the $hip, on account of the stout resistance shown by these white 
(people who killed some Hollanders with their staves: they 
recovered their ship with difficulty, defending themselves with 
their arquebuses, and eontinued their v-oyage to n $afe port; this was 
in the year 1604, 

This same mainland of Lucach extends eastwards as far as 
the Meridian of Timor; here live a white race which is more refined 
and Civilized, wearing clothes of cotton and silk, and using 
rabuhn " or chemises of red^ according to the account given by 
the Bandanese and IMaJucn natives, and in the Histories of the 

Indias. _ « t 

Rui de Mela de Sampaio, Captain of the ship S. Paulo * 
accidentally discoveretl that Sonthern Land called the region of 
Parrots or region of Pithacoru. lying on the Meridian npporite to 
the Island of St. iouren<;o, in a latitude of 4S degrees South; and 
although the sailors reenunted that it was a great Island, veiy 
fresh, still one presumes that it was the mainland which extends 
from Lucach. 

This land was visited by the Flagship of Corneho Malodiva. 
w'hich had lieen carried out of its course by currents and separated 
from the rest of the fleet which was travelling from Holland to 
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Malaca: wishing to lard for waur and fuel, they disembarked in 
their boat; they met with no resistance on the shore, on the 
contrary they received good treatment. 

The people of this region are while, and in figure resemble 
the Portuguese; they are badiy clothed, wearing shirts woven 
from plants; they have no other weapons than darts for hurling, 
and bows and arrows: they- enjoy ail kinds of foodstuffs; they use 
a number of rortuguese words; and in the iargest vili^e the 
sailors saw a considerable quantity of bronae artillery bearing the 
Royal Arms of Lusitania, The corsairs were astonished at this 
state of things: they returned to the flag^ip provided with their 
necessary requirements and continued their voyage to the port of 
Maiaca in the year 1606. 

These Portuguese are descended from Francisco de Albo- 
querque and Pedro Varda \>iga and other Portuguese belonging to 
the two ships which disappeared far ahead off the Cape of Good 
Hope in the year 1503. . 

,As it was suspected that they had reached the coast in that 
region, King Dnni Manuel ordered the captains to have a search 
made through the instrumentality of Cy de Barbosa and P^ro 
Corcsnia in two ships: they could not find any trace of these 
people along the coast of the Cape of Good Hope, or along the 
coast of St, Lourentjo: this was in the year 1506, 

On board the ship “ S- Paulo which reached the coast of 
Sanialra. were found some notes made by the Pilot, stating that 
that country' was a great Island like N’ova Guinea; and that along 
its southern coast it had a large bay and trading-ports from which 
large sailing-ships passed to the country of Lucach: and that the 
bay was inhabited by a race of white natives and that another 
race as white as Pfirluguese lived on the northern Promontory, 
where stood the Metal Artillery and the Arnis of Portugal. 

So that this land in the south, the region of Pithacoru, was 
discovered by Ru[ de Ifello He Sampaio in the year 1560. 

f>n this expedition for the discoverv of Meridional India, 
The King Our f-ord iJoni Phelippe the Third of Spain despatched 
Manuel (G id in ho de Heredia with the title of “ Adeiantado ' and 
the Habii of Christ, together with the twentieth part of the 
revenues therefrom, bv virtue of his Commissinn given in the year 
lAOl: and by an Tnstruclton written at Lisbon on the 14th 
February 1594, the states there were to be taken with a view to 
their incori^iration in the Crowm of Portugal, according to the 
Bulls of Popes Nicolat) the Fifth and Sixto the Fourth. 

Pope Paolo the Fifth granted a Jubilate and a plenary 
Indulgence and other favours towards realising the happy espedi- 
tion to Meridinnal India, and the Reverend Father Claudio 
Aquaviva. General tif the Order of the Company of Jesus, conferred 
upon the “ Descobridor " the Insignia of Jesus, together with the 

emoluments of the said Order.in accordance with a letter 

written at Rome In the year 1610, 
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SUMMARY OF THE LIFE 
OF :^1ANCEL GOIJIXHO DE HEREDIA. 

Manuel Godinho de Heredia, son of Juan de Heredia Aquavl^ai 
was connected, ihroufih Lourengn Fernandez de Herediap with 
noble family of Dom Phelippe de Heredia, Count of Fuentes in 
Aragon, andn through Juan Francisco Aqua\iva, wiih the noble 
family of the Duke of Attri, Lord of Teramo: both of whom, being 
kinsmen, have always displayed their graciousness by offering the 
escutcheons of their nobility; as is stated in the Duke of .Attri's 
record and in the Count of Fuenies' record, which we mention below 

His mother was Dona Helena Vessiva, daughter of Dom Juan, 
King of Supa in Macazar. ally of King Dom Joan the Third of 
Portugal: she was baptized in the hermitage of S. Raphael at 
Machoquique by the Reverend Father Vicente Viegas, Administrator 
of Malaca, at the request of the Kings of Macazar acting on the 
advice nf the above-men I ioned Juan de Heredia, who then sailed 
away from ihe port of Machoquique to Malaca with the companion 
with whom he had formed an attachment, Dona Helena Vessivap 
Mistre-^-s of the State of Machoquique; and on her depjirttire the 
ruling |Xi\ver was assumed by her parents, as is stated in the record 
of the King of Macazar^ Carraem TaTot. 

This Joan de Heredia Aquaviva, by his lawful wife, Dona 
Helena Yessiva, was the father of Falher Domingos Godines de 
Heredia, Master of the School belonging to the See of Malaca. of 
Father Francisco Godinho .Aquaviva- Canon of the same See, of 
-Anna Godinha de Heredia, and of Manuel Godinho de Heredia 
Aquaviva, Discoverer of Aferidional India. 

This Manuel Godinho de Heredia Aqua viva was bom at mid¬ 
night on Sunday the t6th of July in the Year 1563: as a boy he 
received his first education at the College of the Company of Jesus 
at Malaca; at the age of t3 years he went at his own ejqwnse from 
Malaca to the Court of Goa where he was received into the seminary* 
by order of the Visitor Goncab Alvare^t, Professor: at this university 
he studied grammar^ arts, philosyiphical and other sciences, and 
mathematics. 

After completing his studies, in which he displayed great apti¬ 
tude, he was received into the order of the Company of Jesus by the 
Father A^sitor .Absandro Valignano in the A^ear 157Q: there he 
show'ed his abitity. and be was teacher of mathematics for many 
years. 

Hut PS he displayed a natural inclination for making discoverieSp 
his Superiors wished that his talents might be utilized in the service 
of the State for the benefit of Christianlty, so they bade him fare¬ 
well for good in the 1S80. 

Being now a layman he devoted himself to the service of cosmo¬ 
graphy, with the title of Cosmographer Major of the State: he 
drew up some ver>' excellent maps of the oriental Indias and of 
Asia, replacing the nld drawaugs in the world-maps and atlases by 
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new didrographic representations of Catthay and Meridional India; 
all these maps he submitted to the King Onr Lord Dom Phelippe the 
Third of Spain; in consequence whereof he was instmeted to effect 
the Discovert' of ^leridional India, with the title of Adelaniado,” 
with the Habit af Christ and with a twentieth of the revenues from 
those states if he could obtain possession of them and incorporate 
them in the Crown of Portugal. 

By an [nstmctlon Avrittem at Lisbon on the J4th of February 
I594j and by a Commission dated 1601 issned by virtue of that 
Instructiorip the ^id Manuel Codinho de Heredia was despatched on 
this undertaking by the Viceroy Dom Francisco do Gama, Count, 
Admiral; and the Viceroy Aires de Saldanha granted him many 
favours on his passage to Malaca, where he arrived in the year 160L 

WTien he was prepared to commence his voyage of discovery% 
he was informed by the General of the Souths Andre Furtado de 
MendcHia that the southern channels were held by corsairs belonging 
to the fleet of Jacob Usquerqne who had seized the ship from China 
which was on its way lo Holland. And it was neces^rv to detain 
jJie “ Descobriddr at the fortress of Malaca to assist in defending 
it against the guerilla assaults of the Alalaios. In conjunction with 
his miEilarit" duties he prospected for minerals, and on the order of 
the Viceroy Aires de Saldanha and on the instruction of Andre 
Furiadu de Mendocan General of the Souths he founded the fortress 
of Muar at the mouth of the Afuar Kiver, to act as a trade factory 
and for the defence of the Malaca district. He aLsn founded other 
fortresses in the straits and in other places which need not he 
specifically mentioned. He also made dispositions to prex'ent assis¬ 
tance in the form of men or provisions from entering the river- 
mouths in the Malaio territory of Jnr. 

Further, in his caiMcity of " Descobridorhe prepared maps of 
I he straits, having at his disposal the whole sotithem fleet of rowing- 
boats, namely 12 galliots and 60 * " or ^ hanth*. Wifh 

this fleet, too, he continued the performance of his na^a.] duties: he 
destroyed the relief ships belonging to the pirates and other ships 
which set out wdth people from Aracan in Samatra to succour the 
Malains; he sank many provision ships and made sallies by land to 
attack the Malains; he fired their \d!laffes and palmgroves or^ dtifffrs ’ 
(which resemble orchards and fruit-gardens), and caused great 
darnage by his attacks. Furthermore, at hlg, own expense he accom- 
panied the General, Andre Furtado de Mendoca. at the conquest of 
the fortress of Jor, and assisted in ever>' possible manner in the 
fortification and defence of Malaca, until illness supervened. Even 
when indi^>osed, he did not abstain from mntinuing his geological 
duties at his own expense; he explored the whole country within the 
territory of Malaca between ihe Rivers Muar and Panagin, and dis¬ 
covered the mines of gold, ^ and all kinds of metals 

minerals and precious stones, besides new pearl-fisheries, and mer- 
cury, alum, sa]t|>etre. and other riches; nf these discoveries authentic 
records exist. 
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Eemg attacked by illness and receiving in that conn tty little 
help towards getting information abnnt Luca Antara and no good 
nevra about the expedition thither, he embarked for the Court of 
Goa^ in order to reinm with the Viceroy Dom Martiinao de Castro; 
later, he wanted to travel in ihe \"iceroy s Company'to Malaca, but 
could not do so, on account oi his being very ill and crippled with 
hiircb^rf however, at Cochim he was given his letter to the 
Governor Dom Francisco Ateixo de Mene^es and provided viith a 
relief galliot for the spring, when new^^ arrived of the death at 
Malaca of the \lceroy Dom Martinao, who was succeeded by the 
Governor of the State: so in spite of his earnest endeavours the 
position of affairs became worse and w'orse. 

He wrote to ihe King our Lord^ communicating the good news 
about Luca Antara or Java the greater being e?cpiored by Chiay 
Masinro^ King of Danuit. .. 

The King our Lord wrrnte from Madrid to the Viceroy Rui 
I^urenco de Tavora regarding the enterprise in ^leridional Tndta, 
that the " Dtscobridor Manuel Gedinho de Heredia should be 
granted many honours and privileges, and he ordered the confirma- 
rion of the Commissions issued in his name by the V'iceroys Dom 
Francisco de Gama, Count, Admiral, and Ayres de Saldanha, for this 
felicitous voyage; and he commanded that the matter should be 
arranged at the Court of Goa in order that this voyage might be 
undertaken at once, since it involved the incorporation of those states 
in the Crown of Portugal. 

The Pope Paulo the Fifth favoured the undertaking ^vith his 
approval and the Reverend Father Claudio, General of the Order of 
the Company of Jesus^ bestowed the Insignia of Jesus upon the 
” f)escohridor ** together with the rewards of the Order, as well as 
other favours, in order tn declare Christianity and to aggrandize th€ 
Church of the new- World. 

By order of the same Mceroy Rui Lourenco de Tavora, the 
Descobridor explored the countr}^ in the district of Gnzarate, and 
drew up chorographic representations thereof, for right down to the 
present day we have inadequate kiiowh^dge of the details of the 
region of Gozarate, improperly called Cambaia for CaTohaelh, the 
metropolitan Towm of the Bay: he aT?o made plans of Tndostan, 
TurcastaOj Astratan^ Cathay and the Chinas. 

This was during the governorship of the above-named Viceroy: 
who was succeeded in the State by the Viceroy Dom Teronimo 
P'.^aavedo; the latter further availed himself of the Descobrfdor’a 
services and instructed him to make a note of the Metals and 
MiTtcrals in the district of Goa. 

TheDescobridor in taking the necessary^ steps for assaying 
the Metals of this country', discovered the metal copper, " tumbaga ”, 
at the Village of Corliri Comegan (?) in Goa^ and at other Villages 
In Goan territory'; moreover he discovered iron-orea in the neighbour¬ 
ing islands of Diuor and Vanci.... ^ . 
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In Malaca tKe Descobridor had di$coveTed many mines of 
^rold, silver, *cd!it7i\ copper, mercury, alum^ saltpetre, lead, iron, 
and other metals besides minerals and precious stones including 
emeralds ^ diamonds^ topazes and cT^^stals^ as well as new fisheries 

for Seed'P^rls and pearls . ..all these he offered to the 

Captain-General Andre Furtado de Mendoea in the year 1605. 

He married Dona \'ilanLe de Sampaio, by whom he had a son 
named Manuel AquavivaK a handsOTne, talented and scholarly youth: 
he was born just before daybreak on the first of Decembern USfl. 
and succumbed to a convulsion at the age of 13 years. 

He also had a daughter named Dona Anna de Heredia Aquaviva, 
who was very learned and industrious, and acquired a knowledge of 
the mathematicai sciences: she was born at eight o'clock on the 
morning of Thursday, the 17lh of April in the year 1SS7, 

The said Dona Anna de Heredia Aquaviva at the age of 16 
years entered the estate of matrimony, taking as her hM$hand Alvaro 
Pinto Coutinho, son of Joad Pinto Coutinho^ cousin of VasJo Fer- 
dandes Coutinho of the family of Marshal Dorn Fernando Coulinho. 

After her marriage she went w^ith her husband to India. 

There by virtue of the Commission of 1601 the “ Descobridor ** 
^irranged that in case his death occurred during the above-men¬ 
tioned expedition to Aferidional India, Dona Anna Heredia .Aquaviva 
should be sole heiress of all his property. 

The said Dona Anna de Heredia bore her husband a daughter 
named Dona Mariana .Aquaviva, who was born on the Sth of June 
in the year 1607, and possessed great expectations of honours and 
Favours owing to the services of her grandfather, the Descobridor *\ 

She had the good fortune to be ver>' beautiful and at the same 
lime very clever and able: she was so industrious, too^ that at an 
early age she understood the elements of mathematical geometry. 

On account of his devautness and his demeanour and his zeal 
the said Mannel Godinho de Heredia was admitted by the Most 
fllustrious .Alexander Fames, Bishop of Oporto. Cardinal and V^ice- 
Chancellor of the Church of Rome, Protector of the Arch-Company 
of the Most Holy Sacred Conception^ established in the Roman 
f'hurch of St. Lourenco at Damao^ into The Confraternity of the 
Arch-Company, as appears from its records and documents, so 

that he enjoyed the privileges of the .Arch-Company . 

mentioned in the Apostolic Ftull of the year lS89. 

And at the same time, in the year 1S30, the said “ Descobridor 
was admitted by the Superintendent of the AlisericordiR, Fernao da 
Foneequa, Knight of the Habit of Christ, into this Sodetv and Con^ 
fraternity for the service of God: and he fervently performed all 
manner of merciful and charitable w^orks. always assisting in the 
burial of the Christians, even when they occurred during the winter 
storms, with great zeal and devotion. 
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5 MAPPEMONDE, 

In ihe Summary of his Hfe (p. 265 sitpru) Ercdia relates how 
he re-dreiv the maps of various Asiatic countries, and subrnitted his 
maps lo Kini^ Philip ^ 

All bis maps appear la have been consigned to oblivion except 
perhaps in one instance. 

In tg4B the British Museum acquired from Senor de Michele- 
na y Roxas a manuscript ^lappemonde which came from Madrid: it 
now bears the number Add. 17,647A. 

Lithographic reproductions of a part of this map will be founti 
in ARCHAEOLOGIA, Volume XXXVIIL flfi60), in Majoris Ennfy 
f'«?ydJjfCJ fo [Hakhtyt Society i 1SS9)^ and in Jannsen^s 

book. 

The most significant feature of this map is a large area of land 
which from its junction with the south-eastern portion of X’OVA 
GITXEA runs south-west, west, and north-west till it reaches a point 
not far south of Suva mayor; from this point it runs roughly south¬ 
west: no southern boundarT,' of this land is indiKtied, 

At the most northerly point, south of Java may&r, there is a 
iegend Nuea ant or a discuifcrtti & ano 1601 por mitito el g&dmho 
de Evedio por mundado dc Vtco Rey Ahie^ de Safdaka^"', ^^Nnca 
Antara was discovered in the year 1601 by Manoel Godinho de 
Eredia, by command of the Viceroy .Ayres de Saldanha 

Beneath this, about half way down the western coast^ there is 
another legend '' Term dkeubertn pelas Holafideses a qur ekamaraS, 
Endiiockti ou cocordh “Land discovered by the Dutch, which 
they called Endracht or Concord 

The map ix descriliecl by Major in ARCHAEOL(3GIA, Volume 
XXXVin (IR.60)^ pp. 43^-459: an extract of the description i? 
printed as a supplement to the Early Voyages to Atistmlmr 

Major there expressed the opinion that this map was a copy 
niade at the beginning of the nineteenth or close of the eighteenth 
centur^^ by a persort w^hn ^vas ignorant of the Portuguese language, 
as wa.s evidenced by the erriirs of orthography. Afajor thought that 
the original was probably made by Eredia himself, and snisgested 
the date 1620, after the dLscovery of Eendraght^s Land by the Dutch 
in 1616 but before the discovery of the south coast by Pieter Nuv'ts 
in 1627. 

Possibly the dale should be placed somewhat earlier, for other 
parLs of the western coast were discovered by the "Zeewulf" in 
J61B, and by Houtman in 1619. 

Later Major changed bis views: after forming the conclusion 
that Eredta^s account of * Luca .-\ntara * was a deliberate fabrication 
he suggested that the present mappemonde was drawn by some 
person in Europe, and that the legend regarding ^ Xuca antara " was 
Inserted on ibe strength of the map included by Eredia in the 
DESCRTPTIOX of MALAGA, cf. p. 216 supra. (ARCHAEO- 
LOGIA Volume XLTV. (1873). p. 257). 
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Major give^j no re^35on for thinking that the original mappe- 
monde was not drawn by Eredia: but one may note 

(i) that the s^hape of the southern land is different in the 
two mapst 

(ii) that in the map sent with the DESCftll^tON OF 
jr.'VLACA^ New Guinea is not joined to the southern 
land: 

fiiij that in the DESCRIPTION OF MALAGA, Eredb 
uses the word LUCA a great number of limes and with 
reference to at least 7 difTerent places; he never writes 
NUCA, 


APPENDIX IIL 

translations FROAf JANSSEN S MALAGA, L‘ !NT>E 
MERIDIONALE ET LE CATHAY. 

L Janssen's Foreword. 

2. Ruelens’ Preface. 

3. Note on the Manuscript at Bnissels. 

1. Jan$$enN Foreword. 

The ph>'5ical history of the globe is one of the aubjecis which 
are engaging the most active attention of contemporary science. 
On the one hand, men are scrutinizing the botvels of our planet 
with burning curiosity in an endeavour to elucidate the mystery 
of its origin; on the other hand^ they have made and ne\^er cease 
from making superhuman efforts to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
our earth's surface. 

The men who have discovered those vast contlnenls styled 
new' worlds, have been classed among the great benefactors of 
hunninity: the navigatr^rs whfj have explored unknown countries 
at the cost of sacriricing themselves and enduring great hardships, 
sometimes at the risk of their lives, who have estaldished inter- 
coin^ between peoples vvlin had previnnsly had no ^‘edprocal 
relations: those who have left accounts of thetr voyages or who 
have advanced our knowledge by their learned works: all these 
men, in different degrees no desubt^ see their names to-day 
sumiuncled by a halo of glory. We eagerly follow up each slightest 
trace of their explorations and of their labours; w'e wish to know 
all the details of their fnntful lives: the most inaccurate map, the 
most artless- or most summary description, references apparently of 
the very least importance, all these proofs of their activities are 
rev^erently collected, constituting materials for geographical studies 
and provoking controversies and researches which are in themselves 
often productive of unexpected or novel results. 

Such was the idea which inspired our wish to publish this work 
of Godinho de Ererlta, a work of which certain extracts and 
suminarieSp inadequate enough, have already been submitted at 
discussion? of geographers. 
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It Boemed to iis that it would uselul if we added to the 
documents already at the disposal of studentii^ this w^ork by a 
personage who \$ iateresLing in several respects. 

For Godiiiho dc Eredia was born and lived in the Far East; 
instructed in the studies cultivated in Europe at that period^ he 
endeavoured to utiliKe his knowledge lur the elucidation of various 
questions of ancient geography^ sonie ot which are still in dispute 
at the present day; he has left reports on his operdtions as an 
officia] explorer, he has constructed maps of conn tries which he 
traversed; in fact, he has preserv^ed from oblivion things and facts 
among which science perhaps find something worth ejctracting. 

As a result of all these considerations we have been induced to 
bring forward into the light of day a work which is as curious in 
matter as in form: in reproducing the manuscript of Gtidinho de 
Eredin we have sought to preserve the apjjearance of the originaJ; 
the mapSj the illustrations, and a few specimen pages of the 
autograph manuscript have been executed in fac-sitnile. 

We have taken the oppcjrtunity to reproduce two other docu- 
menis relating to Goriinho de Eredia; one of them b a map 
mentioning the nauie of the descobftdor and found among the 
collections in the British Museum by the late Mr. Major, 
conservator of the cartographical department in that Museum; the 
other is a letterj, signed by C^jdinho de Eredla, belonging to the 
archives at Lisbon. 

We thought we ought to publish the fac-simile of these 
documents simultaneously wKth the reproduction of the manuscript 
belonging to the Bihliotheque Royale at Brussels, 

Finely, our work ends with a French translation of the 
Portuguese texts, 

[IttiikIM]. L. J. 

2* Ruekns' Preface. 

On various occasions during the last ten years scholars have 
directed iheir attention to the document which here sees the light 
of day, but they have only been able to utilise summaries all too 
concise or notices all too Inadequate. 

The lime had come to undertake the publication in ioto of the 
work of Manuel Godin ho de Eredia and alsti to provide the 
materials for a complete understanding of the activities and labours 
of an interesting personage about w^hom little is known. 

A member of the Belgian Geographical Society, a colleague of 
mine, whose studies, travels and tastes qualified him to undertake 
this work, has zealously devotefi himself to the task and, we have 
no hesitation in saying, has surmounted very real and very numerous 
difficulties. 

The document is now in existence^ it Is submitted for sdenliJfic 
discussion. 

At the Geographical Congress at Antwerfa, we revealed the 
existence of the original manuscript of Godinho's book: M. Lwn 
Janssen has relied on that fact to call upon tis for the preface to 
this printed edilion. 
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The offer was tew flattering for us Lo refuse the performance 
of this taskp despite our too feeble authority. So in this introduction 
we shall slate as briely as we possibly can, what we know about the 
author of the DKCLARACAAJ and whereb hes, in otir opinion^ 
the Importance of this document. 

At the western extremity of Europe^ there stands out^ like a 
sentinel on the border of the vast Ocean, a small kingdom whicb^ 
though it forms only a speck on the map, yet has conquered and 
dominated more vast territories tbtn were ever controlled by the 
conquering monarchies of old. 

This Kingdom is Portugal. 

Knergetic, intelligent, famibaj with the perils of the sea, the 
I Portuguese people seem to have hail an aptitude for discoveries 
and enterprises in the most distant parts. 

1 hey did not have the glory of arriving first in the New Worlds 
but nobody can dispute the ctov^ming honour of their geographical 
conquests in .Asia arid in Africa. 

Henry the Navigator^ \*asco de Gania^ Barthelemi de Dias^ 
Magellan, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, are names which find their place 
amongst the most lllustrioiis. 

Ai a certain period, thanks to the labours and the bravery of 
these men and their successors, PoTlugal was a centre of wealth and 
pijwer; Irr^m her fwirts bailed ianumerable ships which went forth 
Id conquer populous and powerful countries, at enormous distances 
from [heir mother land. 

\A'hen speaking of their exploits in the Indies, Raynal cannot 
refrain from exclaiming: '' What men must these Portuguese 
have then been, and what extra<jrdiiiary factors made them a nation 
of heroes? '' 

Almost the very whole of Africa, the continents and the 
archipelagoes of the «|uatiirial ocean, all the lands^ in short, which 
might e.vist beyond the famous demarcaiion line drawn by Pope 
.Alexander the Sixth (which dividetl the globe into two parts, the one 
allcxrated to Portugal and the other to Spain), all these lands in turn 
liecame subject to Portugal, To detail them would be a long task. 

At the end of the Sixteenth century, there w^as in .Africa and in 
the adjacent seas, Tangier^ Ceuta, Arzilla, Madeira, the Azores, the 
Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, the Island of St. Thomas, the Congo 
and Angola, St. Helena, and, beyond the Cape of Gootl Hope, the 
country of Zofala and Mossambique. 

Ill .Asia, in the Indies, they had forts and factories ranged on 
every coast from the Persian Gulf to Malabar^ with one great city, 
tkia. which stood for the capital of their Ariatic possessions. 

Beyond that, they had Ceylon, the Coromandel coast^ the 
Malay Peninsula, with one Aourishing town^ and, lastly, the 
Moluccas. 

In .Amertca, in spite of the demarcation line, they conquered 
Brazil. 
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In 15S0^ Portugal had the misforturie to see the extinction of 
its national dynasty; King Henry by his vdll left his kingdom to 
Philip the Second, King of Spain, w^ho, nevertheless, was cumpclled 
to conquer his inheritance. 

For this purpo^^ he despatched an army commanded by the 
same Onke of Alba who bad performed a similar office in the 
Xetherlandsj and Poriugal was annexed to the Crown of Spain. 

Three quarters of the world were then united tinder the sceptre 
of Philip the Second. 

This annexation was a misfortune for Portugal, w^ho would 
derive no advantage from the overseas conquests carried out by the 
Spaniards, but had to suffer from the implacable hatred which 
Spain and h« King incurretl, by way of re\'enge. at the hands of 
numerous nations throughout Kurojie. 

The Republic of the United Provinces had just been formed. 

rhis, like Portugal, was a small county of little importance 
cutisidered as territory, but it was washed by the sea and peopled by 
a vigorous race who sought in commercial expansion the wealth 
which ivas denied hy their oivn land, held dowm and ever trampled 
under foot by armed forces. 

The Duich vented alt the violence of their hatred on the vast 
possessions of the King of Spain, and it was immediately under the 
blows which they inklicted thai the redoubtable European colossus 
£»iun began to stagger. 

I'he possessions of the Crown of Portugal were the first victims 
of the bold Dutch expeditionSp first, because of their proximity to 
the factories and the lands which the Dutch already held, and 
secondly, because they were better known in the Xetherlands. 

In 157^, the very year of the Union of Utrecht, a Harlem youth, 
Hugo de Linschoten, sailed from the Texel; he betook himself to 
Spain and thence to l^nrtugal which had just been conquered. 

He stayed at Lisbon to study ils commerce, and there^ in tS8l, 
he witne^d the triumphal entry of Philip the Second and the 
obsequies of the Duke of Alba. 

A short time afterwards, Linschoten obtained permission to join 
an expedition which was preparing to conduct Vincent de Fonseca 
to the fndies on his appointment as Archbishop of that lerriiory, 
and he left Lisbon with the fleet, comprised of five vessels, on the 
Slh of April, 1585. 

During the course of 15 years, he travelled in the service of 
Portugal throughout all the Lusitaiuan possessions in the Far East, 
and all the lands with which the mother-country had commercial 
relations. 

During his journeys, he carefully noted every detail worthy of 
interest, and made sketches of views^ scenes, costumes and plants; 
and on his return he wrote an account w'htch may Ije regarded as the 
most complete geographical description of the Indies and the 
.XrchipelagoeSp which men then possessed. 
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MagniRcentLy edited, the work of Linschoten '** ap[icared first 
in Dutch in 1S9S—1596, then in Latin, IVendi, German, and 
English, and enjoyed a great number of editions. It became a 
classic; one might describe it as the guide which directed the 
espeditious launched by the N’etherfands over a long period and 
with great success against the Spanish and Lusftanian colonies. 

Six years later, there was established, with a capital of six 
and a half million florins, the .Association organixed by six towns, 
which under the riame of ' Company of the Oriental Indies’ wrKted 
from rival powers the sc^tre of colonial dominion in the inter^ 
tropical seas. 

However, the beautiful countries of the Orient did not 
immediately change their masters nor did the sea-faring nations 
in all their expeditions immediately abandon every- other object 
except to wrest away each others' conquests. 

The progress of geography, and the labours of the carto¬ 
graphers, particularly Ortelius and Mercator, represented on the 
world-maps immense void spaces, where unknown continents 
might perhaps be found. 

M the end of the sixteenth century these voids were already 
filled up to a considerable extent, no doubt, but among the lands 
which were drawn, there were some which were merely imajpnary 
countries; moreover, almost ail the plans finish off the stiuthem 
parts of the globe with the contours of a continent which in itself 
is almost as vast as all the other continents put together. 

A number of discoveries had then still lo be made; moreover, 
there was another attraction to stimulate the boldness of 
navigators, the hope of finding the L.AND OF GOLD, the dream 
of several centuries. 

Whatever may have been the motives w-hich directed the 
expeditions in the Far East, it cannot be doubted that at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch arid the Ponngupe 
were the only peoples of Europe whose vessels one sees ploughing 
the island-studded seas whidi lie between the Indian Ocean and 
the Equatorial Ocean, 

The English did not arrive till afterwards; availing thciiiselv^ 
of the embittered strife which had been created between the 
two rival nations since Heemskerk’s expedition against Bantam in 
1601 j they in their turn soon acquired pw&^essions, and at the same 
time cstendetl gwgraphical knowledge* 

It is at this i>eriody durius the first years of the seventeeoth 
trentuiyt the beginning of she siruggles belvveen the two peoples^ 
that reference is made to the discovery of a land which has smee 
become the fifth pan of the w'orld. 

By whom was this discover>^ made? 

The same thing has happened in the case of Australia as m 
the of America, it was slightly known ihe whole Liaie and by 

II) IliEverario, Voyape afte Shipr^ierl vnn Jad Huvpen vmi Liniichotcn, etc. 
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the whole world before it was really discovered^ The e^sperts 
have been al great paJns to find traces of knowledge of I his land 
in the accounts of voyages from the time of Marco i-olop or in 
vague Indications in certain rnap$, 

rhese views have been published and discussed by MessrS- 
R. H, Major^ C. E. Meinicke, W. Hov^illj J. K. Tenison WtxidSj 
A. Peterinannj Colonel Yule and others, I’he question has been 
illuminated by conscientious studie^^ and important points in the 
history id cartography have been established. 

The result of the wlioic discussion is that the first idea of the 
great land^ since called New' Holland, was due to the voyage of a 
small Hutch vessel^ HKT DL Vh'KEN (the Dove). ' “ 

This voyage has been traced several times since Alexander 
Hairymple first mentioned it, AT de Jonge in his splendid w'ork 
on the development of the Dutch Empire In the Indies, has 
embellished the account with fresh details and with meticulous 
exactness. 

We will now analyse this geographical episode^ on wtueb the 
Dutch found their claims to the honour of being the first to reach 
the land of Australia.^^^ 

On the iSth December, 1603^, there sailed from the Nether¬ 
lands the first expedition which the Company Genend of the Indies, 
then recently esEablished, despatched to the Far East. It consisted 
of 13 vessels, carrying IISO men, under the command of Admiral 
Steven van der Hagen. One of the vessels was the yacht Met 
Duyfkeii. According to the instructions, it was especially intended 
to remain for some years in the Indies and to maintain cornmtinica- 
tions between the various factories there. 

In September 1605, it was in the nelghbjurhotHj of Bantam. 
One finds several references to its cruises In a docunnent published 
by Alexander Dalrymple, an instruction given by the Governor- 
General of the indies, Ant. van Diemen, to the Commander Abel 
Janss& Tasman and to the pilot Frains Jacobz Vbscher. 

This document bears the date 29th January^ 1644. Here is 
the translation^ according to the text published by M. de Jonge. 

enhance, extend, and improve the operations and the 
trade of the Dutch Company of the Oriental Indies, successive 
Boards of Directors have issued express orders., on various ^jccasions, 
for the reconnaisance of the great country of New Guinea, and the 
search for other unknown countries in the East and in the South. 


Sht was a yachl of 60 tons which ser\^«l as despatch-boat in the expedi¬ 
tions in which shi? took part. She bad a glorious desUny. In 1394, she 
left the Te.'cel w ith three other vessels on the fir^t Dutch campaign against 
the pciifi^vc^ions ol' Portugal. In t60.J, she tormed part of the licet com¬ 
manded by Steven van dor K&gen, io I6l6, die assisted in the discovery 
of Lemaire'^a Strait. One can »e a representalioTi of this ves«| in the 
fronlispiece to the account ol the hrit oi these voyages; J^iirnail ran dc 
f^tysr dfr Noihndi^rhf rte. .Hiddrlhvr^, L^n^enrst 135S. 

l”> J.-K.-Jr de Jon^e, Opkamst vdFj kti Nedrrhnd^cfi m Ot^st-Indie. 
*S T. I—IX 
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The conversations which we have hadj and the communications 
which have been addressed to you regarding the EwOTimtSj maps 
and other documecLts, have Lniornied you, inter alia, that lour 
voyages directed to this end have already taken place, meetuig with 
moderate success: the first was in 1606, by order ^ of Jean 
\\'illerTUi VerschoOr, who was then in charge of the Company's 
affairs at Jiantam. This voyage was accomplished by the yacht 
“ 'i Unyiken which, on the way, visited the islands of Key 
and Arouw, and discovered and reconnoitred only the southern 
coasts of New Uuinea for a distance oi 220 miles from 5 to 13 
degrees South. She fonnd that while this vast country was for the 
most part deserted, certain places were inhabited by savage and 
cruel blacks, who murdered several of the sailors, with the result 
that they could not give an account of the real condition of the 
country, or its productions and resources. 

Lack of provisions and other necessities compelled the vessel 
to abandon the discovery and to return. The furthest point then 
discovered was in 13^ degrees South, and on the^ of the 
expedition it is indicated by the name of Cape KEER-WEER 
fCape Return) ". 

if one compares this reference in 1644^’ says M, de Jonge 
“ with what the English captain John Saris wrote in 160S and 
1606, it appears that the two pieces of evidence are mutually 
confirmatory”. 

“On the l&th November, 160S, there sailed from Banlam a 
small Dutch pinnace to effect discoveries in the island called N'ew 
Guinea, and, so it is said, she has brought back a large quantity 
of gold from there 

.^t the date of 15th June in the foiicnving year, 1606^ the 
Journal of Saris says once more, ” There has arrived here at 
Bantam Xockhodn Tingall, a resident of Banda, on a Javanese 
junk, laden with mace and nutmeg, which he sella here to the 

people from Guzerate . he informs me of the return to Banda 

of the Dutch pinnace which set out on a voyage of discovery in 
\ew Guinea. 

She made this Island and sent some men ashore to enter into 
relations with the natives, but the savages, who are cannibals, 
killed nine of them; and this compelled the vessel to return, 
under the impression that nothing useful could be done in these 

“ So to my mind it is dear beyond all doubt ” says M, de Jonge 
“ that the DUYFKEN left Bantam on the ISth Xovember, 1605, 
on i'erschoor’s orders, for Xew Guinea; on the way, she visited the 
islands of Key and Arouw, towards the be^nning of 1606; she 
sailed along the SouthAVest coast of New Guitiea, as far as the river 
OelanaLa in S % and then proceeding along Torres Strait, she arriv^ 
along the western coast of Australia, where she found the land in 
13*^ 45', at a point which lias ever since been marked on the maps 
of the Company of the Indies by the name of Cape KEER-WEER. 
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li Ls probable that the DUYFICEN, on leaving Cape Prederlck 
Henry and sailing towards the South, took a course loo much io the 
Westward to have noticed Torr^ Slraic. Had it been otherwise 
the error would not haw persisted so long that New Guinea and New 
Holland together formed only a Single huge continent, an error which 
lingered until the time of Janies Cook, although the Spaniard Luis 
Vaez de Torres had already found a passage between the two islands 
in 1606. 

Eventually the commander of the yacht DCVFKEX, owing to 
lack of supplies, abundoned his discoveries and returned to Banda ' * 

We accept the atcotiiii which is given by MM. Major and 
de Jonge, and we hnd clear prooi that there can be no question 
here of any discovery of .'Vuslralia, 

The vessel^ after ht-ving parsed the islands ni Key and .Arouw 
off the coast of New Guinea in 5 , proceeded along the coast Irom 
5* to South for a distance ot 220 miles; this is an impossi¬ 

bility* 

Tbb coast does not extend beyond 10" 20", and in order to 
arrive at this extreme point, it is necessarj^ to pass thTOUgh Torres 
Strait. 

Then^ according to the account, the furthest point which was 
reached was at U* 45", at the new place since calJed KEER^WEER. 

This capcp therefore, ought to be situated pn Australian territory. 

But^ if one consulU all the maps from those of F. de Wit, 
belonging to the end of the Seventeenth century, to the magnificent 
map armexed to the prize dissertation on the discoveries of the 
Dutch, by AliM^ Bennet and Van Wyk {1S25)^ they all mark cape 
KEER-WEER on the wrestem coast of New Guinea, in the same 
latitude as Frederick Henry' island and further north than the 
V^ALSCHE KA.AF which accordding to ilM. Bennet and Van Wyk 
is ^tuated at S® IS' latitude by 133* longdtude^-^h 

Lastly, one further consideration; the Duyikena small 
vessel of 60 tons, so we are loid in the original account of .Admiral 
Steven van der Hagen^s voyages having left KEER-WEER, 
which lies in latitude and 129*^ longtitude, being in want of 
supplies and provisions, returned to Banda. 

But if KEER-WEER was situated at 13° 45^ how would ft 
have been possible, in circumstances of distress, to make a voyage 
of nearly 10 degrees? It seems to us, then, that there h an evident 
errorp twice repeated^in the designation of the latitude 13® 45". 

It plainly' conflicts with the other latitudes gi%™ in the instruc¬ 
tions and with those in the maps. The DUYFKEN did not pass 
beyond New Guinea in 8* 15^. and did not reach, by a long way, 
the strait which Torres had discovered during the month of .August 
In the same year 1606. 

VerliandeELiig over de Ntdcrlancbchc a-nldckkin^cn in Amtrika, Amlrilie, 

cn 7 . door R. G- Bennet tn J. Van Wykp Utrechq IS^T, in-fi*. 

M. Major, wc kneiv not oa ythat luthorlty, extends It to 
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It was Flinders, who^ in trying to trace the route which ihe 
DL'YFKEN should have followed, first introduced confusion into 
peoples' ideas. 

Relying on the dcx:ument published by Dalrymple as (hough it 
were a unique piece of e%idence he sumnaarisKs it in these (erms: — 
On the ISth November 1605 the DUYFKEN was despatched 
from Kantam^ on a voyage of discovery in the ditectioo of the New 
Guinea group^ and, so it b believed, coasted the western side of this 
island as far as 150® 45' of South latitude. The extreme point to 
the Eastward reached by (he vessel, was called cape KEER- 

The ruute of the Dl'YFKENj on leaving New Guinea, ran 
Southward along the islands in Torres Strait^ as far aa that part of 
Australian territory which extends a little to the South and West 
of Cape York, 

It was thought that all these lands were part of New Guinea 
and (ormed its western coast. The commander of the DCYFKEN, 
without knowing it, also made the first authentic discovery of a part 
of the great Southern land; this was about the month of ^larch 
1606, for he seems to have returned to Banda at the beginning of 
June 

W'hai means the reference in (his passage to IJO® 45' South 
“ latitude prima facie, there b evidentiy a mbiafee here; surely 
it is necessar>' to read longtitudeand if the ilgure is correct, it 
approximately deiemiine$ the position of the extreme point called 
KEER~WEER. But in that case, it negatives the supposition that 
the DUVFREN passed further south and reached Cape York 
without noticing the strait; a supposition which It b difficult enough 
to admit. 

The result of all thb, it seems to us^ is that the DCYFREN 
scarcely went beyond (he point which we have designated^ the point 
situated on New Guinea, w'hose position is stated by Flinders. 

Moreover, of the several Dutch writers w^ho have studied with 
such toil and such patriotic feeling the voyages and the discoveries 
of their compatriots, not one, before the time of Dalmnple and 
Flinders, mentions the expedition of the DUYFKEN, and in the 
very accounts in which this ship finds a place, not a jingle word is 
said about her discoveries in the Southern land. 


Fresh details have been brought to light concerning this point 
uf geography by a map belonging to the British Museum, by 
the manuscript at Brussels, here published, and by a manuscript at 
Paris, three documents which bear the name of a Portuguese who 
has remained almost unknown till the present day. 


Not having the orjjrmal Titian at hand, wc avail ourselves o( the 
Gcrtnan translation; "" Rfbc iiach tkr Austral Landc. von M. Fliodt-rip 
aus d. enjil, v- Ferd- Gc^txe. Wdroar. 1&16 
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It rests with us to eivplain thq position of the question and of 
the discussions which have been raised both about the man and 
about the documents emanating from him. 

Manoel Godinho de Eredia is a new figure in the history of 
geography, a curious and interesting figure; though, we hasten to 
add, Ke can lay no claim to any particularly brilliant halo. 

During two centuries his name was forgotten without being 
entirely unknown, 

Barbosa Machado, in his "Lusitaniao Library' mentions him 
with the qualification of “ Distinguished mathemadcian ", and refers 
to his man user! pi History of the Mart>Tdom of Lutz Monti ero 
Continho^^ dated at Goa in 1615. In IS07 his “Treatise on the 
Golden Chersonese was published. 

Eut it was in 1361 that atlentlon was seriously directed towards 

him. 

The learned author of the “Life of Prince ilenry^ the 
gator ”, ^I. Richard Henr\' Major^ in art article which takes the 
form of a letter to Sir Henry Ellis (ARCH.4EOLOGIAt^> t. 
XXX\irj) represents him as a claimant, till then unknown, to the 
honour of having discovered the vast territory later named New- 
Holland. He relied on the evidence of a map reproduced in this 
li'oluTne stadng in so man\‘‘ word^ that the discovery of this land was 
made in 1601 by Manoel Godinho de Eredia. This notice, however^ 
did not appear sufhdent to Major to establish historical truth and 
he hoped that fresh documents would come to confirm it. 

Some time afterwards we informed him of the e.ristence at 
Brussels of the manuscript here published; but other work preyented 
us from immediately giving more careful study to the question. Tt 
was only in 1871 at the Geographical Congress at Antw^erp that 
there appeared In the report, L II p. S13 (lfi72), our paper entitled 
“ THE DISCO\"ERV OF AL STRALIA, an account of the manus¬ 
cript in the Royal Library at Brussels 

This manuscript is the one here published: it Is a compilation 
in three treatises^ ^vritlen in the author's own hand and addressed 
from Goa to Philip Ifl the King of Spain, on the 24th November 
1613. The first treatise relates to the peninsula of Malacca, the 
second deals with ihe discovery of Meridional India: the third is a 
study in the comparative geography of eastern Asta. 

■ This analysis of Eredia's unknown work attracted attention. 

Some time later,Major in two articles published in ARCHAEO- 
LOCTA' (t, XLT\", 1373) again tcKik up his study of the earliest 
documents relating to the .Austral lands, and directing himself 
especially to the statements of Eredia, endeavoured to refute them. 

Favourable as he had been at first to the authorn's claim, in the 
second of the articles he Just as vigorously disparaged both the man 
and his statements. He treated the man as an impostor. One 


The leutr hr in 1S61, but the volume of ARCBAFOLQGf.A which 

iiicludeni it be3.t% ihc date IS60. 
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cannot feel too astonished at thts sudden change- ^[earlwhile, in his 
first article ^Major had endeavoured to direct attention to five French 
maps or maps of French origin, marking below Java an bbnd called 
Java la Grande and then a bud which could not be, according to 
him. anv other than Auslraha. These maps, of which the ultimate 
origin was perhaps Portuguese, go to prove the discovery of the 
world’s fifth continent seventy years before the time of Godinho. 

Fnlortunatcly. no test, no account of any voyage, no notice, 
confirms or clears up the indications in these charts. They contain, 
then, only hypothetical or legendary allusioi^. 

The epithet of * impostor ^ which is applied to Godinho is clearly 
Lin exaggeration. The reader will: Judge for hiniself- 

Godinho contents himself with giving an account of an expedi¬ 
tion made bv people other than himseHp he relates what he has been 
told: nothing more. Tf he had wished deliberately to mislead or 
to lie, it would have been just as easy for him to have ascribed to 
himself a personal part in the action, to concoct a voyage performed 
by himself: such a device should present no dijficulty to a man 
accustomed to travelling through the neighbouring archijKlagoes. 
fnstead of that he relates, very naively, it must be admitted, a 
strange account which can but surprise or perplex us at the present 
day. Yet IVI. Major himself felt bow little justice there in his 
all^atjon, for instead of rejecting the narratives of Godinho, he 
ndmit 5 them and seeks to explain them. The writer, according to 
him. was mistaken on only one pointr the application of the dis¬ 
coveries to the land of Australia. The expedition despatched by 
Godinho did not touch New Holland: what it discovered was the 
island of ^ladura. 

Here one may ask if the explanation is serious. In fact this 
island, which figures on all the maps of that time, which one can 
see from ?>auraba}'a fa locality which he names), a mile away from 
the coast, this island was as well known as Java Itself, and Godinho 
was no more ignorant of it than anyone else. It is traced on one 
of his maps, folio 2S. _ 

But M. Maior h^id not at that time inspected the manuscript 
and made himself familiar with all its contents, 

A iitlle later, at the Geographical Congress at Pai^ Ln IS75, 
Portugal exhibited the fac-simile of a letter of Ckidinho which 
apparently referred to the quKlion of discowrj^ but w^hich really 
tells us very little. It is reproduced at the end of the volume. 

Meanwhile the discussion continued. Godinho^s volnme^^ in 
autograph was exhibited at the CongT^ Paris and was examin^ 
Ijv sev^eral experts. MM. Domseiffen^ Tiele, Leupe and otheis in 
the Xetherlands devoted articles to it in various reviews. 

Finally, in 1S7S, in a remarkable work puhlbhed in the BuHedn 
of rbc Geographical Society of Paris {Seventh series, tome XV p. 

Dr. E. T. Hamy describes and analyses an important manus¬ 
cript by Godinho. discovered at the Xational Library at Paris by 
M. Lfpn de 
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h Is a treatise^ sent to Ihe King^. like the present work^ from 
Gojip but at a later date, 1st Decerntwetp 1616; it contains disserta¬ 
tions on Ophitt the voyages ot King Solomon, Tartat^^ etc.^p and ends 
with a Summary' of my Life^*j a vety curious autobiography. 

The author tells ub that he was born at Malaca on the i6th 
July 1563, son oi Jnan de Heredia Aqua viva and Dona Helena 
\"essiva daughter of Don Juan, King of Supa in Macassar and lord 
of the State of ^lachoqulque. In our manuscript he also recounts 
his orij^in and adds romantic details concerning the circumstances 
attending the marriage of his father^^ a Portuguese^ with hb mother, 
of native blood. 

At 13 years of age he was sent to the College of the Jesuits, 
at Goa. In 1579, he entered the Company; but at the end of a 
year his passion for geography made him quit the religious habit. 

Later, he became cosmographer-major of the State; in 1594 he 
was nominated DESCOBRIDOR, that is to say;, as M. Hamy 
admirably esplatiis, put in charge of the organisation of discoveries 
destined “ to add new patrimouies to the Crown of Porlngal and to 
enrich the Portuguese uatiOD 

The title of DESCOBRIDOR which some critics imagined to 
be a valii-glorbus desi>rrii|tion Haunted by Godinho, has a meaning 
analogous to ONTDECKKN in the Dutch commissions. 

Moreover, Godinho carried out ejcpioratlons as difficult as, and 
at that time, perhaps more venturesotne than finding a new conti¬ 
nent; he travelled through the interior of the peninsula of ^falaca: 
he drew plans of it and no doubt he also furnished hi$ superior 
ofticers with detailed memoranda. What he tells us io his report 
to the King, jiistiries iis in saying, with M. Hamy, that in Malaca 
Godinho was really a cKscoverer. 

In his first work presented to the King between 1597 and 1600, 
IXFORMACAO DA AUREA CHERSONESO OU PEMKSLXA 
K DAS ILHAS AURIFERAS, CARBUXCLXAS E AROMATD 
CAS, published bv .\ntonlD Lourenco Caminha in the ORDEX.^- 
CAOS DE INDIA DO SEXHOR REI DON MANOEL, Lisbon, 
1307, Godinho already proposed an e]rpedltioii to the famous Isle of 
Gold, the enchanted country of which he had obtained Information 
from the fishermen of Solor: but circumstances, namely, ihe attacks 
of the Dutch, prevented him from giving effect to the proposal. 
'V\’ith a view to undertaking the defence of the peninsula of Malaca, 
Godinho constnicted fortSt made expeditions against the pirates, 
explored the interior of the country and drew up a list of the gold 
mines which existed there^^^ 

Having contracted ailments which rendered him unfit for active 
service, Godinho retired to Goa. between 160S and 1607, It was 
there that he wrote the first account of an expedition to the unknown 
land of Luca Antara^ which might well be Australia. This account 
is found m the present work, and the analysis of it which we gave 

It is published by Cajninhji after the INFORM AC AO. 
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at the GeufiiaphicaJ Congress at Antwerp has evuked discussion on 
Lhifi point in the world's history. 

M, Hamy gives us, after the Paris manuscripts^ some curious 
complementary^ details about the expedition. Ten years after the 
discovery of this cotmtiy', Godinho despatched a small ship, inanncd 
by a dozen men^ in order to satisfy himself as to the truth ol the 
acccmiil given by the first explorer. I'heir report, dated the 14th 
August 1610, confirms the truth of all the facts. 

But the country which was seen by these two expeditions, was 
it Australia? that is to say, some part of New Holland? 

1 he whole interest of this iiart of GodlnboS work is coniaiped 
in that quest ion and in the reply which is given to it. Let UlS^ first 
re-sUite the gist of the discoverer’s sloi^. 

tn 1601 while Giidinho was at ^fulaca, a boat maimed by men 
coming froni an unknown laiid was driven by a slonti to Balambuan^ 
near tlu? south-Easiem extremity of Jav^. These men, who were of 
a different race, were well received, and one of the lerriiorial chiefs 
of Java named Chiaymasum, king or chief of Hamul^ resolved to 
undertake a vnsjt to the country of these shipwrecked men. He 
eniliarketl with some companions in a rowing-vessel, and^ after 
twelve tlays reached the coast of a great country called Luca 
Antara; on his return he related some really extra-ordinary^ mani'els 
ibuiii it. 

Nine years afterwards, as we have just stated, Godtnho sent to 
this Luca Antara an emissary' who confirmed the discovery. 

The basis of Godirho's accountp says ^f. Hamy, is very reason¬ 
able, Nevertheless, this learned Gftsgrapher, m a very erudite and 
Concise dissertalion. tries to prove that the land discovered 1^' the 
two expeditiuns made at an intersal of nine years was after all 
merely the Island of Sumba, known also. In the charts, under the 
name of the isle of SandaL Sandelhout or Sandalwood^ situated to 
the South of Bima and Flores, and 4 degrees from Java. 

We cannot here take our turn to deliver ourselvte of a dissert- 
at km on this piiint: but we may be permitted to observe that there 
was no need for the island of Sandal to be discovered by Godinho; 
it is slmwn on the map of the group containing Flores* Solor, and 
Timor (folio 4fi versi^) with the note Fortdti:^ do Ende mirtor''. 
This bland cannot from its situation be any other than Sandilw<x^ 
all hough in Ccrtlinhos map its dimensions are inadequate* But in 
any case this map shows that this group was sufficiently well known 
to our dcBCobridnr. It does not appear, it ts true, on the map of 
ihe inter-tropical archipelago on page 28. We think we ran recog¬ 
nize this island again In the map of the French edition of Lmscholen, 
1610: which in spite of the designalton Amsterdam, Henry 
l^iurcnt " was really published at Frankfort by the firm of de Bry; 
one might add, that the island will be found to be marked in 
the map of 1616* which b part of Godinho's manusciipt at Pans: 
this map Is reproduced Iw M. Hamy. We find it difficult to accept 
the explanalions given by M* Hamy as to Godlnho’s map of Luca 
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Antara and as to the turning movement to which he has made it 
submit in order la pul it in accord with the modem maps. More¬ 
over we cannot sec Sumatra in the Java Minor which Godinho places 
above the austral continent. 

Obsessed by the idea which he shared wilh all the geographers 
of that timej to trace the lands vi^ted by Marco PolOp Ckidinho 
takes the names of countries mentioned by the Venetian traveller 
and adapts them, willy-nilly, to the newly-disCDvcred lands* 

The identiheatfon of Marco Polo’s Java Maj&r and Java Mtnar 
has been the subject of numberles discusstons. Vnle and many 
others before him have acknowledgied that Java Major ought to b# 
Sumatra and Java Minor the Java of our own day^—Godinho^s ‘ Java 
of Matarnn ^ 

But one know's that this identincafton is not universally 
accepted: and the dilferent maps in the D€€iaracam prove that 
Godinho was very' well acquainted with Sunaatra and Java, lands in 
which he had probably lived: and from his e?cplanation H b dear 
on the evidence tis a whole that his identifications relating to a 
great numlier of the names of places visited by Marco Polo differ 
from those of the modern geographers. For ourselves, there is no 
possibility of mbtake; it is really Australia or at the very least the 
islands which fringe the north of the vast Australian continent, 
w^hich IS the subject of Godinho's maps and descriptions. That 
these maps are imperfect, that the descriptions are full of inaccura¬ 
cies, we do not contest. 

W hen one opens the accounts of those who sought for Eldorado 
in the I6th and 17th centuries* and those too of the voyagers charged 
with missions of d^ 5 cove^>^^ when one looks at the sketches with 
which they illustrated their books and tries to sum up their stories 
of things which arc strangCj incredible^ or at any rate, inaccurate, 
it becomes dear that Godinho^s statements as a whole reduce them¬ 
selves lo a mere trifle: we regard them as the first intimations 
concerning an importanl discoveiy^ about which cerLiin knowledge 
was obtained several years later. We haw no cause to doubt the 
actuality of the alleged ejq^itions which he had attested by officers 
of standing. 

The question. Who first had knowledge of the land of Australia, 
af^ars lo us to be completely settled. It is highly pmhabte that 
even during the course of the I6lh century'^ Portuguese ships touched 
at one or other of its remote coasts: it is probable, tw, that in some 
place where archives are deposited reports or maps will be discovered 
which throwr ^me new light upon this subject. 

Nothing is more obscure than the Portuguese cartography 
said lelewel (It. is only known to us by the copies or 

later imitations reproduced in tialv and Germany 

In the maps annexed by Gridinho to his book one can readily 
discover more than one detail which he might ha^v* obtained from 
documents of thi.s nature which arc not known to us. And. for 
example, we will draw attention to the map on folio IS, where iinc 
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finds the outline of New Guinea drawn with remarkable accuracy. 
Even then, for Godiaho, this great country was an island entirely 
detached from the whole continent: so he knew the result of the 
discovery of Torres Strait. 

M. Haniy in a paper on the ancient cartography of New Guinea 
(Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris, 1379^ Tome XIV 
p. 449) reproduces a map from the atlas of d'Abiancourt^ published 
In 1700, at Amsterdam: in this map the separation of the two coun¬ 
tries has not been effected: it marks, irLoreovcr;^ in the vidnity of 
6°, the position of Cape KEER-WEER, The mention of this name 
has astonished ^1. lianiy. “One must nothe says “confound 
this Cape XEER-WEER which habitually figures in the Dutch maps 
of the 17th century^ with that of the DL'YFKEN'S voyage (1606). 
This latter is placed at in the rnstruclions given to Tasman by 

ihe Company of the Indies; but the ancient Dutch geographers 
never mention it^ and besides, no noticeable salient in the coast is 
10 be found at ihe corresponding latitude. All this ought to raise 
dotEbts as to the extent of ihe voyage made by l.\ illeni Jansz on 
the DUYFKEN and as to the authenticity of the discovery of the 
Australian continent which is habitually attributed to him ”. We 
have ventured to go further than the learned French geographer and 
we have entirely refected this discovery. 

Godinho's descriptions of the country of Malaca, his muld- 
faricus comments about the inhabitants^ prt^ucls^ and affairSp as well 
as his biographical details^ namely^ those which he has given about 
himself (dictated by a naive vanity, as we readily admit)—all this 
is not without interest. Nor are the portraits^ with which he 
illustrates his work, anjlhing hut curious. That of Francis Xav*ier 
among others, dues not resemble any of those which appear among 
the niaterials which the Bollandists collected in order to write the 
life of this saint in the Acta Sanctorum. It was this portrait which 
prompted the gift of Godinho^s memoir to the Society of Jesus and 
to this very^ day the binding of the volume bears the title 
** F. YdiveWwj sMS^ 1611 ” and the fly-leaf has the inscription— 

“Sodetati Jesu Bruxellensi. J- B. de HazSp Canonicus 
Divae Giidjlae donat Frandsci Xaverii Indiarum apostoli 
gratia, eujus sanclLssimi viri imago cenitur, folio 47°. 
1730 

We will not draw the attention of science to the geographical 
essays comparing the Oriental wr^rld of Ptolemy, Pliny, Aristotle, 
-Marco Polo and \’arEomannus with the world as known in the 
sixteenth century- That is a work whose \^lue mtist be estimated 
according to the criteria of Godinho's day- It h not a little astonish- 
inpf that it should have been accomplished in such a majiner in the 
Far East, by a man Indian blood in his veins, who had never 
been in Etirnpe, It cannot be denied that our Bescabrtdor possessed 
n remarkable degree of knowledge and erudition and that among 
those of mixed descent he could, up to a certain point, for a 
phoenix. 
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For all these reasonsi the Declaracam cannot remain buried in 
the cupboards of a librarj' far from the author’s country. Australia 
itself demands complete'and entire knowledge of a docuroent in 
which it is concerned. This \'asl continent, in which are ari»ng 
lo-day colonies whose prodigious development is without precedent 
in the annais of history, this continent can recover in Codinho's 
book materials for its own history. decision of the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria, dated 14th .August, 1878, has sanctioned the 
pubiication of documents relating to the discowry of this province 
and to the first establishments which were found^ there. 

And in publishing the ship's log-book of the fitsl European ship 
which arrived at Port Philip in 1802, Mr. John J, Shillinglaw bp 
good reasons for saying, when the future historians of Australia 
retrace this marvellous period of less than half a century, during 
which a coast where they fished for whales and where one saw 
scarcely more than a few grass huts on the shore of an unnamed 
river, has been transformed into this noble province of Victoria, they 
will realiM the service rendered by those who possessed the slenderest 
records of the actual foundation of the Colony 

{llistorkal Records cf Port PttHip: Ike fifsl attnals of ike 
f:i>/orty of Victoria, edited by Jokn /. SkiUht^law. .Melbourne, 
1879)'. 

It is with such considerations in view that we have conceived 
the publication of Godinho’s w'ork. 

Study evidence ” “ document "—^whatever name we may 
give it, this work dales from the time of the discovery of Australia; 
it announces, it heralds this event, even if one will not admit that 
it affirms it; written in the vicinity of the world’s fifth part, giving 
geographical details about the whole archipelago, so rich and so 
fertile, a Esolden chain which connects the old w'orld with the Austral 
land, Godinho’s work contains something more than a mere account 
from which science will profit or derive the subject matter of 


discussionS- 


\Signed\. C RUELEXS. 


Xote 

s. 

On the ManuBcript of Jlanuel Gaditiho de EredSa in the Royal 
Library' at Brussels 
by 

M. lAkn Janssen. 

On ihe Isl March. IM\, the l:ite M. Major, Conservator of 
the Carlopraphical DeparlTneTit at the British Museum, informed 
the Academv of Sciences in London of the disco^'ery, in the collec¬ 
tions of the British Museum, of a manuscript chart, apparently 
copied from an older chart, which indicated! I he Portugese Manoel 
Godinho de Etedia as having discovered Australia. 

This copy, foiled by mistakes as it is, must have been the 
work of [in inexperienced copyist, and M. >rajor, on the subject of 
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ihe work, expressed the hope lhal it would one day be completed by 
the discovery of other documents concerning Godmho de Eredia, to 
whom the map in the British Museum attributed the honour of 
having been the first person to know about Australia. 

On the other band, on the 22nd March, IS?5, the Academy of 
Sciences of the Institute of France, received from His Exceilency 
-^fonsieur jose da Silva Mendes Leal, then .Anitassador of Portugal 
at Paris, a copy of a document found towards the end of the year 
1874 in the archives of Lisbon. 

This ducument had been reproduced with great accuracy by the 
efforts of Portuguese experts. It was a letter signed by Manuel 
Godinho de Eredia in which he asked some unknown person probably 
one of the \lceroys of ^lalaca, that he might be designate to set 
out on the discovery^ of the island of gold ”. 

A dticument of vastly greater importance was found in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, where it had remained for a long time 
unnoticed, doubtless because it formed part of a special collecdonp 
and, probably too, because at the back it bore the inscription 
F, Xaverii, M, S. 1611 which was not calculated to draw atten* 
tion to it as a geographical document. 

This manuscript, which M. Ruelens^ Conservator of the Royal 
Library' of Belgium, has made known, was found amongst the 
Immense material collected by the Bellandists for the relation of the 
Acta Sanctorum and it appears to have been included amongst 
these documents by the sacred historians because it contains a curious 
portrait; of Si. Francis Xavier, with a notice relating to the apostle 
of the indies. 

In 1732, the manuscript was given to the Society of Jesus by 
Canon De Haze, as is indicated by thb in^ription which appears 
on ihe first fly leaf 

Societati Jesu Bruxelletist, J. H. de Haze^ canonicus 
divae Guduhae donat Francisci Xaverii, Indiarum /IpostoU 
gratia, cujus sanctissimi \in imago cernitur folio 47® 
17J2 ” 

In 1771, after the suppression of the Order of the Jesuits in 
Belgium, the manuscript passed into the hands of the State and it 
figures to-day amfihgst the most interesting documents in the 
possession of our Royal Library. 

Then, in IS71, w-hile His Excellency Monsieur 1e Chevalier 
H Antas was ^^linistcr of Portugal at Brus^Ts, ihe proiect of reoro- 
during this manuscript was formed. This project has remidned 
unexeculcd till to-dav. 

Encouraged by His Excellency Alonsieur 1e Comte de Thomar^ 
-^linister of Portugal at Brussels, who has been pleased to lend his 
liable co-operation and advice in the whole matter of this publi¬ 
cation. wc have to-day succeeded in finishing the work of 
reprodudng the manuscript of Godinho de Eredia in the possession 
of the Royal Library at Brussels. 
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The reproduction of the numerous plans and drawing which 
are included in the iiianuscript and the re^ublicafion of his te3et^ 
have been the object of the most scrupulous care; moreover, the 
errors in the document have been preserv^ed, in order to obtain an 
a^luteJ}^ faithful facsimile^ I have thought it my duty to include, 
with the reproduction'of the manuscript at Brussels, a facsimile of 
the letter which e?£ists in the archives of Lisbon, and a copy of the 
chart found in London by M. Majur^ 

These are the premises for the claims oi Portugal to the dis¬ 
covery of Australia, and for the study of ihe curious figure of the 
Descobridor **' Manuel Godinho de Eredia 

ft follows^ indeed, from the manuscript at Brussels, that in 
I601p Godlnhu de Eredm knew of a land which the Dutch ship Hel 
Duifken ” only came across in 1606: and meanwhile the Dutch 
claim for their ship Het Duifken the glory of having discovered 
Australia. 

The documents which we here publish not only serve for the 
discussion of this question which is so interesting for the history of 
Portugal and for geographical science: they show us in Godinho de 
Eredia a learned man and a distinguished cosmographer: further¬ 
more they furnish very complete ^d most interesting details 
(hitherto unpublished, we believe) regarding the lerritones of hlalaca 
at the beginning of the seventeenih century, 

Brussels, July, 1881. 

lSigH€d]. LEON JANSSEN. 
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J. V. MiJIs. 

NOTE ON THE SPELLING. 


As a general rule, Eredia’s spelling of proper names has been 
followed. 

In the following cases Eredia’s spellmg has been varied:— 


Alans 

.Albert 

AppLaii 

Augustus 

.Aiiongaber 

Banda 

Bede 

BencaJes 

Benco 

Borneo 

Canaries 

CartMgc 

Castile 

Constantinople 
Comelins Nepos 

Critias 

Curtins 

Egypt 

Etlnopia 

Europe 

Gaius 

Galian Mas 

Galen 

Germany 

Goths 

Greece 

Greeks 

Gymnosophists 

Herodotus 

Holland 

Hollanders 

Homer 

llher 

Israelites 

Italy 

Japara 

JeroTne 

Josephus 


for Aianos. 
Alberto. 
Amazonas. 
„ Apiano. 
Augusto. 
.\riongaber. 
Danda. 

„ Beda. 

Beneales. 

„ Beneo, 

,p Bames^ 

,, Canarias. 
jj Carthago. 


„ Oethiopia. 

Enropa. 

» Gayo* 

Galian Alar- 
j, Galeno- 
Alemanha. 
Godos. 

,, Grecia. 

„ Gregos. 

Gymnosophitas. 
jp Hcrodoto. 

,, Oknda. 

„ Olandeses. 
Olandez^. 
Homero, 

,. liber. 

„ Israelitas. 

IialLa. 

H Rapara. 

,, Jernmino. 

,, Josepho. 


JuHus 

Lisbon 

Lob 

Lucan 

Alacacar 

Miletus 

Nile 

Osiris 

Ovid 

Palestine 

Phaedo 

Philippines 

Plato 

Pliny 

Pomponius Alela 


Ptokniy 

Rome 

Saturn 

Scylhs 


Solomon 

Spain 

Spaniards 

Strabo 

Suncputat 

Sunibaia 

Tartar 

Taurus 

Theophrastus 

Timaeus 

Turks 

IJjontaJta 

Venetian 

Venice 

Mtnavins 


for Juiio 
Lisboa. 

>p Jot»- 
„ Lucauo. 

„ Malacar. 

Milithl. 

„ Nyb. 

„ Osyris. 

„ Ovidio. 

^ P^esdna. 
pj Phocdo. 

„ Philippines, 

„ PlataOp 
Flattao. 

Plinio. 

Pomponio 

Melb. 

Portugeses, 

Portugueses, 

Portuguezes, 

„ Ptholomeoj 
Ptholemeo. 

„ Roma. 

Satumo. 

pt SdthaSp 
ScytaSy 
Scythas. 

^p Salomon, 
jp Espanta. 

„ Espanhoes. 
pj Strabon. 

„ Nuneputat. 

,p Suzubala. 

„ Tartano. 

,t Tauro. 
pj Theophrasio. 

Timeo. 

„ Turcos. 
p, Viontana. 
p, VenetOp 
Venezeann, 


pp Veneza. 

5, Vitnivio. 
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,p Castillap 
,p Casteiia 
Constantinopla, 

Comelio 

Nepote. Portuguese 

pp Crlcias. 

„ Cnrtio. 

„ Aegipto. 

Egipto, 
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Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F. W.S, 



Delegation to Java: Presentation of Sir Stamford 
Raffles^ Bust to the Royal Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The fronti^iece of this journal iltusirates a bronze bust of 
Sir Thomas SUmford Raffles' presented to the “ Koninklijk 
Bataviaasch Geoootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen " (Royal 
Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences) by the Malayan Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 23rd December, 1929. 

Ihc formal presentation was made by a deleption sp^ialiy 
sent to Java and consisting of the l^resident (Mr. _C. Boden Klo^) 
accompanied by the Honorary Secretary (Sfr. F. N. Chasen). Ihe 
bust was received by the President of the Batavia Society (Mr. Ch. 
J. 1. if. Welter) in the presence of a very distin^ished gathering 
which His F^ccellency the Governor-General of Netherlands India 
graciously attended in person. 

A fuller account of this ceremony and other proceedings is 
eiven below. 

* * * * 

The “ Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen was established in 1779 and can thus claim to be 
the oldest European learned institution in .Asia. 

It is now enjoying a period of exiteme intellectual prosperity 
and the enviable reputation it enj'oys is worjd-wide. 

Its numerous publications are embodied in three series,^ the 
Transactions, the Journal and many Monographs. Its manifold 
activities include the maintenance of a large and well kept Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum at W'elievreden. 

The history of the Society in brief is that it came into exis¬ 
tence during the decline of the Dutch East India Company. .After 
a moribund period it was refounded by Raffles and under Dutch 
rule, it has flourished for the last one hundred years. 

• • • * 

The British occupation of Java covered the r>^riod 1811-1816 
and for most of the time Raffles was Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
well known however that Raffles was not entirely occupied by 
problems of governing and statet in his greatness and verMtility 
he found time not only to engage in the active prosecution of 
natural history, archaeology' and the study of the proles he 
governed, but to stimulate and encourage Similar tastes in others. 

Il is therefore only to be expected that Raffles took an active 
pirt in the affaire of the learned society he found in existe nce on 

‘The ordinal of this bust, tnaifc by Chinlry jn IS 17 and now the 
proptrly of Ihe Zpologieal Socwiy of Londem of wb'th was one oi 

the Foufiiiers. is ai present hoos^ in the Society s ^olopcal Lardens jn 
Reiteitl'« Park and thanks are due to the President and Council ol the 
(or permission to have the copy made. 
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his arrival in java. The Society indeed seems to Mve been mori¬ 
bund but Raffles as President rejuvenated it and the valedicloty 
address presented lo him on his departure from the country in 
1S16 marks the Society’s appreciation of his efforts. It was in grace¬ 
ful acquiescence to a request contained in this address that Rafiies 
consented to allow the Society to secure his bust ** to be placed 
in the Hall of our Society^ in that vacant niche which was intended 
to receive the Bust of our late Noble and revered Patron the Pari 
of Minto; the hopes we entertained on this pointy having been, alas! 
disappointed, by the fatal e^ent which deprived us of his dis¬ 
tinguished Patronage and Protection, we turn to you, Honourable 
Sir, as alone worthy to replace him in our attachment and vener¬ 
ation." The terms of Raffles* acced^ce to this reqt^t were 
characteristic of the man. He wrote I fear my Bust will be but 
a poor substitute for that which was once intended to adorn your 
hall, but however reluctant I feel to acknowledge myself worthy of 
this further mark of your flattering attention, I owe you too much 
respect to deny your request/^ 

The bust was made but it nev^er found its way to Batavia. 
The situation had altered: java had been restored to the Dutch 
with whom Raffles was not popular because of his political views. 
+ * * * 

The scene now changes to 192S in which year the Royal 
Batavia Society celebrated its ISOth anniversary'. Among the 
delegates of the various learned societies who gathered in Java for 
the occasion the J^Ialayan Branch of the Royal A:Katic Society was 
represented. 

It was only to be expected that the informal discussions arising 
from the conference should revive memorieis of Raffles and of the 
bust that never reached Java. The immediate result was that the 
Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society decided to present a 
copy of the original bust to the Royal Batavia Society- The pro¬ 
ject was well reccesved in Java and Mr. Boden Kloas therefore had 
the bust made in England in 1929 and brought it out with him on 
his return from leave at the end of that year. 

♦ ^ * + 

The first of the presentation oerenionies took place on the 
morning of the 23rd Decenitaer in the cemetery at Tanah .Miang, 
Wellcweden where wreaths were laid on the grave of Raffles* first 
wiftH Olivia ^lariamne Raffles/ 

In the name of the Royal Bataria Society of which he is 
Chairman, Mr. Ch. J. h AL Welter, Vice-President of the Council 
of the Indies placed the first wreath on the tomb and afterwards 
in a short address, which Mn Boden Klofis acknowledge, referre 
to the loyal help and devoted support which Raffles had received 

* The grave at WcltcvretJen which has recently been renovated 

ta often confLiscd with thf Cenotaph mt BuitcuzorR wliich RafOes erected to 
ihe memory of his wifc- 
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rrom his wife in Java. Wreaths were also laid on the tomb by 
Mr. Boden Klqfis on the behalf of the Malayan Branch of ihe 
Royal .Asiatic Society, Sir Josiah Crosby, k.b.e., h.b.m. Consul- 
General, the Royal Empire Sudeiy, the Bntish Protestant Com¬ 
munity, the BrilLsh Club and the Raffles Society. The attendance 
at the grave side also included Prof, Dr. B. Scbrieke, Prof, Godee 
Molsbergen (Custodian of the Slate Archives) and the Rev. C. T. 
Cribb (British Chaplain), 

The formal presentation of the bust Urak place before a di^ 
tinguiahed gathering at a special meeting of the Royal Batavia 
Society held on the evening of 23rd December, 

Hi.s Escellency the Governor-General kindly came down to 
W'cltevreden from Buitenaorg specially to attend the function and 
there were also present mcnibers of the Council of N'etherlands 
India, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, the General Officer Com- 
rnanding the Troops, the President of the Volkrad, the President of 
the High Court of Justice, . Directors of various Government 
Departments, the Governor of West Java, members of the Consular 
Body and other Dutch Members of the Society, 

The British Community was also well represented. The 
President of the Society (Mr- Ch. J, T. M. Welter) opened the 
proceedings with a short address of welcome to H, E, the Governor- 
General and the ddegates from Singapore. 

Mr- Boden Kloss then handed over the bust and said:— 

“ VoUT Excellency, Ut, President and Members of the Royal 
Batavian Society of Arts and Letters. 

It rot until I look prt in your recent se^uicentenary 
celebrations as the representative ot His Excellency the Governor 
and Hij^ Commiastoner of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States that we in British Malaya became aware that your 
Society'' had long ago planned to obtain for its hall a bu$t 
o( its one-time President Stamford Raffles' and we do not 
know to-day why that intention was frustrated. But we arc 
a little glad that it is so for It gives us, whose home is in the town 
that Raffles founded, a happy opportunity to make good the more 
than centur>-old arrangement. 

Mr* President, on behalf of the Malayan Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ 1 have the pleasure of pre^nting the Koninklijk 
Balaviaasch GenDotschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen with this 
likeness of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, \ye wish It to be 
regarded as a token of friendship from one neighbour to another ^ 
as a token of the esteem which a comparatively young Society 
feeb for a Society which is the oldest learned body in Asia- And 
we hope that whenever you look upon this Bust you will remember 
our sincere desire that your Society may enjoy a longer^ more 
prosperous and—if it be possible—more useful career in the future 
than in the past, 

19J0) Royal Asiatic Sockfy. 
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May all sittcess attend the Royal Batavian Society and may 
its relations with the Malayan Society ever be as cordial as they 
are todayp'' 

Mr, Welter accepted the ^fl and In thanking the donors pro¬ 
mised that it should always occupy a prominent place Ln the 
Museum. In the following very appreciativ'e speech in English 
he then reviewed Raih«" career and bis iniluence on Java:— 

The man whose bust has just been offered so graciously to the 
Koninklijk Balaviaasch Genootschap van Knnsten en IVetensch- 
appen in ihe name of the ^falayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
sJxriely b>^ Mr, Boden KIds^ was not only its President for many 
years but undoubtedly one of the most brilliant^ if not the most 
brjliiant, of the presidents who occupied the Ch^r in oiir Society 
during its long existence* 

tty ihe course of circumslances being at this moment the 
successor of Raffle* In the fVesidency of the Koninklijk Bataviaasch 
Onootschap %'an Kunsten en l\'elenscha|3pcn^ I fed it an oblig¬ 
ation and at the same titnc an honour to may add tu thijse that 
have been so courteously spoken by Mr* Boden Kloss, some words 
on behalf of «ur society. 

A more comneleni sjarakcr than Ip I'rof. IH. Schriekek will in 
the cenm^ nf the evening give you a more elaborate ex^)osition of 
the signihcanre of Thon^ns Stamford Raffles for this Island of Java. 

Nevertheless 1 fed it as unavoidable that I should try to throw 
a light—bijw^ ever feeble—on the life and the work of the Tnan+ to 
whom this evening is dedicated. 

J could not do that Ijetter than by using as a guide one of 
his nolable biographers* Coupland, from whom T have derived the 
following discriplion nf his characlerp Life aird work. 

The most sinking ftalure in the character of RafBes was his 
free and friendly relations with Ihe natives as well a? with the 
European community. 

.■\s at Penang and Malaccap sti in Java, he made the most of 
every opportunity of pers<ma! intercourse with the people of the 
country. They were fref(uenlly in his house. He talked to them 
by I lie roadside and in their villages. When he resided for some 
months at Samarang. the native chiefs were constant guests at 
his table.’' He carried on a lively corre^ndence with native 
princes and some of the Regents on scientific matters. 

But it was not only with the human element in Java that 
Rafiks made himself acquainted. He knew ihe island—its sceneryj 
its mountains and jungles, its temples and morLuments—as 
few have known it. To avoid the warm climate of Batavia 
he made his headquarters at Buftenzorg and from there 
he made long jaume]^”s. from time to time, through the wild heart 
of the country. ^^The rapidity with which he Ira veiled records 
one of his rompaninns^ “exceeded anything ever known on the 
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island before. The average rate was more than twelve miies per 
hour.” “ Indeed ", he adds, with feeling, " several were sufferers 
from the very long joume>'S be made, riding sometimes sixty and 
seventy milts in one day, a fatigue to which very few conetilution are 
equal in an Eastern climate.” 

But fast and far as he rode, he found time to notice and record 
everything of interest he saw. " t am collecting for yon ”, he wrote 
to Marsden in 1812, “a variety of inscriptions found in different 

pans of Java ___ Drawing of all the ruined temples and 

images are in hand." Again, a year later: “ The “ Jullitna ” takes 
home a verv compact coileetton of quadrupeds, birds and insects, 
prepared by Ur. Horsfield for the Oriental -Museum at the India 
House. A large collection of dried plants is also sent.” 

In 1815, he reports: "1 have visited nearly all the remains of 
sculpture to be found in the island: they ate far more extensitie 
than at first f had any idea of Many of the Hindu 

deities have lieen found in small brass and cop^r c^ts, of these 
1 have a collection containing nearly every deity in the Hindu 
mythology.” 

Nor, of course, did he neglect his favourite linguistic studies. 
In the spare iTHjments of four years administration he made his own 
vocabulary of the languages of Java, extending bt more than seven 
thousand words. 

And all the while he was trying to stimulate in the perntament 
European community an interest as keen as his own in the natural 
and cultural history of Java, One of the earliest acts of his 
administration was his rerival of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. " With the celebrated Rademacher ”, he told Marten, 
'"the Srrcietv seems to have liverl and died; at least it has been 
nearly in a torpid state ever since." So he Iwldly lefashioned its 
constitution and rules so 3 .s to encourage research, gradually wn- 
quered the pre in dices of some old mendiers who shut the drmr 
.against e wry thing new ”, favoured it with more than one lengthy 
and learned diserHirse from the prcjident's chair, and left it one of 
the most vigorous scientific bodies in the East. 

vVfter having given you this outline of Raffles person and work, 
you will not be astonished, that upon learning that Raffles would 
resign as lieutenant Governor of java and its dependencies in the 
lieginning of 1816, the Batarian Society of .4rts and Sciences 
decided to honour its retiring President in a very special way. 

On the 22nd of March, 1816 in the evening probably at the same 
hour ait ihis, a sokmn ^jeneral of the nsembe^ of the Society 

was convok^ in honour of the depsartitiR President. 

In the proceedings of the Society of that y*ar^ that event was 
rommemorated in these words, which I permit mj-self to quote here 
because <itnte they are written by a contemporary of Rames and 
a fellow niember of the board of Directors of the Society t^y 
contain the most competent te^itimouy about Raffks tenure of office 

mo] Royal Asiaik Society. 
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as a President of Society, At the same time they are the most 
eloquent testimony which 1 have found about the prominent share 
which Rafrtes has taken in the managienient of the Society's affairs 
during more than four years. 

I beg you to bear in mind tliat on the 22nd March of 1S16 
Raffles was no longer Lieutenant-Governor of Java and its Depen¬ 
dencies^ that the Dutch Government was due to be r^tored within 
a short delay and that for that reason flattery and Bysantinism must 
have been utterly strange to the passage of the proceedings mentioned 
iMjfore, which runs as follows:— 

As though the Society had not already suffered a suf&cient loss 
by the death of its illustrious Patron^ ihe Earl of IMimop whose 
name will always remain with us in a resspectful and grateful 
memor>^, slill more was felt the blow dealt to us hy the departure of 
our meritorious president and genemus restorer of the aiTairg of our 
Societyp the Honourable Thomas Stiimford RaffleSn His modesty 
restrains in these pruceedinjp the full effusion of those warm feelings 
of grateful attachment which fill the hearts of all the Members. 
{The Dutch version is much more peculiar and therefore I allow me 
to quote the l^utch also: "s Mans zedigheid wederhoudt te de^r 
plaaLse de voile ontboezeming dier warnie gevoelens van dankbare 
vcrklcefdheid waarvan de boeswms alle leden ^jn doorlrokkenH) 
But then the proceedings continue as follows:—- 
His ital for the honour and the extension of the Roctety's interesLSj 
his incessant incitement and stimulating example^ and especially the 
affability of his noble character will remain for long time with ns 
in pleasant memory.^' 

In order to give expriissiop to the feelings of the Society towards 
its departing president, an address was voted which 1 think it b 
necesKiry to read here before youp as it contains the immediate cause 
of Lhe gathering of this evening of the Batavia Society ot Arts and 
ScicnccSp after nearly one hundred and fourteen years. 

" Honorable Sir ! 

On the nccasion of your resigning the oihee which you have 
so long and so ably fdled in the Literary Society of Batavia^ 
the Members of that Society cannot refrain from expressing the 
sciiiimems of regret which they fceL both for the causes which 
Jefl to that resignation, and for the eflect which they are appre¬ 
hensive it may have on their future labours. 

From the slate of decay into w^hich the Literary Sneiety 
of Bnlavta Ind gradually fallen, owing to a coniblnatioo of 
unfortunate circmnsLances^ it was your active exertions and 
;mw“earicd Bcal in the promotion of literature and science that 
liid it rise once more, that favoured its proceedings, and has 
emhled it to resiime its actis'ity^ 

We acknowledge this with equal gratilude and pr^de. senti¬ 
ments that with us will ever distinguish the period during which 
you presided over the Society and during which you have 
recalled it to a new' exislence/’ 
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Allow us then^ Honorable Sir, to offer you the sincere 
csipressions of onr respect^ regard and attachment of cmr an^ricty 
to conlinue^ aided by your correspondence and assistance in 
Europe, of our warmest wishes for your complete recovery, and 
our hopes that in the career of active life to which your etnineni 
abilities will hereafter doubtless caJJ you,^ you may have leisure 
to devote some t^rt of your time to those liteniry and Scienti¬ 
fic pursuits in which you are equally w^ell qualihed to take a 
conspicuous and ImportanL share. 

Anxious in retain amonj; us some durable memorial of the 
dislinguishetl honor we are now to IosCt we solicit your consent 
to authorize ntir Agents in London to procure your Bust For us, 
as soon as possible after your arrivnl, to be placed in the Hail of 
our Society, in that vacant niche which wa^ intended to receive 
the Bust of our late Noble and revered Mlnstrious ratron the 
Earl of Minto; the hopes we entertained on this point, having 
been, alas! dlspappnlntet!,. by the fatal event which deprived us 
of his distinj^shed Patronage and Protection, we lum to you^ 
Honorable Sir, as alone wmrthy to replace him in our attach¬ 
ment and veneraLian,-' 

To this address Raffles answered as follows — 

“ Deeply impressed as 1 have always been with the sense 
of your kindne^j and gratified as I have on all occasions 
fell, at the nattering marks of your altcntion and regard, I must 
confess that I whs wholly unprepared for the high compliment 
which you have now paid me. 

To vciur kindness, rather than to any merit of my own, I 
iiiiLst acknowledge myself exclusively indebted, and I hope you 
will believe me fully sensible of this distinction, which enhances 
in so gTeat a degree the obli^tion which 1 am under to your 
society. 

In my parting address on resigning the cliair I have 
endeavoured to express my sentiments more fully, and I need 
only assure that to whatever part of the world it may be my 
destiny to proceed, I shall alwa>'5 ns proud of the honor, as I 
shall certainly l>c beiiefiled by the advantage, of corresponding 
with your Society and nf promoting to the utmost of my abiilii' 
vour laudable views and pursuits. 

I fear my Bust will be a poor subslilue for lhat w^hich w^ts 
once intended to adorn your hall, but however reluctant f feel 
to acknowledge myself w^orlhy of this further niark of your 
flattering attention, I ow^c you too much respect to deny your 
rcfj^uesL 

.Vccept, Gentlemen, the sincerest assurances of my esteem, 
regard and affection. 

Heliew me I shall ever retain a grateful and pleasing 
recollection of your kindness and of the hours of intellectual 
enjo>mient I have passed in your Society- 
every success attend you! ” 
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One hundred and fourteen years have passed before Raffles 
promise was fulfilled. 

Since it is fulfilled, 1 think it is useless to make inquiries into 
the reasons for the prolonged postponement and on this evening 
as for the time being, the successer of Raffles in the presidency of 
the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunslen en Wetcnschappen and 
on behaJf of that Society will only express, our jkiy and our pride 
that we have in our midst the bust of the man whose heart beat so 
warmly for our Society and who in the time of its greatest distress 
i^ved it froin total downfalb 

For us Dutchmen the remembrance of Raffles is indbsolubly 
associated with Java, Here lies hb principal field of activityj both 
as a scientist and as a governor; here he ha$ unfolded his gifts as 
an organisator and a statesnian, Tl was in Java that he introduced 
for the first time in the history of the world the principles of modern 
a>lonial gi^vernraent^ whtfse application has Ln many respects survived 
till now. Think of our system of land-taxation, known by the name 
of landrcnte. Think also of the right granted to the popitlaLion to 
elect the chiefs of the villages, afterwards called by us the palla¬ 
dium of liberty 'b Think of his administration reforms. 

There is in the Holy Scripture a word of deep wisdom, like so 
many others, which says: “ Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart tie." And Rafife heart w^as most certainly in Java. 

That is the rea$on-»a rea^n in my opinion raised far above all 
political controversies—which joins him to us, which makes him 
almost one of t would call it hb love for this country. As far 
as I know English 1 could not express the feehngs which Java 
inspired to Raffles by any other word than love ft can not be 

expressed by the verb ** to like " or “ to be fond of ” or any similar 
expression. It was undoubledly more than that^ a feeling much 
nearer to his inmoi^st self^ closer to his heart. 

He who has read that w^onderful bemk by Raffles, “The 
History of Java,” must have found on many pages the expres¬ 
sion of hb love for that beautiful island and its inhabitants. In 
describing the intercourse which has subsisted in remote times 
between Western India and these Islands, he writes: 

“ \\'hcre was there a country that could more invite the 
retreat of holy men than the evergreen Islands whfeh rise in 
endless clusters on the smooth seas of the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, where elevation and tranquillity of devotion are fostered 
by all that Is majestic and lovely in nature?"' 

.•\nd about Its inhabitants, he wrote these appreciative words: 

In manners the Jav'ans are easy and courteous and res¬ 
pectful even to timldily: they have a great sense of propriety 
and are never rude or abrupt. In their deportment they are 
pi fan t and graceful, the people of con<hti(m carrying with them 
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a consderable air of fashion, and receivinj; the gaze of the 
curious without being at all disconcerted. In their delivwy they 
are in general very drcumsfiect and even slow^ though not 
dehclenl in animation when necessary.” 

The man who wrote a book like '* The History of Java ” must 
have had his pen directed not only by his brains but also by his 
heart. 

When the events coming after the congress of Vienna cast 
their shadows before them in this part of the Far East, Rafiles 
wrote to his home government: 

“ If t were to believe that the Javanese were ever again 
to be ruled on the former principles of government, I should 
indeed quit Java with a heavy heart; but a brighter prospect 
is, I hope, before them. Holland is not only re-established 

but, 1 hope, re united _ 1 will hope that the people of Java 

will be as happy, if not happier, nnder the Uutch than under 
the English. I say happier, because Java will, in importance, 
be more to Holland than she could ever be to England; and 
the attention bestowed by the one country most naturally be 
greater than that likely to be afforded by the other,” 

It is impossible to deny greatness of soul to the man who, 
writing this, knew that the day on which he w'uuld be obliged to 
leave Java would be one of the saddest of his life. 

The promise of Raffles has at last been fulfilled, thanks to the 
courteous initiative of the Malayan Eranch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, whose represertaiive, Mr, Boden Kloss, has had the good¬ 
ness to offer in this meeting the bust, of Rafifcs; thanks also to 
kind intermediary of His Brittanuic .Majesty's Cunsul-General Sir 
Josiah Crosby. 

In behalf of the Balaviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen 1 accept that highly appreciated gift, while^ I ^nder 
to Mr. Boden Kloss and to Mr. Chasen our heartfelt thanks for 
their kind Intermediary and beg them to convey the sentiments 
of our profound gratitude to the Malayan Branch of the Royal 
.^\siatic Society. 

And now the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten ea Weten- 
schappcn has also to fulfill a promise, given a hundred and fourteen 
years ago, in the address which I had the honour to read to you. 

To the bust of the eminent president of our Soaety, the 
statesman and scientist, to whom our Soaety owes su^ a great 
debt of gratitude, to the Author of the History of the Islands, he 
loved so much, to the bust of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles we wdl 
give a place of honour in the building of our Society as a mark of 
our profound thankfulness and venerafies and as an everlasting 
memorial of our gratitude. 
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Mr. Weller was followed by Professor Dr. B, ScMriekie who is 
not onl}" Director of the Department of Education but also Con- 
serv'ator oi the Ethnographical Collection in the Society's Museum, 
Hr Schrieke’s address, which was also delivered in English, included 
reference to the administrative reforms conducted by RafOes in 
JavOp It is printed in full herewith:— 

Vour E.'tcdlency^ Mr, President^ ^lembers of the Committee 
of die Royal Hatav'ia Society of ,4rts and Sciences Ladies and 
Genllemen! 

On this solemn occasion—now that our late President kts 
returned among tis after so long an absence—you may expect me 
to sketch Rabies's work in the domains of science^ of zxjology, of 
Ixitany, of archaeotogj-, of history, of ethnography, of native cus¬ 
tomary law; bis work for this society. But, his keen interst in 
and his contributions to the advancement of these sciences are so 
generally knoivn and so universally acknowledged that it would he 
superBuutis to dwell upon Lhom now. It w^uld hardly be possible 
to throw any new light on these familiar facts. Besides, this side 
of his character forms so essential a part of his personality that it 
[lannot be separated from his work as a wholes £ know no better 
instance to prove this contention than his own accounts of the 
foundation of Singapore: 

“Here 1 am at Singapore''—he WTites to ^larsden only two 
dav's after his arrival—, true to my and in the enjoyment 

of all the pleasure which a footing on such classic ground must 
inspire. The lines of the old city^ and of its defences, are still to 
be traced^ and with in its ramparts the British Union waves 
unmolested,"' 

I niust, howevetj tell you where you are lo look for it on the 
map—RafOes writes to the Duchess of Somerset—“ Follow mo 
from Calcutta, within the NicoKar and Andaman Islands, to Prince 
of Wales's Island, then accompany me down the Straits of Malacca 
past the town of Malacca, and round the south-western point of 
the Peninsula. You will then enter w^hat are called the Straits of 
Singapore and in Marsden’s map of Sumatra you will observe an 
Isbnd to the north of these stiaits called Singapura; this is the 
spot, the site of the ancient maritiiTte capital of the Malays, and 
within the walls of these fortifications, raised not less than six 
centuries ago, on which I have planted the British flag, where, I 
trust, it will long triumphantly wave/" 

“ I shall say nothing of the importance which I aLtach to the 
permanence of the position T have taken up at Singapore; it is a 
child of my own. But for my Malay studies I should hardly have 
known that such a place existed," 

As was archaeology, so also was the reviving of the Batavia 
Siidety a vital pari of his pdrsrf>iiatity. In Holland the beginnings 
of I he interest in economics and philanthropy had created the 
Society fur advancement nf agriculture'" in 1776 and the 
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“Economic Branch of the Society of Sciences" in 1777. This 
example had been followed in Batavia in 1778. Here loo the 
interest in economics had been prevailing. But the new science 
was mistrusted by those in pow'er, and re^rded as dangerous. 
Accordinidy the Society was thwarted and its members became 
suspected. 

Being an advocate ol the new economic principles of free trade 
and feeling the need of knowledge as a basis for Ids wide political 
plans, Raftles reanimated the Batavia Society as a means of encou¬ 
raging researches. 

This memorial meeting however in which we pay our homage 
to the man who rescued our society from oblivion, is riot only to 
celebrate the happy return of our late president to the circle of his 
friends. When we think of what prevented him from coming and 
us from receiving him, we can only rejoice at a state of affairs 
which enables us to give him a most sincere welcome, to forget 
animosities and sensibilities whidi divided former generations, to 
think impartially of the significance of bis efforts for this countrj'. 

In order to understand the influence «>f Raffles’s ad ministration 
on the histoiy of Java, it is necessary to sketch the situation as it 
was in his times. 

The Dutch East India Company had been in a state of decay 
for many years. Numerous proposals for improvement of the 
conditions had been put forward, some had been applied, bgi with¬ 
out success. The debts in Holland were increasing. 

I'he Batavia Government could not pay the expense of a 
pruper administration. The reports of the official Committee^ of 
investigation (1790), published in 1792, did not give a solution. 
The proposed measures affected only the internal organfation of 
the Company, not the system as a whole. The Commissioners, 
sent to Java, did not improve the corrupt sitoatioti heret thejr came 
under the influence of the oligandiy in power. In 1795 the mono¬ 
poly of the Company was withdrawn and in 1798 its business was 
transferred to the State. The ^tuntion was gloomy. 

In these circumstances Dirk van Hogendorp, a late officijil of 
the Companv, who, when still in Beng^, had become acquaints 
with the British administration in India, attacked the Company in 
his publications, According to his views the old system had to be 
abolished altogether. The source of all evil was the mono^ly of 
the Company, the Company as a body of merchants not being the 
appropriate instrument for administering a colony, having for its 
object nothing more than the collection of colonial produce for 
oimmercial returns. The colony could not flourish as this kind of 
commerce—based on the indigenous fcuilal sj'stcm, arbitrary cdti- 
valion and vexatious impositions—exhausted the country'. The 
pro^rity of the p<upl^ was ssicrificed to short-sighted mercanti¬ 
lism. There was no way out of the rapid clccUnc. Iherefore, ibc 
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adinidistmtLon and ihe defeTic€ of the territorial possessions iii tie 
Indii^ bad la be taken over by the Stale and was to be paid out 
of a landrent and some other regular taxes and duties as il was in 
benpl. 

belonj^ to Holland—Dirk ^-an Hogendorp explains—by 
right of conquest. Its inhabitants are our subjects. We therefore 
are entitled to the revenues of the island to pay the expenses of the 
adminfstration and the defence and to a subvention for the home- 
country. Bui aiihoygh the Javanese have given np their pulitical 
freedomj they still retain thdr civil rights. If we give them pro¬ 
tection against external fi^es and internal oppression^ and impartial 
administration of justice and right of property, the Javane^ will 
always feel happy under our rule and never foster revo|utioiiar>' 
ideas. Their reason will tell them that without our protection 
they will never be able to defend themselves a^inst foreign attacks 
and oppression by their own chiefs, 

We^ therefore, must eliminate the feudal system, indemnify 
their chiefs and give the right of property to the pecple. I’hey will 
enjoy ihe profit »f their own labour and Ijecome industrious. Forced 
la^nir has to be abolished. So there will be a stimulus tu extend 
ihe cultivalions. The competition among the merchants guarantees 
them the highest price for their products and enables them to buy 
the articles imported from Holland. This will encourage the indus¬ 
tries at home. Raw material such as cotton, can be exported for the 
mills of the mother country". Tn Java there is still much waste land 
which is to be given to industrious people—native, Chinese or 
European—for private enterprise. Dutch capital, now for the 
greater part placed in foreign investments, must be invested in Java. 

Dirk van Hugendorp’s ideas made a great impression even upon 
his opjKjnents.* People hardly darl^d to contradict hb criticism of 
the corruption in Java and the defects of the company system. In 
I802p when an effort was made to revive the Company under a new 
form^ hb radical vi^cws ivere widely discussed. 

Some feared that oveiproductioii might be the effect of the 
introduction of the new system, with the result that commerce would 
not pay. .According to others the Regents would become disaffected 
and insurrectionSi might ensue. Some asserted that the Javane^ 
would become too wise and expel the Europeans Others doubted if 
there would be capital to be invested and denied that imports of any 
value could be expeaed from Holland. In these circumstancea 
foreign commerce w^outd gain the upperhand. Others would not 
admit the example of British admmbtration in l^ngah Free trade 
there was limited and the charter of the English East India Company 
was renewed In 17^4, According to them the decay of the Dutch 
Company was only caused by the frequent wars since 1780 and the 
supremacy of the British on the sea. Others contended that the 
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nalive needs were so simple that there was no stiniulas to exertion. 
If they were not farced to work^ there would not be any cultivation 
of the soil, the Javanese being lajsy by nature, U would be im¬ 
possible to impose the new systetn upon the feudal organisation of 
native society in java. 

Owing to the political situaiion no decision as for the principle 
of uhe colonial policy could be given. The charter of the Company 
was not renewed; free trade was aliovred, but the conditions in Java 
did net change. The Slate look the place of the Company and 
received ihe forced deliveries of products tcoffee, rice, etc.) 

There w'as still a deficit in the budget. Extraordinary measures, 
such as the sale of lands and the lease of villages were taken to 
cover the expenses anti to sustain ihe value of the currency. 

In these drcumstances Daendels came to Java. His task was 
to establish Dutch aulhorityj there, to organise an army and the 
defence of the island against a po^ible English attack. 

Daeiidds did what was asked from him. He established ihe 
supreme authority of the central Government by curLailing the 
powers of the European Governors and Residents and of the native 
Princes and Regents whose feudal status he changed into that of 
regular officiab, royal servants. He reorganised die army and erected 
iortiheadons by forced labour and feudal service. Fie constructed 
a direct military' road from the West to the East of Jav-a by forced 
labour. He extended the coffee plantations by forced labour. But 
the coffee could not be soht and the financial dilhculties increased: 
the expenses could not be paid, although again lands had been sold, 
the amount of paper currency doubted and so-called voluntary' loans 
were demanded. He could not relieve the colony from ruin. 

Just as in Java people expected an English attack, in the same 
way% after Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt, the British feared a French 
move against India. 

The story of wBat happened is well knov\Ti. Rafiles Sn Penang 
studied the silnation in the Dutch East Indies, knew of the general 
discontent about Daendels^ rule. He entered Into secret relations 
with some of the native princes. Thus, after the British occupation 
of Java, Rafiles based his pobey at first on re-establishing the power 
of princes and Regents. But after he had realised that the central 
authority had to be paramount, especially in a country still hardly 
develop^ economically and not properly roaded, he came into trouble 
iivith the princes Eind curtailed the powers of the Regents. He 
changed his policy, now basing it on the happiness and prosperity of 
the masses. He wished to break with the feudal Institutions, to 
abolish forced labour and forced deliveries, to introduce right of 
property for the common j^eople, to introduce land rent, to establish 
free trade. 1’he idexs of Dirk van Hogendorp were carried into 
execution. 
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When we read liis apology: ifir’y/™ of ihe Gdmitihtrolhrtj^ 

value and state of the Colony of Java with its dependeacies^ as it 
ai it is—and as it may be/' we are struck by ihe fact how well in¬ 
formed he was about all that had happened before his arrival. Some 
pages read as if they were taken from Dirk van Hogendorps books: 
the same method^ the same arrangement of argument^ the same argu¬ 
ments even. The resemblance cannot only be explained by ihe same 
firm confidence in “ fixed and immutable prlitciples of the human 
character and of human association by the Kinie economic prin¬ 
ciples, hy the same spirit of philanthropy^, the spirit of that period, 
ite^ides^ we know that the system of land rent was Inlrcsduced within 
three times twenty-four hours. Rallies’ Dutch friend and advipr 
was Muntinghe;, ivhose help Raffles was the first nran to recognize^ 
^luntinghe, on whose recomniendation landrent was retained after 
Raffles' departure. Xow, we knowr that Afuntinghe was a strong 
advocate of Dirk van Hogendorp’s views.*) 

This does not detract from RafOeS* merits. It is not necessary 
fur a leader to be an original thinker. He must have his rule of 
conduct and know how to chose his instruments. He must be a 
keen discemer of human nature, he must have a profound knowledge 
of mankind. And—most essential—he must have the courage to 
decide. Raffles knew how to chose his men. Raffles—-not being 
bound by the traditions of the old Company—had the courage to 
take a radical pusltiou^ to break away from the old system, afthough 
he did not abolish the forced cu Id vat ion of coffee in the Priangan 
regencies. 

We do not know if Raffles, had he stayed longer^ would have 
changed his policy again, if he bad realised that giving orders from 
Buitenzorg is not the same thing as introducing a new organisation 
of a human society; that curtailing the powers of the Regents is not 
identical with abolishing the feudal system, as long as the economic 
basis of the sodety remains the same; that the classical economic 
principles did not apply to village communities still on a primitive 
level of economic development; that industry^ in ihe cultivation and 
improvement of the land is not encouraged merely by creating an 
Interest in the effort and fruits of that industry. In this sensej 
GilleBpie’s criticism was not unfounded. 

However this nmy be, we do not know if Raffles would have 
changed his policy as he did in Bencoolen, where he supported feudal 
instituLions. But still, his mcrils remain. Ife was the first man to 
state that lava had to be governed /or its own benefit^ not for the 
benefit of the home eon nit y. That contention was against the 
mercantile spirit still prevailing at that time. He reorganised the 
administration of justice and his whole government breathed a spirit 
of benevolence and of the earnest desire to give freedom and happi¬ 
ness 10 millions of his fellow creatures. 

5 J failkmt Difk van Hopiindtirp. P sqq 
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His rule however was not a financial success. Rafdes, too, had 
to sell lands to meet the expenses. He had forgotten that he was 
the servant of the East India Company, a body of merchants who 
wanted to make profil, not to extend the borders of the British 
Empire. His appeals for retaining Java were not listened to. The 
British interest, as his ambitions saw it, was not realised in England, 
where the strong anti-imperialistic current in public opinion, which 
lasted until the seventies, had risen. The effects of the American 
rev’olution on public opinion, the rising school of Political Economy 
(Ricardo, MaUhus, James Mill and MacCulloch) as the sworn foe of 
mercantilism and all its works, being of course opposed to the 
colonial system, the views of the Philosophical Radicals, who owned 
Bentham'as their master, all tended to regard colonies as useless or 
even ecomically detrimental to Great Britain. Utilitarianism 
viewed them as impediments to commerce, drawbacks to prosperity, 
pumps for extracting the property of the many for the benefit of the 
few. the strongholcis and asylums of despotism and misrule. In 
Parliament Joseph Hume and later Henr>' Parnell criticised the grrat 
expense to which Great Britain was put by rrasoa of her mlonial 
possessions. In Iris classic attack on mercantilism Adam Smith had 
already denounced the colonial 5>'5tem root and branch, going so far 
as to assert that it would be beneficial to the people of Great Britain 
as a whole if the colonies were abandoned and before him, Tucker, 
in his numerous writings, had called attention to the heavy burdens 
which the possession of colonies entailed on the mother country. 
While Adam Smith and Tucker had been arguing that the possession 
of colonies was pernicious to the interests of Great Britain, their 
contemporaries Price and Cartwright, wlwle-hcarted disciples of John 
Locke, had denied her right to exercise political authority over them 
The same view was taken by the Jacobinical Radicals, sudi as 
William Godwin. 

Besides in RafHes' days England after the NiapolMnic wars wp 
passing through a serious financial and economic crisis which did 
not encourage colonial adventures. 

And, finally, Raffies could not understand that things in South- 
East .Asia depended on dynastic interests and international rdations 
in Western Europe. 

* * * * 

Raffles went and the Dutch Commissioners came. Was it a 
wonder that they and the Governors-General who succe^^ ihem 
were inclined only to look at the defects of Raffles administration 
in a period during which the same Raffles caus^ them so much 
trouble. But Raffles’ system as a whole was retained. 

There was free trade which denalionaliiscd commerce altog^'ther. 
English and .American merchants had the upperhand. There was 
1,0 Dutch capital of any importance ready to be invested in Java. 
There was tio import from Holland of any agnificatice as there w:^ 
no Dutch intiuslry worth mentioning. There were but a few Dutch 
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When we read his apology: Rttricw of the admiahtr^^thn, 

votuc and itaie &} the Colony of lovo toHfi lYa dcpcttdencks, as k 
as ii $s—ond as It may he^"' we are struck by the fact how well in¬ 
formed he was about dL that had happened before His arrival. Some 
pages read as if they were taken fruin Dirk ^'an Hogendorps books: 
the same tnelhod^ the same arrangemeiiL of argument^ the same argu¬ 
ments even. The resemblance cannot only be explained by the same 
firm confidence in fixed and immulable principles of the Human 
character and of human association by the same economk prin¬ 
ciples, by the same spirit of philanthropy, the spirit of that laeriod, 
Uesidcs, we know that the system of iandrent was introduced within 
three limes twenty Tour hours. Raffles" Dutch friend and advisor 
was Muntinghe, whose help Raffles was the first man to recognize, 
Ntuntinghe, on whose recommendaiion landrent was retained after 
Raffles' departure. Xow, we know that ^luntinghe was a strong 
ad\t>caLe of Dirk van Hogetidorp's views.*} 

This does not detract from Raflles* merits, it Ls not necessary' 
for a leader to be an uriginiil thinker. He must have his rule of 
conduct and know how to chose his instruments. He must be a 
keen discerner of human nature, he must have a profound krkjwledge 
of mankind. And—most essential—he must have the courage to 
decide. Raffles knew how to chose his men. Raffles—not being 
bound by the traditions of the old Company—had the courage to 
take a radical position:, to break aw'ay from the old system, although 
he did not abolish the forced cultiv-alion of colfee in the Priangan 
regends. li 

We do not know if Raffles, had he stayed longer, would have 
cJianged his pohey again, if he had realised that giving orders from 
Buitens^rg is not the same thing as introducing a new organi^don 
of a human society: that curtailing the ptJW'ers of the Regents is pot 
identical with abidishing the feudal system, as long as the economic 
basis of the society remains the same; that the classical economic 
principles cl id ruU af^ply tu village communities sliU op a primitive 
level of Konomic develojimciU: that industry in the cultivation and 
impTovcnient of the land b not encouraged merely by creating an 
Iplerest in the effort and fruits of that industry. In this sense, 
Gillespie’s criticism was i>ol unfounded. 

However this may be, we do not know if Raffles would have 
changed HLs policy as be did in Be-ncoolen, where he supported feudal 
institutions. But still, his nwrits remain. He wa^ ih first man to 
iiatf that /afe kad to br f^ovrrmd for itj aun benefit, not far tka 
benefit of thr home country. That contention was against the 
mercantile spirit still prevailing at that time. He reor^pipised the 
adnnnistration of justice and his whole government breathed a spirit 
of benevolence and of the rarnesl desire to give freedom and happU 
ne^a to millions of his fellow creatures, 
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His rule howes-er wa 5 not a firmncial success. Raffles, too, liad 
TO sell lands to meet the expenses. He had foi^ouea that he was 
the servant of the East India Company, a body of merthants who 
w'anted to make profit, not to extend the l>orders of the British 
Empire. His appeals for retaining wm not listened to* The 
British interest, as his ambitions saw itp was not realised in England, 
where the strong anti-imperialistic current in public opinion, which 
lastefl until the seventies, had risen. The effects of the American 
revolution on pubik opinion, the rising school of Political Economy 
t Ricardo, Malthus, James Mill and MacCulloch) as the sworn foe of 
mercantilism and all its works, being of course op|Msed to the 
colonial sj'slem, the view's of the Philosophical Radicals, who owned 
Bentham as their master, all tended to regard colonies as useless Or 
even ecomically detrimeniaJ to Great Britain. Utilitarianism 
viewed them as impediments to commerce, drawbacks to piosperityp 
pumps for extracting the property of the many for the benefit of the 
few, the strongholds and asylums of despfilism and misrule. In 
hirliameni Joseph Hume and bier Henry Parnell criticised the 
expense to which Great Britain w^as put by reason of her colonial 
possessions. In his classic attack on mcTcantilism Adam Smith had 
already denounced the colonial s^-^tem root and branch, going so fw 
as to assert that It would be bfneftcial to the people of Great Britain 
as a whole if the colonies were abandoned and before him, Tucker, 
in hLs numerous writings, had called at lent ion to the heavy burdens 
wJudi the posession of colonies entailed on the mother countr>'» 
While Adam Smith and Tucker had been arguing that the possession 
of colonies was pefnicious to the interests of Great Britain, their 
contemporaries Price and Cartwright, whole-hearted disciplisof John 
Locke, had denied her right to exercise political authority over them 
"^rhe same view was taken by the Jacobinical Radicals^ such as 
William Godwin, 

Besides in Raffles^ daj-s England after the Napoleonic wars was 
passing through a serious financial and economic crisis wMch did 
not encourage colonial odvenlurK. 

And, finally, Raffles could not understand that things in South- 
East Asia depended on dynastic interests and inicrnational relations 
in Western Europe. 

m * * * 

Raffles went and the Dutch Commissioners came* Was it a 
wonder that they and the Govemors-GeneraJ who succe^^ theni 
were inclined only to look at the defects of Raffles administration 
in a period during which the same Raffles caus^ them so much 
trouble. But Raffles' system as a whole was retained. 

There vttis free trade which denationalired conirnerce altogether^ 
English and .ArruTican merchants had the upperhand. There was 
no Dutch capital of any importance ready to Iw invested in JavTi- 
There was no import from Holland of any signihtance as there w;^ 
nu Dutch industry worth mentioning. There were but a few DulC 
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people in Java. Duich ships were rare and could not transport the 
colonial produce at the same low price as the Enghsh could. Mer¬ 
chant firms in Holland broke down. The expenses in Java went 
higher and higher by the frequent wars in the colony* The debts 
were increasing. The economic silijation in Holland became worse 
and worse because of the Belgian insurrection. 

* ♦ * + 

Then the Nelheihttds tradhi^ CampuHy was founded and the 
culture sy^iiTn was inaugurated. The dgcirine of the colonies exis¬ 
ting for the benefit of the home country was still prev^ling in 
Europe. So it was in Holland. Forced cultivation of commercial 
products was reintroduced. The guiding prirtciple was the interest 
of Holland, but a moral justification of the new policy was not 
lacking. 

Van den Boscli, who was sent to inaugurate the new system, 
was a remarkable man. In his economic theories there is much 
w^hich reminds us of-^.^-vKarl Marx.^), But in the discussions 
which preceried the introduction of the new measures^ the whole 
controversy of JSOO—IS04 was revived again. \an den Bosch 
reaJised that there was no import from Holland of any importance 
to be expected: an industry had to be created# Nadonal navigation 
liad to he encouraged. Free trade was a good thing hut not at our 
own expensen 

The same views were adopted by the public in Europe after 
1870, when in France, Germany and Italy tariff w^alls were erected 
for the protection of the young national Industries against the 
supremacy of the British trade. 

The foundation ol the Government were the Regents^ the loyal 
Regents, our allies in the Java war, the natural rulers, the traditional 
trtTstees oi the people. It w^as no good ihinking in European stan¬ 
dards in this country'* Right of property^ was a thing entirely strange 
to the mind of the people. Therefore the new system^ based on 
their traditional conception of justice, suited their needs, W'ould be 
just in their eyes. 

The classical economic principles did not apply to the popu¬ 
lation of Java# Why not force them to work for our and their owm 
benefit > That was a means of educating them up to a higher level 
of civilisation. Why should this be called immoral? Was not 
computinon the foundation of human society everywhere in the world, 
compulsion through men, compulsion through circumstances? Did 
not the Dutch journeyman^ although nominally free, practically live 
under the compulsion of capital? Was not he forced hy the 
economic circumstances, which tjfien made his position worse than 
that of a slave? “ Compulsion is found eveiy-where: its form only 

< Cf- J . J- Westendorp BEKitn^i, Jotmnnes van ilen Bosch ab sociaal 
hvr^-ormcr. l>e MMt.H:hjippij rier weTH-'idigheid [1927], p. 210-25^ (223), 
6 sqq.. t3 sqq. 
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depencb on the circumstances and lie climate. Where it is lacking, 
there b no civilbaiion. Thus, there could not be any scruples in 
introducing thb inevitable and beneficial means if economic progr^ 
was the end.” 

Indeed, the culture system judfised by the stan^rds—even the 
European standards —of that period was not “immoral.”^ The 
conditions of the working class, the workhouses, the supplies of 
children as labour from the orphan asylums and poor houses for the 
British and French factories and milb in the same period, were not 
less “ immoralthan the effect of the culture system was in Java. 

I shall not dwell any longer on the history' of the culture system. 
The whole work of Ra^es seemed to have broken down. Progrra- 
sive policy' had to be abandoned because of its financial 
impracticability. 

But a new era—the economic ba^s of which was laid by the 
culture svstem—was coming. The interest In the old controversies 
was rean[mated. Historical studies opened up the archive. The 
advocates of private enterprise contra Government eaiiloitation com¬ 
bined with the humanitarians. Raffles' administration was quotrf 
as a proof of the possibility of a progressive colonial policy. At the 
ImlLom of the historical interest and the university theses of those 
days are found the liberal doctrines. 

From the middle of the I9th century Raffles Ijccame an inspir¬ 
ation to the carrying into execution of a disinterested administration, 
a governing of Java for the Javanese, 

I have sketched you the significance of Raffles’ influence on the 
history of Java. Perhaps I may draw your attention to the fact 
that the literature on the period of the British occupation is still 
very poor. The cnnlents of the archives in London, in Batavia are 
hatdlv studied, have hardly been published. Nobody has even used 
the Java Government Gazette of which our Batavia Society pi^e^ 
a complete set, I venture to ask: Is there not in this fact 
an opportunity for hearty co-operation between our society and the 
Malayan Hraneh 0 / the Royal Atiatie Sadety m a pint effort to 
publish the documents of that time. Such co-operation might result 
in a momumentum aerc perennius for Sir Thomas Stamford Bmgley 


Raffles. 

Sir Josiah Cmsbv, k.b.e.. h.b.m. Consul-General m Ja%«, in a 
much applauded speech then alluded to the ceremonies held in 
September in honour of a former Dutch Ciovernor of Java, Jan 
Pietersen Coen. He also thanked the (^^^mor-Gelle^al for 
honouring the ceremony w'ith his presence and the several ^waiters 
for their sympathetic remarks 

The session was then closed by Mr. Welter. 

After the meeting the delegates and Sir Josiah Crosby were 
received by the Governor-General. 
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Thus after an interva] of one hundred and fourteen years Raffles 
returned to Java. He was received in honor, in haf^y contrast 
that occasion when, subsequent to his retirement from the country 
to in 1S16, he was not allowed to land. 

The Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodeiy h gratified 
that it should have had the rqiporiunity to extend this friendly 
gesture to the oldest learned body in Malaysia and is deeply 
conscious of the kindness and hospitality extended to its delegates 
in Java, in particular it is grateful to Mr. Ch. J. I. M. Welter, 
Prof, B. Schrieke and Sir Josiah Crosby, k.b,e.. 
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Minangkabau Custom—Malacca. 

Ky C. O, BlacdeN. 


The Malays in ilEilacca lerriiory have a good many local 
differences in customary law, particularly as regards ^ 

properly. In the case of land held on customary tenure 

are now recognieed by our law (Malacca Lan^ P™“f^torv was 
torically, a large part of the inland section oi Malacca territory was 
Ey I »£« SB.. Be .uzeriuety ot S ekCB b«. 

administered by the Malacca government. This state. Naning, had 
its own customary law, based upon ^e customary law of 
kabau, which differed fundamentally from the ordinary Ma^y 
customary law. Its boundaries did not coincide with ^ 

modern administrative di\'ision into distncU but t^k ™ 
narts of the districts of Aior Gs^jah and Jasin. 
teundaries, in the terriloTy of Malacca proper 
prevailed and still prevails in certain villages. 

District it seems that only the northernmost village, Ba g _ t 
BCtuallv fell within the State of Natung at the time of its fMl. But 
south of this village, in the mukims of 

Nvalas and Chabau, the Minnngkabau dialect is suU spoken, and 
it coexists with the Minangkabau custom of female succession to 
land w'hich prevails there to this day. 

In the group of villages to the South of the prcct^ng group, 
but still all Inland, namely Kfeang .Ayer Panas, Rim, 
and Chohong, the succession to land is as a rule in fmry eq 
na^ to both males and females, by family agreem^t 
Jould seem, however, that in case of the M^mmar^ law 

of inheritance, which gives the male twice the share of the fem^ 
would have to he applied, for the custom of equal parti bon d^ 
not appear to rest on any definitely recognized principle or esta- 
blish^^tfuf. But the point may be regarded as doubt^l, 
there has been an authoritative niling on the 
were made JO years ago, and may be corrected and exp y 

those with knowledge later than my own. 

In the coast villages, Unibai, Serkam, TSdeuP- ^ 

llmau, SIbalu and Sungai Rambai, . gi.,™ ^nd 

arraneed by pakai and in that case sometimes tn equal shares ana 
sometimes In accordance wiih Muhamma^n law. But it c^not 
be said that there is any custom ot uniform obse^ance in 
matter, and Muhammadan iaw is generally reco^iz^ 
binding authority if appealed to. and is accordingly Effing to 
Sl over any other Astern of disposition. .As is 
Kalis favour it, and it has no well established customary law (like 
the Minangkabau aiitfO to contend with here. 

In Lwo-thirds Of the Jasin District, therefore, it ^ms 
that Muhammadan law, modSfied perhaps to some slight extent y 
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the ^lalay tendency to keep mherited (pusaka) land in the line 
from which it has descended, will ultimately prevail. Bui in the 
\"nrthem group the Minangkaban custom Is very tenacious and there 
is no reason to suppi^se that it w^ll be abandon^ in any near future 
about which it wauld be prolitable to speculate at presentp The 
foKowin^ notes are therefore mainli'^ concerned with that custom. 
They were communicated to me by Penghulu Demang Japar of 
Bukit Senggeh, Jasin^ District. 

Success! on* 

1. One daughter gets all, die ^ns (if any) only having a claim 
on the land for beinuju kakw'm (say ^2Q or ^0 each), 

2. Two or more daughters divide the land e<iually^ subject to 
the above claim. 

3. In the absence of daughters, and their descendants^, sons 
inherit the land equally. [This is denied at Alor Gnjah: there^ in 
such a case, the lai:d goes to the nearest female, not to the son or 
sons, it is admitted, however^ that a son has a right to be supported 
out of the landj till iqmerc) he i$ married, and he may also, not of 
right but by pakut (agreement,, consent), be allowed a life-interest 
and the use of the land during his life. But he cannot pass on any 
rights to his childrtnp and at his death the land must go to the 
nearest female reprtsentative, or representatives by the female line 
(quaere, being themselves females?). Case decided at Ramuan 
China K^chil, 23.9.95]. 

4. Grand-daughters through daughters represent their (de¬ 
ceased) mothers, but have to share per sfirpe^ with the other grand- 
cliildr^ (granddaughters) if the land has not previously been given 
to their mothers. [This is not very precisely e^rpressed^ Presumably 
it refers to the custom of giving portions of the family properly 
(inherited land, pusaka) to daughters on their marriage On the 
death of the mother such portions have to be taken into account in 
the division of the whole property^ so that each surviving daughter, 
and the representatives per stirpes of each deceased daughter, 
eventually gel equal shares on the ultimate division]* 

5. The land that has not been previously given to daughters 
is (in the event of none of rhe latter surviving to Inherit it) taken 
by the grandchildr;-n per s:lrpcs irrespeclive of iheir sex and of the 
sex of their parents The reason is that grandsons, unlike sons, have 
no perentaii over the land of their cousins (the female grand¬ 
children), therefore they are entitled to share in the land Itself. 
(This clearly repr^enls a considerable departure from the leading 
principle of succession in the female line, which is at the root of the 
whole Alinangkabai. family system. Further enquiry should be 
made to ascertain whether ihis alleged local variation has really 
become established, and if so in what extent of territory it now 
prev'ails.) 

6. A grandson! through a daughter iU. being the son of a 
daughter, and having (presumably) no sister^) divides the land 
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equally viiih a son !f it has not been previously given to the daughter 
iKe.f the grandson's own mother). This is a deviation from 
general principle. 

7. A grandson or granddaughter through a daughter divides 
the land equally f^r $iirpes with granddaughters or grandsons 
through sons. (Another such deviation: all these cases seem to call 
for further enquiry). 

S. }n the abstnce of descendants:— 

In the case of pusuka (inherited, family land) the tfarij get the 
frhole: viiE. the father or mother if liv'ingT. or failing them the sisters 
or their representatives p^r silrpe$ equally^ provided that if a 
deceased leaves a brother and a nephew through a sister^ the land 
should be given to the brother as trustee for the nephew, the latter 
inheriting it on the death of the former, (Presumably this means 
that the brother is to be tenant for life with remainder to the nephew 
absulntely). In die absence of sisters and their descendants, 
brothers and thefr descendants inherit. Brothers are preferred to 
first cousins through females. (Another deviation from the leading 
principle), 

9. If the deceased has parents livingj they get the land in 
preference to their {ie. the parents’?) children. 

10. hind rnti$t^ whenever possible, be kept in the 
family from which, through the female line, It was originally derived, 
(This h the leading principle of the Minangkabau law of family 
property. The gretit difference between Muhammadan law and 
Malay national custom, not merely in the mukims where the Minang- 
kabati rules of succession (more or less modified locally) pre^'ail but 
also where the land is divided equally among the children male and 
female (as is the case in the %Hllages Just inland of the coastline of 
^lalacca, between the nhi and the actual coast-villages), is this: 
under Muhammadan law the property of a deceased would be divided 
among hb relations quite irre^>ective of the line of descent by which 
it came to him (as is also the case with personal property under 
English law); by iMalay custom, on the other hand, the relations who 
cannot claim descent through or relationship with that Nne, count 
for nothing. Thus A has had property from hb mother^ he dies 
and leav'es surviving him B a half-brother on his father's side, and 
C an node, being the brother of Ab mother. Under Muhammadan 
law B would get the land and C nothing. Under Malay custom C 
gels it, because it was As pusdkn d^iri-pada erfiak-nya^ his inheri¬ 
tance €X p<iyte maicfna (with which line of descent B and not C is 
connected). If the land had been pBncharian of A (e.g. originally 
clearer! and brough- into cultivation, or boughtp by \ himself), pre¬ 
sumably B would even under Malay custom have had the stronger 
claim: probably he would have daimed and got the whole, certainly 
he would have claimed a share. In a case at Durian Tunggal, the 
land being admitted to be pusaPti, B appeared as a wdiness but pre¬ 
ferred no claim on his own account, esplaining that he had nothing 
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to do with the land as he was the son of a different mother. In this 
he uowittitigiy followed a principle which abo prevails in the English 
law^ of realty and marks one of the disLinctlons between it and the 
iaw of personalty. 

II. In the case of piisaka kind^ in the absence of descendants 
yon must go back to the nearest ascendant in preference to ail colLa- 
lerals. (E.g. Fttsaka land given by a mother to her daughter on 
the latter's marriage would go back lo the mother surviving her 
daughter if the latter had died without issue). 

U, In the case of fiencltarian the ascendants of the person who 
acquired it have an equal claim with the collaterals: the land must 
be divided. (It is not stated on w'hat principle the division h to 
lake place: presumably the collaterals would take per stirpes^ but it 
is not clear what the proportions w^ould be as betw^een them and any 
surviving ascendant). 

!3. PencImnaFi develops into puiakti thus: A acquires it^ his 
daughter inherit itj to her daughter it b pysuka, Pusaka becomes 
penckariitn by sale or any other legitiinate mode of transfer to a 
stranger fthat is, in blood, presumably any one outside the normal 
line of family succession). 

Alff:mtion and Proprietary Rigkts. 

14. A person cannot transfer pusaka lajQd to a stranger without 

the consent of his (her) children, or (in their absence: presumably in 
default of children) of the tbrothers, primarily, and failing 

them, cousins). Distant collaterals, however, cannot prevent a 
transfer, but they have a right of pre-emption at the sale. 

15. Thi^ (check on alienation) doe? not apply to pBrfcfmriart^ 
except that in certain cases the unanimous opposition of the children 
should prevent the sale even of penctiarian, e.g. when it Is anticipated 
that the funenil expenses will fall upon them and they will have no 
means to meet them. (This is a very vague rule and it may be 
doubted whether it does more than express an opinion, rather than 
an established custom). 

15. Whether a particular piece of land is pusaka or pin^karion 
b a question of fad: transfer has to be proved by written documents 
or (failing them) by the (unanimous?) consent of the elders of the 
kampong. (It b plain that the tendency is to assume the land to 
be pmaka, $o as to hedge it in with safeguards against improper 
alienation, i.e., alienation to the detriment of the relatives and 
eventual heirs. But in most cases the fact must be locally 
notorious and not likely to be seriously disputed, for para. 13 shows 
that the transfer set up would have to be a fairly recent transaction. 
Evidently any land which could not be shown to have been ihns 
recently trailsfeired would be prsumed to be pusaka). 

17. WTienever a daughter marries, she gets a piece of land 
from her parents (or rather from her mother, presumably the father 
would at most be merely a consenting party, for he has no share ht 
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the ownership). She does not. however, (as a rule) get the whole 
of her eventual share then, but only a part. When a son marries, 
no land is giwn to him, but his parents contribute $20 as kantaraa 
and from $10 upwards towards the expenses of the wedding. The 
kantaran is given to the watis of the bride and is banded by them 
to the bride’s parents sis a contribution to the expenses of their part 
of the festivities, (Presumably this means that the expenses of the 
wcfdding feast, etc., are borne in the main by the bride's parents hut 
by the bridegroom’s parents to the extent of §20. Thus the expenses 
to be borne by the bride’s parents are variable, and more or le^ at 
their own discretion, while those that fall on the bridegroom’s parents 
are limited by custom to this definite amount.) 

IS. On the death of the parents (here again one ^ould, per* 
ktps, read “ mother", but possibly the father oontinues to have 
some kind of interest, not amounting to ownership, in the land after 
the decease of the mother), the sons get no share in the land; but 
they have a right to prevent its alienation or waste by the daughters 
or their husbands. The sons remain (as it were) guardians over the 
property of the family although poss^on (and usufruct) sse vested 
in their sisters. The position of a son Is not that of a poss^sor or 
owner, but of a person who has phentah over the land. {Perentah 
means authority ”, and is a some\vhat vague word in itself, but the 
nature of the authority is indicated by what has been stated). 
Cousins have no such rights. 

19. But if a son is divorced from his wife, he has the right to 
go hack to the land of his sister and she cannot exact rent for his 
occupation of any part of it. (Presumably this means merely that 
he can squat on it). So long as he is without a wife, he has a right 
to a share in the produce and occupation of the pusaka land. (This 
is a verv remarkable relic of the old family communal tenure which 
was the basis of the whole system but has hKO^me much modified by 
actual division of the holdings among the individual women. Plainly 
under the old system, in spite of its matriarchal structure, the men 
had a very considerable weight in the mariagement of the family 
property, and as long as they were unmarried also a share in the 
usufruct of it. Probably, however, this class of case would not he 
of long duration, as a man would generally marry agwn pretty soon). 

* • • • 

Dignities {kibesatany, like the pertntab or authority over land 
above referred to, go according to the old custom to the anak bmh, 
x.rr,, to a male descendant in the female line (e.g., son^of a sister or 
female cousin). But iir Malacca territory this rule is not alwaj-s 
followed. 

♦ * * * 

Formerly people of the same could not intermarry, in these 
days they can. But the children of two sisters cannot, though the 
grandchildren can. The children of two brothers cannot; they are 
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in the position of waii (a term of MiLhamniadan law, evideotly here 
we have the iitiluence of Islam modifying the old custom). The 
children of a brother and a sister can intermarry. 

Half-brothers and sisters, whether ronsanguineous or nterinet 
cannot intermarry". 

iMinan^abau Law and Custom Regarding^ Property other 
than Land in the Ulu Muhims of Malacca. 

(Probably this was also communkated by P^nghulu D^mang Japar, 
of Bokit Senggeh, Jasin District). 

Dhisi^ft aj pr^fperiy iJmit land. 

The principle is “ Fencharhn bukagi^ da pat an linggal, bawa 
Pbmbali^\ That is to say* for poiposes of division, properly Is 
divided into 

(1) that which was acquired before marriage (h^rta membauni) 
or has been inherited {pnyaka)^ 

(2) that which has been acquired during the continuance of 
the marriage by the joint exertions {as is always presumed) of the 
married couple (p^ncharlan laki btm)^ 

Therefore phtcharmn means the acquisitions of the married 
couple during the continuance of the marriage, by their labour 
(not, it is presumed, by inheriUmce), dapaian h property that the 
husband 5nds in his wlfe'^s possession or ownership vi^hen at marriage 
he goes to iive with her; it remains hers: bawa b w^hat he brings 
wdth him; it remains his. (It is plmn that the dapalan and the 
bdit^a may each, theoretically, include acquired and inherited pro' 
perly, also that the nature of the dapalan and is essentially 

the ^me, their names differing merely because the lemimology is 
constructed from the point of view of the husband, who goes to five 
on the fanaily land of his wife. The principle is that there is no 
comuioii ownership of property as between husband and wife at all, 
except in the penebanan iakt bint). 

I, After the death of one party* (cherai matf): 

(tf) the pusaka and hcria mimboura of the deceased i.c., 
husband, (if it is the wife that dies, her pusaka and the 
other property she possessed before the marriage) are 
di%'ided among the children, male and female, in equal 
shares; failing children, they go to the UHim of the 
deceased. IWaris is nol defined here, but clearly means 
next of kin: whether, however, these are counted exclu- 
sjvely in the female line, is not stated, but it seems 
probable.) 

(A) the pem'barian iaki bmi is banded over to the survivor 
(widow or widower), who has control over it, but ought 
lo keep it for the children (presumably being, in the 
meanllme, entilled to the use of it himself or herself). 
At the death of the survivor it must be divided, like the 
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properly under among the chlldten+ If there be 
no children, the pcnfktrian bini is divided equally 
between the survivor and the waris of the deceased^ 
n\'hen the sundwr eventually dies, it is presumed that 
his (or her) moiety goes to his (or her) next of IsinJ. 

All this is, of course^ subject to th^ paiTuent in the first place 
of the usual funeral expenses and all just debts. Wilis are hardly 
ever made. 

(IT), After divorce ickerai /itdup): 

(fl) the phsaka and A$rta memhawa remain with their origi¬ 
nal owner (in the case of the wife, she retains her pit^aba 
and the other property she posiiessed before the 
marriage). 

(b) the pendiarian laki him is divided equally between the 
two parties* 

Except torti. All the above must he understood as subject to 
the proviso that certain kinds of property, though actually part of 
the pencharhin hkt bhii^ art; not liable to he treated such. Thus 
the following are not liable to be divided, but are exempt and to be 
treated as the woman's own property^ vi^., her actual clotheSj 
mosquito curtain^ pillows, sleeping mat, elc.» and a small quantity of 
Crocker)’. These^ even if bought out of p^iIcA^^rten hki bini, cannot 
lie reclamed by the husband. But this does not apply to jewellery 
or arlicles of value: their value must be divided if the husband 
claims it and if they are part of the phichorsan Idki bitiL 

A house built by the husband after marriage on land belonging 
to the wife or her relations should in the ev^ent of divorce be esti^ 
matedj and Its value apportioned equally between the parties, (Thus 
the outgoing husband would get half the value^ the w^ife retaining 
the house). 

If a man plants tree^ on land belonging to his wife he cannot 
claim compensation for them in the event of divorce. “ Bemb&n^ 
ptinjong, bersibar Itbai ” is the saying applicable. Bui should he 
be thirsty and occasionally take a coconut from the trees, it is no 
offence. The same applies after the death of a wife, when the land 
goes to the warts in default of children. (This proviso ^ms more 
like an exprission of opinion than a definite custom: plainly„ a^ the 
husband can have no further interest in the land, his act would he 
of the nature of a trespass, though not necessarily to be treated as 
criminal^ and the latitude allowed to him by the dictum is loo vagU'S 
to be capable of strict deliniiJon). 

(Tt is noticeable that houses and trera are differently treai<^ 
above, the latter are immoveables, the former are not. This is in 
general accordance with the facts of the case: the ordinary Malay 
house merely rests on stone bases and is not fixed to the soiL Even 
in cases where the piles on w'hich it Ls constructed are driven into 
the soil, it would seem that the house is not considered as 
permanently attached in it). 
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Notes on Some Further Archaeological Discoveries 

in Pahang* 

By W. LmEHAN. 

In my paper enlJtied “Some Discoveries on the Tembeling"’ 
published in the Journal of ihe ^LB.R.A.S. of November^ 1923, I 
described some objects of tirchaec^b^cal and antiquarian interest 
found in the Tcimbtliiig. The present paper deals with objects dis¬ 
covered ntainly in the same region since my former article was 
writlen. 

^Ir. t, H, N. Evans of the F.M.S, Museums has been kind 
enough to peruse the$e notes and to cominent thereon. 

l^late X shows a four-eared vessel of red earthenware with 
indsed linear decoration on the uiiper part which was found protrud¬ 
ing from the ground on the banks of the Sal, a irihutaty of the 
Tembeling, '1 he jar seems to be of a date not later than the Sung 
period (9b0—1279 A.D.). It was obtained through the kindness of 
Che Wan Ahmad^ Penghulu of Ulu TcmbelJiig. The vessel is 
apparently almost similar to ihat described in Mr. Evans'" fmper on 
“ Antiquities from Sungei liatu Estate, South Kedah ” {Papm m 
ihe Elhmhgy and Ardmaohgy &} the Malay Pemfi^uh). 

A four-eared jar of greyish day approximating in shape to the 
vessel from the Sat but very much smaller was found in an ant-hill 
at Kuala Spia on the land of Che^ Dal the local Kelaa {Head-man). 

Plate XJ fig. S shows a stone-quoit disc which was fotiod on 
the banks of the Tembeling a short distance below jeram Kwi 
(finder: Lateh bin Khatib Pah)^ It is of black polished stone 
blunted at the edges. The quoit disc illustrated on plate XI fig. 6 
is of a most unusual t>pe. It is composed of stone weathered 
broviTi, It differs from ihe usual quoit disc in that its Inner edge 
is lipped on one side. Its edges are dinted from usage. It was 
found at Bukit Sari on the right bank of the Spia, a tributary of the 
TembeUng; by LeKai ,Xekin;tn. Mr. Evans points out that there is 
a model of such a lipped disc of unknown provenance in the Perak 
Museum. 

The specimen shown on Plate XI fig. 7 is apparently the frag¬ 
ment of an unfinished quoit disc. If so, the lines runmug from its 
outer edge must have been made after the object was fractured as 
The lines mn around the object in its present condition and are 
evident at the point of fracture. I'he two concentric dreniar grooves 
in the object lead me to conjecture that the quoit disc, stone bracelet, 
and roundel or cutout " may have been manufactured in the one 
c^peration from the one piece of stone in which case the bracelet 
when detached from the stone would of course need a certain amount 
of elaboration. Mr. Evans remarks: I agree. An unfinished 

quoit disc. The lines are veins, T am pretty certain. They can be 
traced on the broken edge to some extent and are present on both 
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flat sides, as you say. I do not believe that both a quoit disc and 
a bracelet were being made at one time, 1 think that the man 
started cutting out a small roundel and then changed hk tnind in 
favour of a large one, or the reverse. The bracelet would have 
been too thin, I think The specimen was found at Pasir Temprah 
in the Tembeiing^ 

The stone implennent shown on Plato XII fig. 2 came from 
Kuala Peiing, a small tributary of the Tembeiing just above Kuala 
Sat. It is sharpened on one side and b not unlike a incat-axe in 
appearance. The implement b somewhat similar to that found at 
Kuala Nyong and described by Mr. Evans in the F.M.S. .Museums 
Journal for June 1^28 (Plate LII fig. 7). 

On Plate XII fig. 3 is shown a three-holed implement rather 
tike the object fig. 2 on the same plate. It was found at Labuj 
Sungei Tenibeling. Wan Alam the finder informed me that in 
former times such implements were used by Malays for making a 
rattan rope with triple strands. According to him the strands were 
{passed through the holes then tied at each end, then one end ‘w'as 
twisted until the rope was completed. 'Ilie way in which the outer 
edges of two of the holes in the stone are worn thin and the absence 
of markings which the rattan strands might be expected to make 
in the implement after long usage incline me rather to doubt the 
correctness of Wan Alam's explanation. It is of course possible that 
such impiemeats when found by xMalays were occasionally used 
for the above purpose but it seems unlikely that they were ori^nally 
devised therefor^ 

The object shown on Plate XI fig. 3 is a fragment of a five-sided 
bracelet of semi-opaque deep blue glass, U was unearthed at Poh, 
(Kampong Bantal) on the Tembeiing {finder: Wan Abdulrahman). 
Mr. Evans remarks: I believe this bracelet, to be of the iron age. 

We get exactly the same blue glass of the early porcelain age at 
Selinsing—a carry-over, no doubt 

While on the subject of bracelets it will not be out of place to 
refer to an armlet of greenish-blue glass in Llie possession of Dato' 
Maharaja Perba Jelai (Wan Tanjong)^ one of the four Major Chiefs 
of Pahang. The armlet (of which unfortunately 1 have omitted to 
take a photograph) is an heirloom in Wan Tanjong's family- It 
was worn by his grand-father Wan Dris when engaged in i^^r-fare 
and was credited with the ^ft of making its wearer invulnerabler 
Its appearance, the magic properties attributed to it and the fact 
that the Malays do not use such objects make it likely that the 
armlet is a relic of the pre-malay inhabitants of Penang. 

A fragment of a bronze-object was picked up in the Penjpu, a 
tributarj' of the Tembeiing (finder: Imam Chik of Pagi)* It 
bears linear decoration in relief. The object is one of the few 
specimens of bronze discovered in the Tembeiing, the qlhets being 
two fragments of bowls and the fragment of an object (unidentified) 
at Teluk Lubok I’^ual and Bukit Jung. 
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A most interesting rind al Burau on the Pahang river is a 
shoiildered adze head of stone (Plate Xi fig, 2), This^ apart from 
a specimen in the Talping Museum^ the provenance of which is 
unknown (vide Esans' Et/inohgy and Arckamiogy oj the Malav 
P^fimsuk page 35) is the only shouldered adze head hitherto dis¬ 
covered in Malaya. The sssience of the shouldered axe-head in the 
Peninsula is thus ntjw definitely established. 

The unfinished Stone ase head shown on Plate Xft fig, 1 was 
found at Pasir Sia on the Tembeling, Its very unusuaj size makes 
it worthy of illustration. 

The stone implement shown on Plate XI hg, a may have been 
designed for delicate work such as ihe manufacture of ornamsits. 
The Malays informed me that such implements when found by them 
were sometimes applied to the nose of a lighting buffalo to stimulate 
its courage. By them it is termed pera^gsdrtg Kcrbau. 

A lozenge-shaped object of black stone was obtained from Wan 
Manja of Bukit Karim, Ulu Tembeling. I am unable to conjecture 
what it w^as used lor. 

In May this year I got another opportunity of visiting Bukit 
Jung w^herc last year were found a stone bracelet, two bronze frag- 
ment,s, a stone quoit disc and seven andent iron inipiements. The 
futlowing further objects were discovered:— 

a stone bark pounder (plate XI, fig. 4), S ajicient iron 
implemenls (plate XIll, figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5^ one is not 
reproduced), 4 stone adze heads, a mould of baked day, 
pieces of rock crystal, fragments of cord marked potter>^ 
small quantities of iron slag^ and an iron-stained stalactite. 

The bark-pounder was revealed by a lucky stroke of the spade 
in the bank of the river about $even feet from the top. It, and the 
mould which I describe later were the only objects discovered ap¬ 
parently m situ: they do not appear to have been disturbed by the 
action of the water. The j^ounder is of an unusual t>'pe in that it 
bears ihe traces of a tang at the proxinul end. This feature seems 
to be absent from stone bark-pounders found ebewhere^ The 
pounder is of whitish stone. One side uf h was apparently used (or 
sharpening pui^ses. 

The iron implements were found in runnels leading from the 
bank to the liver, in most cases under a shallow covering of sand, 
'fwij (plate XII1, figs. 2 and 3) are single-bladedl knife-like objects. 
.Another is similar to that shown as fig. 2 on plate XL m my paper 
referred to above. 

The tw^o !Sr>cketed sickle-like Implements (figs. 4 and 5) are 
of the same type as three implements discovered at Kuala Sungd 
Abal (in conjunction with a socketed iron spear-head) presented by 
nie to ifie F.M:S, Museums last year* llie same types of weapon 
or tool have been discovered at Simgkal and Sengat (J, F. M* S. 
M Volume XI f. Part 5 June. 1928). 
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Archaeological t>bcoveries m Pabaag ^1? 

The stone adze heads were abo picked up in runjids leading 
from the bank to the river* They are of common type. Two of 
them are well-wom objects, another b In an unhnished condition. 1 
discovered the clay mould in a niche in the rocks in conjunction 
with an iron-stained stalactite. The mould seems to have been 
designed for the manufacture of a :SropJe type of cooking vessel. 
The position Ui which it w^is found (closely surrounded by rocks on 
all sides) bads me to conjecture that that was the place in whidi 
ihe manufacture of the vessel was to have taken place. ITie lumps 
of rock crystal discovered probably came from Gunong Tahan. It 
is possible that they were brought there for conversion into ornaments 
(beads, etc,)* 

Shortly after the discovery oi the above objects a Malay lady 
(Che Selamah who resides a short distance above Bukit Jong) 
brought me a socketed spear head (Plate XlII fig, 1) similar to tlmt 
discovered at Kuala Sungei Abai last year and a small porcelain jar 
(plate XI, fig. 1). She stated that she had got these objects at 
Bukit Jong. The body of the jar is of white clay with a dull 
greyish-blue decoration covered with glaze (which b worn away at 
the base)* The ornamentation consists of six panels below sur¬ 
mounted by six smaller panels, each panel enclosing a floral design^ 
The jar dates possibly from the early Ming period. 

To sum up, the finds at Bukit Jong up to date are: a stone 
bracelet, a stone quoit disc,, a stone bark-poimder, four stone adze 
heads^ thirteen andent iron implements (including ^>ear head}^ 
fragments of cordmarked potiery, bronze fragments, a clay mould, 
lumps of rock cry-stal^ iron slag, an iron’staiued stalactite and a 
porcelain jar. 

Assuming that the latter is an iniiwon {no other porcelain 
specimens have been found) it Ss possible that at Bukit Jong we 
have two dbtinct cultures, stone and iron^ or a trmiation culture 
stone-iron. It is not improbable that the use of stone implements 
continued for a long time after the Introduction of iron—the earliest 
implements of iron are crude, fragile and badly adapted to the 
purposes for which they were designed. It would be unsafe to come 
to a definite conclusion until the place ha$ been mote carefully 
examined. 
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A Trengg&nu ** Keri,” 

By T, Kitchimc, 

Kuala Brang is the huadquarters of the district of LMu Trcog- 
ganu, situated at the junction qf the rivers Brang. Tersat and 
Trenj^ganu, about 20 miles from the mouth of the Trengganu River 
\\Tiile on a visit there recently, I happened to notice the extremely 
fine Specimens of “ Keri ".which were in general use. The “ Keri ’’ 
35 a small sickle used for cutting out weeds from a held of growing 
padi, and is 1 believe commonly used throughout the Peninsula, but 
the peculianty of the Kuala Brang “Keri " lies in the beautiful 
workmanship put into the handle—1 have not seen anything like it 
elsewhere; even a few miles from Kuala Brang it is not to be found. 

The handle is of rengas wood inlaid with Timah hitam " or 
lead; where the lead comes from I could not ascertain—it is not 
used in the local Public Works Department buildings! Che Hashim 
the District Officer at KuaJa Brang informs me that the making of 
these handles is a craft confined to a few people; the inlaving is 
certainly extremely well done, as the photograph shows. 

Once each weeding season it is the local custom to have a sort 
of festival called Muhi Bdni in which there is a competition for the 
prettiest Kfrf. The accompanying photograph was t^en under this 
festival and shows the women waving their Keri in the air. 


Malayan Plants. 

\ collection made by W, HA\fii.TON of some of the 
commoner^ plants and littoral trees found on Singapore Island. 
Identifications and desedptions by R, E. HoLTTt-M. 

RkitepAora ctfnjugata Linn. Rhizophoraceae. 

Leaves narrower than in R. muernnata, and thinner, shewing 
lateral veins. Calyx 4 — lobed; petals 4, stamens II—12. 

Ambi^ng ambong. Scaevoia kaenigii Vahl. Guodraiaceae. 

.4 common shrub on sandy seashores with bright green shining 
leaves, white flowers and white fruit. Widely distributed from India 
to Polynesia. 

Api-Api. Atticennia alba BI. V^erbenaceae. 

Small tree of mangrove, leaves simple, J in. long, narrowed 
to both ends, white beneath. Fruits in small clusters, about 1 in. 
h*ng, 1/3 in. broad at base, narrowed to pointed tip. 

A sum riang-riattg Vith hastata Miq. Ampelidaceae. 

A herbaceous climber. Stem 4-winged, Leaves simple base 
broad deeply cordate, narrowed gradual ly to apex. Tendrils oiiwsite 
the leaves, red. Infiorescences about 1 In, long, of^xisite the lea^' 
tluvi'eis minute; fruit small round. ’ 
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Snfiropm atbicdns Bl. Eupliorbiaceae 

A small shrub wiLh straight lateral branch^ which ramble the 
leaves of leguminous plants. Kuphorbiaceae, (abtj €hekt}k mams 
Singapore). 

Rumput aur. C&mmiifm nudifiora Commelinaceae—A creeping 

grass like plant with small blue tluwers. common in waste plac^. 

Bayam {sayar). Spinach. Probably gungelicus 

Linn.p Amaxantaceae. Erect herb^ about 3 ft. tall; stem rather stoutp 
bearing simple alternate ovate leaves, 2-3 in. long. Flowers smalh 
In dense ancillary inflorescencjes. 

Ha yam berduri. AmaFantkus spinosus Linn. Amarantaceae. 

Erect herb more or less branched, to about 1 ft. tall; leaves 
simple alternate rather long-sialkedj with two long spines at the base 
of each. Flowers minute greenish in long axillary or terminal 
infiorescences. 

Bayam betduri mat ah is only a form with a red pigment in the 

cells. 

Bayam merak Sp., perhaps C* argentaa Linn.^ Amarantaceae 

Bayam Fanr. '/ Amamntkus viridts Linn. Amarantaceae. 
Bebaru Nibtscus tiliaaeus Linn. Malvaceae^ 

Small tree, common near sea. Leaves pale beneath, rounded, to 
about 5 in. across^ the base deeply cordate^ the apex shortly acute, 
Flowers Large^ yellow, centre red-purple. 

BH&ros. Brugukra caryophyiioides Bl. Rhizophocaceae. 

A small tree, allied to bakau^ common in the mangrove of the 
Indo-Malayan region. Flowers small, green, sepals and petals 
numerous, (abo Basing.} 

Bebuas. Premtta faeiida Reinw. Verbenaceae. 

A tall shrub^ with large inflorescences of small greenish dowers. 
Balewar, Passifiara iaurifoiidi Linn, Pas^ifloraceae. 

A climber with rather stiff entire leaves and tendrils. Flower of 
elaborate structure {passion flower); fniit yellow-orange, (also 
buak jwjw.) 

Belukap Rkkopkara muaranala Lam. RhizophQracA^+ 

One of the most characteristic trees of the mangrove^ with sdlt 
roots supporting the trunk laterally in the mud. The seeds germi¬ 
nate while still embedded m the fruit; the seedling root is thick and 
ffeshy, and reaches more than a foot long before it falls from the 
parent tree. These characters are found in all the members of the 
family. R, mucrortata is the largest species; its leaves are large, 
simple and very^ leathery* 

Beiuntas. Pluchta indka Less. Compo^tae. 

A small shrub of tidal swamps, with small serrated leaves^ and 
small mauve or white flowers; fruit plumed, as in many other 
Compositaen I ndo-Malaya to Australia. 

Berembaag Sonneratm aiba Sm. Lythraceae. 

This is very much like Gri^tkitf (vide Ph^itpai} and the 
distlmrtion as regards Leaves and fruit is a little difffcult. 
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Hirimi. Herpeitis vionndra Scrt^hulariaceae, 

A prostrate succulent herb, with small leaves. Usually found 
in wet places, abundant. 

Btlak-betak Hxcoecaria a^atlocha Linn, Euphorbiaceae. 

'I’ree of the mangrove, common. Very poisonous (see Gimktte). 
Contains a white latex. Leaves 2 in. tong, ample, elliptic, alternate 
edge crenate. Inflorescence of minute flowers, axillary, taikin-Mke, 
the males to 2 in. long or more uhen fully expanded, the females 
much Sorter and fewer flowered. 

Btjan Sejamum f»drifuiff Linn. Pedaliaceae. 

Erect herb with simple narrow leaves and mauve pink flowers 
resembling a fot^Iove. Gingelly oil is extracted from the seeds. 
C/iakar Betek, Kalanc/iot iaciniata DC. 

A succulent plant with compound serrate leaves and an erect 
inflorescence of small yellow flowers. Crassulaceae {Stonecrop 
family) Probably introduced, but occasionally escaped from culti¬ 
vation, esptecially in sandy places. 

Chebor Ka^mpierh galanga Linn. Zingiberaceae. 

A small plant of the ginger family, rultivated. Distrib: India 
and Malaysia. 

Cheitdauxin biring PotystictHS sanguitteus 

A common wood—destroying fungus, bright red in colour, 

Pofin Cbendol or Pandan Sirani Dracaena Porteri Bak. Liliaceae. 

.•\ small, little branched shrub, common in lowland jungle. 
Leaves narrow 6-8 inches long. Fruit red. 

Chercb cherebu Clausena excavata Burm. Rutaceae. 

A shrub or sinall tree with long pinnate leaves, and small white 
flowers in a large terminal inflorescence; berries small pink. 

Ckingam Scyp/tipkora hydrapkyllacea Gaertn, Rubiaceae. 

shrub occurring commonly in mangrove; leaves shining, 
o[^N>siie with rounded ends; flowers small, white, in round^ grou[ffi. 
Dokang anak or .l«ifi« bmk Phyliatttkuf uriaaTia Linn. 

Euphorbiaceae. 

.\ small erect weed, with horiaonlal branches bearing crowded 
simple leaves. The minute flowers hang down below these branches. 
(A’aga buam PhyUantkus Pukher Wall, similar to atove). 

Dungun Heriikra littoralis Dry. StercuUaceae. 

Seashore tree. Leaves alternate, simple, to 8 in. long and 5 in. 
broad, stiff, white beneath. Flowers small in axillary inflorescenses. 
Fruit lyi in. long, woody, ovoid, keeled. 

Rumput Ekor Kuda T/tetneda arguens Hack Gramineae. 

.A grass of open dry places. Leaves fi-16 inches long, rLairow, 
rough. Spikes in fan-shaped nodding heads, hairy. 

Gandarusa Candarusse vulgam N'ees Acanthaceae. 

An erect shrub, with purple stem and long narrow leaves. 
Native of Eastern .Asia, rarely fruits here. 
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sagHiaefolia Burm, Convolvulaceae* 
A climber closely allied to the morning g1orie$j with rather small 
pink flowers, 

Goiaag, PoriufacQ aleracea Linn. PortiiJacaceae, 

Prostrate weed, with small fleshy leaves, usuaily reddisii. 
Flowers star shaped, yellow. Common weed distributed through out 
the Tropics. 

Gelang Susjir Eupfsorbra kirfa Liim+ Euphorbiaceae. 

.\llied to the preceding, but with lea%^ iitch long^ stems 

hairy. 

Gi^lenggattg Crotalaria SoiHana Aiidr. Leguminosae^ 

Small shrub. Leaves 3 foliate^ pale bair> beneath, Flowers 
yellow^ numerous, in erect inflorescences, pods small cylindric. 
C^lcnggang Gajah Cassh alato Linn* Leguininosae, 

Stout shrub, little branched, vith large pinnate leaves^ leaflets 
rtblong rounded at both ends, to 4 inches long and erect spik^ of 
yellow flowers with yellcxv orangt: bracts and C3lyx, Fruit pod 
black,. 6-3 ins. long, winged. 

Ilarofta Rtita graveotens Linn. Rue Rutaceae. 

Commonly cultivated, 

Daun ffian MemiSia vtiigaris Linn. Compositae. 

Wormwood, Intrtxluced and escaped from cultivation (Chinese 
Hian). 

Jarak belanda Jairopa curcas Linn, Euphorbiaceae, 

A stont shrub with large leave?, inflorescence of small greenish 
flow'ers and yellow fruits about I inch in diameier. 

Jiremong ElaeocarffiiS pedunculaius Wall TiliaceacK 

Tree^ Leaves simple^ smooth, slightly serrate; flowers in pendu¬ 
lous racemes, small, white, the petals fringed at the ends, 

Jiringau Acorns calamus Linn. Araceae^ 

The sweet flag, A plant with long sedge-^like leaves, widely 
distributed in the Northern hemisphere; probably introduced here 
and rarely flowers. Grows in wet places. 

Jeruju Acanthus cbractcatm W'all, Acanthaceae, 

A small shrub of the mangrove, with prickly hoHydike leaves 
and white or mauve flowers, 

KacMng Kayu, Caajanus indicus Spreng, Leguminosae, 

Leguminous shrub, to 6 it. or more; leaves 3'foliate. minutely 
white hairy; Rowers yellow, pods hairy. The Dal of India, 
Kackang Kfhd. Camvalia obiu^foUOt DC. Leguminosae. 

A trailing seashore plant. Leaves with three leaflets^ which are 
blunt and narrowed to the base, 2-3 inches long and wide. Flowers 
rose pink or mauve^ Fod oblong, beaked with three ridges. Seeds 
dark brown. 

Kadok. Piper chaba. Piperaceae. The commonest wild 

pepper, often seen by waysides, 
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KiiH'kait Rubm anguh^us Focke Rosaceae. 

Allied to (he English bratriblcs; scranibling thorny shrub, leaves 
larger rounded, soft hoiry beneath, fruit small orange. Common in 
lowdands. 

Katftan. Phaeom^m im per talij LIndL Zingiberaceae. 

Stem fleshy, below ground. Leafy shools erect, 12 ft, or more 
lallp leaves to 2 ft. by 6 in. Flowers on a stalk ^ ft. talh each flower 
bud covered with □ large pink fleshy bract; flowers pink, the lip 
with a white edge, 

Kapas hantu. Hibiscus abdmosekus Linn. Malvaceae^ 

Hairy shrub with 2 or 5-part!te leaves^ yellow flowers and lar^ 
green fruits. Found all over the tropics; occurs ^radically in 
waste ground^ or cultivated. 

Kemaffgf. Odmum canum Sims, Lablatae. 

Culiivated-widely distributed in iropical .Apia and Africa. 
Kemuntingr Rk&domyrius tomcnlosks Wight Myrtaceae. 

Bushn of rathsr similar appearance to ihe ^ie 1 a 5 tQmas, leaves 
J-veined small, pale beneath; flowers pink, with many stamens. 
KepHing. Ckssiti {>btusifoiia Linn. Leguminoeae. 

A small leguminous bush, common in waste ground. Flowers 
bright yelloWp pods slender cylindrical curved. Not conspicuously 
hairy {see next sp.) 

Kcpiling, {keling} Cfsssia ktrsula Linn. Leguminosae. 

Much like the preceding, but very hairy. Introduced from 
America. 

Daun Perak nasi. Torenitf p^dygonoides Benth. Scrophulariaceae. 

A small prostrate herb, with small roundish leaves: flowers white 
and brown. Common Ln waste gripund. 

A'erewjit. AHcrnanlkcra mssHis Brown Amarantaceae. 

A small erect weed, allied to the Indian ^Inach and tn the 
commonly cultivated Gomphrena (globe amaranth). 

Kfrindak. Caries i carandm Linn. (Apocynaceae), 

Spiny shrub with a pink fruit as big as a thenyi 
Kerok-kerak Fkus fkrysocarpa Reinw Urticaceae, 

Shrub with large simple soft-hairy leavt^i, and brown hairy 
ovoid fmila. 

Kesnm Pdyg&rtum minus Huds. Folygonaceae. 

A small glabrous herb, leaves linear or lanceolate, about three 
inches long, sheath short with long cilia on the edge. Flowers in 
Spikes, very' minute, five or more in each hract. 

Ketombak, Rmtiia wnchtfslia DC. Composltae, 

A common composite weed with small pink flowers and plumed 
fruits like the groundsel. 

Kiambang Pisiia Siratiotes Linn. Araceae, 

Floating plant, consisting of a tuft of blight green leaves about 
2 ins. long; roots numerous, much branched- Cultivated by Chinese 
possibly naii^v on sonw rivers of the Malay Penirisula (Ridley), 
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Kapu muni pr Selusok Kucking. htdka Linn. 

Euphorbiac^ae. 

Erect herb, with ampli! serrate leaves. Flowers minute on short 
lateral brancheSj unisexual; the female enclosed in a triangular 
bract when m fruit. 

Laktm Vitfs inf^lia Linn. 

A climber wit!i tendrils, trifoliate rather fls-shy leaves^ and small 
green flow^erSj very common in the lowland of Mala^'a. in open 
places {Vitaceae, allied to the grape vine). 

Letk Amorpkophallus Pratmi Hk. Araceae. 

Leaf compound solitary, on tall fleshy gTeen stalk , mottled with 
gray; Common in lowlancl jungle. The large inllorefcence grows 
from the tuberous stem after the leaves have died, 

Leng^Gdtii Bruguiem ^aryopkyU&ides Bl. Rhizophoraceae. 

Tree of mangrove. Leaves to 4 in. by 2>i in.^ narrowed 
gradually to base, apex acute. Flowers small preen, in groups of 2 
of 3. Root of seedling, w^hiie hanging from parent tree about S in. 
long. 

Lenggandi Vit6x trifoiiG Linn. \erbeiiaceae+ 

Large shrub, leaves trifoliate or simple, white beneath; flowers 
blue, in terminal inflorescence* A curioii-i creeping form is found in 
the sand by seashores. Widely distributed in South Asia and 
Australia. 

Lei up letup PdssifioM }&etida Linn. Passifloraceae. 

Creeping or cbmbing [flant^ with three lobed hmry leaves and 
finally twisted tendrils. Calyx bladder—like, fruit small yellow; 
allied to the pass*in fruits, intrciduced from South .America and 
now common throughout tht Peninsula. Used ns a covet crop. 
IJdah Badak Opuntta m<?nacaHtka Haw. Cactaceae. 

Stout succulent plant. The stem consists c! flattened segments 
S‘10 ins. long and about 3 ins. wide, narrowed towards each end. 
The segments are -.overed with small proluberences which bear long 
thorns. Flowers yellow about 5 ins. across, fruits pear shapt'd, 
3-4 in. long. 

Lidak Buayn Aloe Sp. Liliaceae. 

Succulent plant from South .Africa, consisting of a roHSlte of 
thick fleshy leaves growing frnm a short stem. Leaves 1 ft. or more 
long, tapering to the apex, usually thorny along the edge and some¬ 
times on the back also. The same Malay name would serv'e for 
almost any species. Flowers orange or yellow, numerous, on a erect 
branched inflorescence, usually 1-3 ft, tall. 

Irdok Jin Sansemerw seyknk^ \V1lld, Liliaceae. 

Bowstring hemp. A plant of the Hiy family^ allied to the 
V^uccas, The stiff erect Leaves yield a fibre. 

Udak pipit Poriu^aca quadrifidi Linii Portulacaceae. 

A prostrate weed with ?fnall narrow succulent leaves and yellow 
flowers. 

I93Q] Royal Asiaik So€^^kiy, 
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JJmtiu kingkit or iJmQU ktya^ Tripkasta ^rifolhta DC Rulacea^. 

Shrub probably from China. L^ves trifoliate;, leafleLa more or 
less toothedp small, rather stiff, with two spines at the base of each. 
Fruit small, red cjotaining sweet juice and a lew seeds. (Chinese 
Kim-kit). 

MamaH. Cteome vi^c&sa Ufm. Capparidaceae. 

\ small stiff shrub with small trifoliate leaves^ yellow Bowers 
and slender dehiscent fruits which are covered with viscid h^rs. 
Af^mpele or Kenmg nabL Aiclia azcdhachta Linnr Meliaceae. 

The nim tree of India, introduced and frequently cultivated. 
Afar^k tasbeh. Coh kchfyma-j&bi linn. Graminaceae. 

Coarse broad-leaved Stnss^ about 1 ft. bigb; inflorescences 
eumerous in the tL3til$ of The leaves. The fruits are enclosed by 
persistant sheathing bracts, which ore hardj smooth and white when 
npe^ and about 2/,^ in. lon^. 

Manjaktini .—the gall ei oakapple of a species of Quercus. 
(rmported from India). 

MqM keli. Sohnum nigrum Lfnn. Solanaceae- 

This species h a eommon weed in England, but the tropical 
form differs in being a less robust plant, with smaller leaves and 
flowers- 

Mempelai bunga. Teir^cer^i (^ssa DC. Dilleniaceae. 

A slender woody climlier with white and pink flowers. Cornmon 
in thickets and on the edge of jungle. 

Xilam Fogostcmon C^iWrn Benth. Labiatae. 

Aromatic herb, cultivated for the perfume contained in its 
leaves fPatchouli). 

Xytreh. Carapa obovata Bl. Meliaceae, 

Tree of mangrove swamps. T^ves pinnate with 1 Or 2 pairs of 
leaflets which have blunt tops and are narrowed to the base. Fruit 
round, as big as a large orange. 

Pakfs. Nephroieph 

A common fem of open places^ where the soil is good pud in 
young secondary' jungle (Many ferns are called pakis). 

Pedeta Xim€fm eiwenVaiiff tinn. Olacaceae- 

Shrub or low branching treCj spiny, leaves in. long, 
simple, ovate, slightly fleshy, smooth, lowers small white; fruit 
plumdike, yellow, pulpy (Ridley). 

Pekak. lUfCium verum Hook. fil. Winteraceae. 

Star anise, A fruit imported from Chinas yielding an oil 
similar to that of aniseed- The fruit is woody^ star shaped, consist¬ 
ing of eight narrow carpels which dehisce along one edge^ exposing 
a single brown seed in each, (Chinese Peh Kak). 

PmgitgQ, iHydrocotyle astaiico^ 

A small creeping herb with orbicular leaves often found in 
Efrassy places. The only common local member of the family Um- 
belli ferae; it belong to the genus containing the English pennywort. 
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Pepith. Dischidia Gaudicft^udif IfenCp .^sclepiadacea^. 

A very cumn-on dimWng epiphytic piantp with very sinal! 
orbicular leaves. Contains a white latex, 

F^puht* Uferm hk&tu Limi. Malvaceae. 

A small erect fhrub of the mallow familyp with pink Sowers and 
spiny fruits. Common by roadsides. 

Perepst^ Sonnerfiiia GrWtftH Kurz. Lythraceae, 

A tree of the mangrove- its roots have erect branchy growing 
up out of the mud serving as aerating organs. Leaves stiff smooth 
roundish with narrow base. Fruit smooth round, surrounded by the 
sepals like a star. 

PcfiG nyonyit, fpotftocn pulcfifdiG Roth. CoHVolvulaceae. 

Slender creeper with pink flowers, allied to the moniing glories. 
N^alive in India and Iindo-China. cultivated in ^Jalay Peninsula. 
Feria pantai. CQ^brina asiatka Bmgn. Rhamnaceae* 

Large shrub. I^^eaves simple alternutej to 2 ins. long, ovate 
toothed, the apex acute. Flowers small greenish In axillary inflores¬ 
cences; fruit 34 In-F globose with three lateral grooves, the base 
joined to thecup-Hke remains of the calyx. 

petai belalang. L^uc^cna glauca Benth. Legummosae. 

Large spreadii^g shrub, thornless, with bipinnate leaves, leaflets 
very small. Flowers white in globose heads, which are borne on 
short stalks in the leaf axils. Each head of flowers produces a group 
of long pods. Allied to the Mimosas. 

FkL AerGSikhum Gurium Linn. 

A large fern, found in iidal swamps throughout the tropics. Its 
fnmds have large simple leaflets the upper ones being densely 
covered beneath with brown sporangia. 

P&’ok Menika javanka Bb Labiatae. 

A small strongly scented herb, stems hairy, leaves lanceolate 
toothed. Flowers in axilkrv' whorls, calyx hairy with triangular 
teeth;, corolla hairy pale lavender colour^ (Chine Poh ho)^ 
R^ngktim. Sargassum sp* 

One of the cominon larger seaweeds of the coast. 

Rakam behnda. Fkt&itrtM catapkmcia Roxb. Flacourtiaceae. 

Small tree. Leaves ailemate, 3 ins, long narrowly elliptic, 
edges serrate. Fruit globose, dark reddish when ripe; styles joined 
together at apex of fruit fnot separated as in F. 

Rotan dini Fhgeilaria mdka linn. Flagellariaceae, 

A common slender climbing plants with nairow leaves which 
end in tendrils. Flowers small white. 

Fifku mku Ocimum bGjtfk^irrt Littn. Labiatae. 

Aromatic labiate herb of the dead-nettle family. Widely dis¬ 
tributed in tropical Asia. Africa, and the Pacific, Locally 
cultivated. 

SekentuL Faederk foHida Linn, Ruhiaceae. 

A slender cHry her with opposite simple leaves. 
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Oarnam sanctum Linn. LabiaLae. 

Probably cultiv^ated only: it has a wide distKbution In S. Asia 
uid Poiynesia. 

Seieguri, Stda rkomtifatia Lion ^falvaceae 

Small erect shrub, tommon in waste ground. Belongs Xo ihe 
mallow family; flowers small yellow (abo Aertfurf), 

Semalti or malu mnlu. Mimosa pudtca Linn. Leguinmosae. 

The sensitive plant, A native of AmerL'a, early introduced 
into the East and now .common everywhere (also Kedah). 

Simbong. Blumea bahamifem DC Composltae. 

The Ngai camphor. A tall straight shn b- leaves large softly 
hairy; flowers in a large terminal panicle, small yelloWj Whole 
plant aromatic. 

Sinceh€Hg Daibcrgia toHa Grab. Leguminosae. 

Long climbing shrub. Leaves 5-foliate, leaflets oblong blunt 
smalL Flowers small white in dense axillary inflorescences. Pod 
flat, brown, with one or two seeds. 

Sitnsawan^ Hedyotis auncularla Linn. Rubiaceae. 

Herbs 2 fu tall, common in waste ground. Leaves opposite, 
about 1)4 X I in., softly hairy, flowers small white in anllary 
groups. 

Sinyincfiang. Ailophytius ternatus Lotir^ Sapindaceae, 

Shrub or small tree. Leaves ^-foliate, leaflets to m. long, 
tJIipticT acute, somewhat dentate. Flowers small, in axillaiy 
racemes 5 in. long; fruit globose, red, size of a pea^ sometirnes 
twinned. 

Senudok. Mciasfoma polyanthus Bl. Melastomaceae. 

\'er>^ common shrub in open country, wirb three-veined leaves 
and mauve flowers Found in the South of the Malay Peninsula 
only;, In the north it is replaced by another species, M, 

maiahatkrkum. 

SepanggrL Ckradendton pameuiatum Linn. Verbenaceae. 

Small erect shrub with large roundish leav'es and a large 
terminal pyramidal mflorescence of small red Rowers* Cultivated, 
and in waste ground. 

Sepekong, Ageratum conysoides. Compositae. 

The commonest local weed of the family Compositae; flowers 
mauve, Tt takes Ihe place of the EngHsh groundsel and is similar 
in hatfit. 

Sipukh. Eurycks sylvestris Salisb. Amaryllidaceae. 

Small Hly-like plant, with short broad leaves and a group of 

small white flowers on an erect stalk. Distributed from Malaya to 

Australia, and said to be natiw, near the sea, in the north of the 
Peninsula. Coimnonly cultiv'ated. 

SerOK Cymbopogan cHratus Stapf. Gramineae. 

Lemon grass; of similar habit to C nardus. 
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Sirai Wangi. Cymb&pogon nardut Rendk> Gramineae. 

Cilronella grass; a tall tufted grass, cnniainiag an aromatic 
di]. 

Slwiffli <fa«0 WcdtUa bifi&ra DC. Compositae. 

A scandfnt shrub with Simple leaves and yellow daisy like 
Rowers, common near the sea. 

Setop, Lumtatsera cocdntm \V, Si .A, CombreUceae. 

Tail tree of mangrove swamps. Leaves about 3 ins. long by 
1 in. broad, rounded at the apea, narrowed gradually to the Imss. 
Young stems red. Flowers bright icarlet in dense terminal 
inflorescences. 

Setada. Podocarpus polyslactiyus R. Br, Coniferae. 

Small tree, common by seashores, densely bushy, with small 
very narrow stiff leaves. 2 ins. long. It has no flowers, belonging 
to a southern group of conifers. 

SefouKtr', Coitus sppctosus Sm. 2ingiberacBae, 

Stems 6 ft. or more tall, spirally, twbted, bearing simple leaves 
and a large terminal inflorescence. Flowers large white, buds pro¬ 
tected by large red bracts. 

Situ Enhalus koenigii Rich. Hydrocharitaceae. 

Plant growing abundantly in shallow sea, near shore. Stem 
embedded in sand, leave 3-3 ft. long, ^ in. wide. Female flowers 
borne on long stalks, riaing to the surface of the water; male 
flowers on short stalks, becoming detached when mature and rising 
to the surface, where they float freely, pollinating the female 
flowers. When pollination is completed, the stalk of the female 
flower contracts spirally, and fruit ripens below the surface. Fruit 
ovoid with longitudinal bands of bristles, containing numerous 
seeds. 

Shek A'flgo Desmodium heternphytium DC. Leguminosae. 

A small creeping legumitious plant, common in grassy places, 
leaves trifoliate flowers small pink: 

Sisek Moga pepert or segan. Euphorbia Burm. 

Euphorbiaceae. 

common prostrate weed, with pink stems and very small 
crowded leaves' about one-flfth inch long. 

Daun Sorok Lycopodium ccrauum Linn. 

.A more or less prc^lraie plant of moss like appearance, the 
longest shoots three feet or more tnng with numerous lateral 
branches, covered throughout with small moss like leaves. Often 
very abundant in waste places. 

Sudu sudu EMpkorbia nemiolmm Linn. Euphorbiaceae. 

A shrub with thick fleshy stems and simple fle^y leaves at 
the ends of the branches, each with two thorns at the base; con¬ 
tains a w'hite lates; it is native in southern India and cultivated 
in the Malay Peninsula. 
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TiiAi BabL Ad^nostemma vhcosum For$t Compositac. 

A herbaccoiis weed similar m appearance Iq AReratnm cotiy- 
zoides^ but with larger leaves and fewer infiorescenee of white, not 
mauve, flowers. 

Tangkt yepisiaia olcracea Low Leguminosae. 

Floating aquatic herb with horizontal $tems. Outer part of 
the stem consists of a thick layer of soft white tissue, roots borne 
in bunches on the stem, much branched. Leaves bipinnate, leaflets 
smalL Flowers small yellow' in globose heads on stalks 1 in. or 
more long, 

T&pak /fe^ rtudiflortim Br. Commelinaceae. 

A small grass like herb with pale green leaves and small pink 
Rowers. Belongs to the same family as Rumpui aur, 

Tapak kuda Ipom&ea pe5-€^pfa^ Roth. Convolvulaceae. 

A cofnmon plant creeping in sand on seashores, leaves large 
stiff two lobed^ flowers pink. 

T^mangau Glochidit^n superiam Baill. Euphorbiaceae* 

Small (ree. Leaves to about fO in. by 5 in. hardly sulked 
brfiad and slightly cordate at the base, apex acute, stiffly coriaceous^ 
covered with soft hairs above, and wdtb longer brown hairs on the 
prominent veins beneath. Flowers small pink, in dense dusters, 
unisexual 

Tengar. Ceri&ps Candidleafuz Am. Rhiiopboracefle. 

A common small tree of the mangrove^ allied to the 
Rhizopboras. 

Tenfulang^ Eupk&rbh ftrtie&di Linn. Enphorbiaceae. 

Small tree with cylindrical branches and very small leaves: 
oinUins a while latex, native of .Africa cultivated locally. 

Terotfg perat Solmum acvleaihsimum Linn, So'anaceae. 

A very prickly dwarf sbmb. Flowers small white; fruit red 
like a small tomato. Common on sandy seashores (R^dle^i^), 
Terong ptpU Solamirfi iorvutn Sw* Solanacese. 

A small shrub common in waste grounds Leaves brge hairy ^ 
flowere white with prominent yellow stamens, fruit half inch 
spherical yellow. AHied tn the potato, 

Tmjau bellikar Macsmnga rubigmesa Ridl Enphorbiaceae. 

Common small tree of bdukar^ Leaves alternate, longstalked 
ovateaainrtinate, about 6 ins, long by 2^ broad at base. Leaf 
stalks and veins beneath leaves red. Flowers small reddish in 
pendulous inflorescence on the lower part of the branches beTow 
the leaves. 

Daun itimboh davn Ery&phyUam calycmurn Saibb. CrassuJaceae. 

A tall fleshy herb, leaves opposite, simple or three partite. 
oWong or elliptic, crenate. Flowers Jn a ull panide, calyx pur- 
pibh green, corolla green, reddish purple above. Probably 
introduced from Africa. 
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Tumu Bniguiera gymnorhha Lam. Rhizophoraceae, 

Tree of mangrove swamps. Leaves 4 in, Jong 2j4 in. broad 
elliptic apex acute; flowers solitary in leaf axijs. Calyx bright red 
with 12 long narrow teeth; petal shorter than calyx bilobcd. 

Turi Sesbanh grandiflora Pers. LegUEninosae. 

Small slender leguminous tree, with long pinnate leaves^ large 
while papiHonate flowers and long slender pods. Distributed from 
Ma$carenes to K. Australia, but not reckoned native in Malay 
Peninsula by Ridley. {Also Geilf Kedah). 

Tutop burnt Kf^^pkaaiopus scaber Compositae. 

A herb of the family Compceitae. It has small mauve flowers 
and 3 rosette of leaves lying close to the surface of the earth; it 
is often found in grass plots. 

Ubar^ Eugenia leptdocarpa Wail Myrtaceae. 

TreCp leaves opposite, about 6 by 2j4 ins*, stiff, almost sessile 
very closely resembling those of E. grandis, (fambu laut) Differs 
from E. grandts in having a ribbed calyx; that of E. gtandis is 
smooth. 

Udai Avicenriia aj^dnalh Linn. Verbenaceae. 

Common small tree in mangrove. Leaves 2 in. long apex 
rounded or acute base narmw, veins distinct, pale beneath. Fruit 
hairy, ovoid 1 in. long when ripe. (>4. ianata MdJey appears to be 
only a form of this with le^ives very baity beneath.) 

Urang areng E^iipta atba Hassk. Compositae. 

.A common weed, with small opposite leaves and small white 
{lowets. 
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A small Mongoose^ H^rptstes. 

A most intractable animal reputed by 
Malays to have a savage and painful bite. 

It b fairly numerous in the tall reed beds 
of the Kedah coastal plain whtt-e it has 
runways and b alleged to live on fish or 
prawns. .\s it is seldom seen very few 
Malays even recognise the animal when met 
with. 

The yellow-crowned Bulbul, Tmckycomns 
zeylanicus (Gm.)» 

A fine songster with dear nielodtous tones 
often kept as a cage bird. Elsewhere it is 
called Bebarnu. 

The white-headed Munia, Munia maja 
(Linn.) grey haired). 

The black’headed Munia (or Chestnut- 
bellied Muma)j Munia airkapiUd (Vteill)^ 

A small gregarious chestnut brown hiMih 
with a black head and neck. {Puling 
damar^ the fag-end ol a torch)* 

The sharp-tailed Munia, Munia striala 
subsquanticolifs St. Baker. A small white 
brown speckled finch. ( Tulif deaf, on 
account ol this finch's apparent indifTerence 
to the nobe made to scare it from the crc^) . 

The Chestnut Bittern, Ixobryctms dnmi- 
momeus (Gm.). Common in reedy patches of 
paddy fields and light brown In colour as is 
a fish of the same name. 

The nightjar, Caprimulgus macrourus 
bimacuiatus Teale- Sigan, l^y^ owing to 
its Laziness In waiting until the l^t possible 
minute before fiying out of harm^s way, and 
also as it does not trouble to make a 
nest but lays its eggs in a depression on the 
ground). Elsewhere ihb bird is called 
burong — Le.^ the workman as the 

“ tock lock of its note is like the blows of 
a hammer on a nail. 
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Sifiak Petm 


Ckinckala or 
Afurai Gfla 


The 3carlet-backed Flower-pecker* jyic&eum 
crutntaium ignitum (Begbie). 

The Malay name has been wrongly re¬ 
corded as SipiJ PuUri^ or Supti Puiri (H. C. 
Robinson). 

Sipak P^ierL The pKncess^s betel quid. 
The story goes that Tu^h Peleri Buinn —The 
moon Princess—once expectorated her quid 
of betel nut and the crimson stream fell to 
earth and was turned into the scarlet-backed 
Flower-pecker. 

The Fan tail Flycatcher, RkipJdur^i pivamco. 
Robinson gives the Malay name as Mirhi^k 
GiUi^ obviously a mistake, as it bears no 
resemblance to the Mitbok or Barred ground 
Dove but does tesemble in its black and white 
plumage and spread of tail the Murat or 
IVTagpie Robin. Tke sobriquet of j^tla or mad 
b due to its erratic actions. 


Punai ffalban 


CAtap CAiap 


The green pigeon Trcran vermm grisetca- 
pslia (Sch). 

The Crested Wood Quail, Raitutus rouiroul 
(Scop-). 


Ckok or CAok The Tree Sparrow^ Passer mottlanus maiac- 
censis Dubois. The common house sparrow 
of I^falaya known in the south of the 
Peninsula as genting. 


Kidera (Zairl) Curlew Sandpiper. Tfin^u ferrugmea 

(Briinn). 

Common on mud-flats 

StfrQKg Kid^ra Pallas' Mynah, Agr^spar sinmim (PaH.) 

A migrant that appears in flocks. 

Seriap The Purple Heron, Ardea purpurea maui- 

lensis Meyen. 

At one time this large heron was extremely 
numerous in Kedah particularly over the large 
marshy area in the region of Kota Sarang 
S^mut now It is rarely met with, Malays 
state that it nested on the top of the deose 
beds of ph^epok reeds and Malayan Royalty 
used to proceed on Heron-egg collecting 
picnics mounted un elephants. 
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The Malayan Banded Crake^ Raliina 
jasdala (Ra^^les)- A hand^me rufous browri 
bird with resplendent red eyes whence iis 
Malay Name Siniar Apt, the fiery Sintar, in 
contm-distbicLion to Burong Sitttar the Blue 
breasted Banded Rail. The banded crake 
inhabits light secondary jungle and thickeis 
and is caught in large numbers during a short 
l>erjQd in June and October by Malays who 
call Lhe birds in a hkely patch of ground 
during the day and having erected slight 
converging fences of twigs drive the birds 
after dark into a rotao basket trap placed at 
the apex of the fences* The bird is good 
eating. 

The wood partridge Cai&perdix &c3ika 
(TemmJ^ The name b said to be derived 
frum Lhe nute of the two sexes when replying 
to each other. 

The St ripe-throated Bulbul^ Pycnonoius 
finlaysimt Strickl.. Kept occasionally as a 
cage bird, 

Tlie yellow-vented Bulbul. Pycnanotus 
Goiavter anaiti Bossf. 

The Malay name is due to its chalk 
coloured underparts. 

The Serow. Capricornis mmalrensh 
subsp. 

All portions of tMs dweller on inaccessable 
limestone crags are looked on as elhcaciotis 
remedies for various ills. The spittle or any 
oily extract ‘ Mlnyak * obtalm^ from the 
serow's meat is believed by Malays to be a 
\^aluahle healing unguent in cases of wounds, 
fractures or rheumalic ailments. 

Ciataps yiliaitis^ the fighting fish Beita 
sp. (also ikan pelaga or belaga) Betta sp. 
but larger than StmpliaL 

The Karin and Sempilai are tiny fr^h water 
hsh found in ponds and ditches and kept for 
fighting by ^falay Children and youths. The 
fish are put in separate glass jars which are 
placed in proximity so that the pupadty of 
the inmates is aroused on si^t of each other 
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and the Kartn pardckdarly bursts into all the 
colours of tiifi rainbow. When suffidftiitly 
aroused both the combatants are placed in 
one jar and bets are laid on the result of 
the fight. 

The SSmpilai batu is a slightly larger fresh 
water fish said to be caught in hil] streams 
and is also occadonally for hghting; all 
are termed ikon pdaga or fighting fish but 
only members of the same genus are matched 
to fight together. 
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The Relation of Weight to Wing Area in the 
Flight of Animals- 

By E- Banks. 


Curator^ Sartiwak Mmetim. 


Few subjects have been more discussed than the Flight of 
Animats but during four years comparative isolatign I have been 
unable to consult most of what had previously been written and 
found whibt on leave Lhat my contribution to the subject had 
already been made by a German some forty years ago (MullenhofT 
1SS5) an account of w'hJch may be found in Prof. Ray's article on 
Flight (Newton 


It had been my intention to find some relation between the 
weights of vi'jious Bats^ Birds and Insects and the wing area sup¬ 
porting and propelling them; others have sought such a relation 
since MuUenhofFs time but 1 know that I am presenting here tresh 
data, regarded from a rather dilfereiit point of view and 1 think 
carrying the investigation a stage further than before. 

Briefly MuHenhoffp Hartiug and others found heavier Birds to 


have a relatively smaller Wing Area than lighter ones, 3 


V Wing Area 
\ Wdght 


being within limits fairly constant. Mouiilard (ISSl) indepen¬ 
dently noted the $ame thing about relative Wing Area and 
though Von Ledenfeld (1904) discounted the accuracy of the above 
mentioned constant doubt has been thrown on the correctness of his 
own calculations (1906). I have not seen the most important works 
of Marey (1374) whilst that of Hankin, containing the most re- 
niarkable series of observations^ deals more particularly with soaring 
Flight. I am indebted to Dr. de Fenis [1921) for publishing many 
Weights and Wing Areas of Bais. 


One point should be made clear in which 1 have differed from 
former obser\ors^ for they have included the surface area of head, 
body and tail as wel] as Wings in computing their Wing Area 
whereas I have taken the area of the \^lngs only; whilst therefore I 
have been able to make use of ^lullcnhoSs data in support of my 
own I have been unable to mix them owing to this difference. 

Most of my measurements were made in Borneo on specimens 
collected for the Museum here, comprising about 123 spedes of 
Birds, 40 of Bats and 136 of Insects; Mullenhoff measured 192 
examples of 38 species of Birds^ 12 Bats and 75 examples of about 
SO species of Insects. To find the Wing Area of a spedmen I laid 
it breast upwards on a sheet of paper and fully stretched one wing 
about at right angles to the body; in Birds this wing was then 
pressed flat and a pencil drawn round its edge, beginning pre-axially 
where humerus and body join and finishing postaxially at the 
humeral feathers lying beside the flank. The Area of this tracing 
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was accnrately cleLei'mined with a purveyors Ptajiimeter; in Birds the 
tracing itself ignored the gaps betwciMi feather tips and the degree 
of €o^ca^^ty of the wing but as all birds got the same treatment and 
an average of several species of about the isame weight was finally 
taken^ individual or slightly inaccurate variations are not prominent. 
The wings on one side of the Insects were stripped off and pinned 
out separately, the area being determined as before, except for the 
Elytra of Beetles which were ignored; the chief source of error lies 
in the wTighiog of the Insects^ some Bees losing as tiiudi as 12% 
owing to evaporation whilst being carried about. Wing areas mea¬ 
sured as above were then doubled to give total Wing Area; all 
Weights were converted to Grammes and Wing Areas to Square 
Centimetres to conform with other observers. 

There was at first no obvious connection between Weight and 
Wing Area until the measurements were treated in a becoming way. 
[f for each individual the total area of all its wingg be divided by 
its Weight and this figure be plotted against that Weight then the 
comparative increase or decrease in Wing Area relative to Weight 
may be seen at a glance, high figures indicating a relatively Large 
Wing Area, To reproduce graphs of just this would serve no useful 
purpose for the main features may be seen in graphs iilustrating 
other points as well; these graphs show even more clearly than other 
observers have pointed out^ that small fliers have a much larger 
relative Wing .Area than heavy tliers and that as weight increases 
relative Wing Area becomes at first very rapidly less and then 
decreases more gradually until there is little further change. 

As it happened the ratio Wing Area to Weight was found to 
vary considerably^ not that more than a few species were aberrant 
but that the plottings covered a wide but fairly regular range in 
depth varying about some mean representing a general decrease in 
relative Wing Area. Prof. Huxley then suggested dividing the 
material into its Orders or Sub-Orders^ plotting separate curves for 
each and to further simplify matters to divide each Order or Sub- 
Order into groups by weight; taking for plotting purposes the mean 
W'eight and Wing .Area of these groups. This is shown in the accom¬ 
panying graphs, two compiled from my own measurements and two 
in confirmation from those of Mullenhoft, the figure beside each point 
plotted indicatiiig the number of examples whose mean has been 
taken; these measurements as well as individual ones, both of mine 
and his, will be found In the Tables at the end of the axticle. 

Roughly speaking the curves in the graphs have somewhat 
similar slopes^ it being clear that relative Wing Area decreases very 
sharply at first as Weight increases, decreases more gradually in 
middle weights and shows very' little change as maximum Weights 
are reached; there is a strong tendency for high relative 
Wing Area Orders (as indicated by the upper curv^) to 
have numeiicaJly and actually higher rektive Wing .Area 
light Weight species than low relative Wing .Area Orders e.g., there 
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are many Sparrow-Jike birds whose ratio Wing Area: Weight is 
between 4 and 6 hut there is only one Pheasant-like bird of anywhere 
near the same Weight and Lts ratio Wing Area: Weight is much 
sr^ller. Strictly speaking the slopes are more nearly paraUel in 
middle and high weights, the upper curves indicating a high relative 
Wing Area in the small Weights out of aU proportjan to relative 
Wing Area in the aame small weights of the lower curves. 

As was to be expected the curves derived from MuLlenhod^ 
measurements are arranged in very much the same order as those 
derived from mine. 

f mentioned that MuUenhoffi darting and others obtained a 

''constant 3 ^ and in the tables this will be found 

V Weight 

calculated individually and for each group^ varying from 5.3 to 2*3 
in Birds and Bats^ from 12,6 to 1.6 in Insects, but mostly from 6 to 3 
so that the constant ” is possibly the same for all, about 4^ which 
as Prof. Levy points out is primarily a geometrical property and not 
a consequence of any essential biologic^ factor. 

It is of interest to give here the maximum and minimum of this 
“ coristant for the various Orders, which are arranged roughly in 
descending order of magnitude of relative Wing Area. 


Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 



Banks 

UuUeii' 

ho9 


Banks 

MuUen- 

liaff 

Strig^formes 

5.1 3.9 

S 4.5 

RhophaJocera 12.6 

2.7 

12.8 

4.B 

Lariformes 

5 4.1 

5.2 4.2 

Heterocera 

10 

2.8 

4.2 

3.4 

.4rdei formes 

S.2 3.6 


Neuroptera 

7.4 

3,4 

7.2 

3.6 

Aedpitrifonnes 

5.8 3.2 

5;2 4.4 

Phasmidae 

5.9 

5 



Passeriformes 

4.5 34 

4 3.6 

Blattidae 

4.2 

2.5 



Pidformes 

4.8 3.2 

44 3.2 

Cicadidae 

3.6 

2.9 



ColumbSformes 

3.8 3.2 


Giyllacridae 

5.2 

2.3 



Ralli formes 

3.8 2.8 


Coleoptera 

3.1 

1.6 

2.4 

1.6 

Charadriiformes4.2 2.5 

3.7 3,4 

Hemiptera 

34 

1.6 



Aoserifonnes 

4.2 2.9 

3.1 2.5 

Diptera 



3.8 

1.6 

Galliformes 

4.2 2.9 

3.6 2.6 

Hymenoptera 

3,45 

1.7 

2.1 

1.1 

Cheiroptera 

5.2 2.8 

44 3.6 







From this it is dear that the maximuin and minimum limits of 


the constant 3 


V W^ui g Area 
Wei^t 


are numerically higher though not 


necessarily farther apart in high value Orders than in low value ones, 
so that the extreme limits of variation are not to be found within 
any one Order. 

There are various details of minor inter^t- in grouping by 
Weight many exceptional individuals lose their outstanding character 
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but some if incLoEJed wotiLd sooner upset any reasonable average 
than themselves; thus the Argus Pheasant has an exceptional Wing 
Area owing to the enlargement of its secondary wing feathers as a 
Secondary Sexual cJiaracier but there are ^hree at the end of the table 
of Picifonn Birds—the NightjaTp Frogmouth and Giant Swift— 
which for no ^parent reason are very exceptional as regards their 
relative Wing Area. 

It is also evident fmni the graphs and table that many Insects 
have a very much greater relative Wing Area than Birds, the ratio 
Wing Area: Weight reaching 300 or so in some of the former and 
not more than 10 in the latter, in which they are accompanied by 
some of the lowest Insects. With regard to the Eirds^ the good fast 
flyers such as Ducks^ Partridges and Pheasants^ W^aders and Figieons 
are the lowest ones as regards relative Wing Ar^ and something of 
the same sort may be true for Insects. For the Birds, high relative 
Wing Area in an Order signifies many very light species but compara¬ 
tively low relative Wing Area means few light species and a swift 
direct flight in general. 

The male Flying Fox is usually heavier than his mate but has 
about the same W'ing Area, for at a time when the female is carrying 
the young her weight must nearly approximate his and she require 
about the same Wing Area. Bats on die whole are surprisingly high 
as regards relative Wing Area; the Flying Squirrel (/ojwyj fhomstmi) 
and the Flying Lemur — ^both of them only gliders—rather low down. 
Flying Li^mrds I have not included in the graphs hut the ratio Wing 
Area: Weight b about 5 so that they would take a surprisingly high 
place among Birds considering they only glide, Mullenhoff^S Flying 
Fbh are of interest in taking a place below any Order of Birds and 
may point to them as being gliders, rather than flaf^rs. 

Summary* 

L Lighter fliers have a larger Wing ,Area relative to W'eight 
than heav>" ones as has been shown before; this not only applies 
within the various Orders of Birds and Insects but the latter bdng 
lighter have on the whole much larger relative Wing Areas than the 
former- 

2. The relation of Wing Area to W^eight has been expre^ed 
graphically by a number of approximately parallel curves represent¬ 
ing various Orders and Sub-Orders. 

3. These curves show that relative Wing Area decreases vety 
rapidly among light weight fliers as wdght increases and that the 
decrease is less marked in middle-weights. 

4. These cun^es are only approximately parallel; for high 
relative Wing ,Are3 Orders and Sub-Orders have compaimtively much 
bi^er rdaiive Wing Areas in the light Weights than do low Relative 
Wing Area Orders, 
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S. Low relalive Wing Area Orders and $ii1>Orders have on 
the whole ngijierically fewer light Weight species than the other 
Orders. 


^ ^ ^ constant ” (about 4) in Bats, Birds 

and Insects but is subject to some variation, particularly in Insects. 


7. The diRerence between the maximum and minimum limits 
of variation of this “ constant ” is about the same in each Order and 
Sub'Order, but the actual limits are figuratively greater in high 
than low relative Wing .‘^rea Orders. 

8. Strong, swift, direct fliers among Birds have the lowest re¬ 
lative Wing Areas and fcwiest light species. 

Indifferent German prevents me doing full Justice to hfullen- 
hoflf’s remarkable article and it is unfortunate that it should be so 
inaccessible for there is a great deal more in it dealing with other 
aspects of flight. 

Finally I have to thank Dr. D. L, MacKinnon of King’s College 
for assistance and advice, Dr. D. M. S. Watson of University College 
and Prof, H. Levy of The Imperial College of Science and Technolo- 
gy, ^ndon, for kindly considering the Mechanical and Mathematical 
possibilities of this icicle. In particular my thanks are due to Prof. 
J. S. Huxley for his constant encouragement and advice and for 
suggesting a method of procedure without which this paper would not 
have reached a satisfactory conclusion; T feel fortunate in having had 
Such an abundance of material and in having had him to direct 
operations. 
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STRIGI FORM ES.—(OWLS.) 




i 


<« 

< 

1 


4 

1 H ! 

j 1 pf 1 



’E ^ 

E 1 




It 

^ s 


1 



B ^ 

s'* 


>; 

71 

Icmpiji Horsf. 

? 

71 

71 

45J 

45J 

6.4 

6.4 

5.1 14 

Alheor ni>cLUii Scop 

7 

117 


36^) 


2.1 


3-9 

Ninoi scutulata 

<? 

177 

147 

S03 

431 

2^ 

3 

3.9 3.9 

Kclupa Lctvpa Horsf. 

7 

6S4 

6^ 

19SS 

]93g 

2.0 

2.9 

3 

5 

Huhua orkoLatu Horsf. 

7 

S50 

^0 

2216 

221^ 

26 

2 6 

4.9 4.9 

LARI FORMES.. 

-{CULLS * TERNS.) 





Sterna inltiutite sinensis Cm. 


42 

42 

210 

210 

5 

5 

4.1 4.t 

Sterna meknaucbcn Tcmio, 

7 

92 


142 


3.7 


4.1 

Anous stolklus L. 


1J6 

U4 

74S 

345 

4.4 

4 

S 

46 

Sleriu ber^ Ucht, 

7 

2^2 

25i 


900 

3.1 

31 

46 46 


PELICANIFORMES. 


Fregata arid Gauld 


"SO 


2021 


2J 


4.9 

4.9 

Suk sub 

? 

793 

771 

I9S4 

i9sr 

2.4 

2.5 

46 


Fldtm meblid^astfr 

7 

1360 

1360 

1941 

1941 

16 

16 

36 

46 


A RDEIFOR M ES —< HE RONS.) 


Ardetta Mittc^is 

t? 

92 


2CO 

3 


36 


Ardrtta clnnamon&t Gm. 

6 

156 


463 

3 


3.9 


Butpridcs javanica Hpjrsf. 

S 

li^ 


S9l 



4.2 


Dupetor ^%icplli5 Lalh 


205 


963 

4.7 


5^ 


.Ardeola bactfatts Bp. 


205 

I&S 

915 

639 4.4 

3.6 

5.1 

4.4 

F^retU culophotci 

¥ 

311 


924 

924 3 


46 


GpTsacblus melanoloplim 

e 

307 

309 

767 

26 

2.75 

4 

4.2 

Garzetta tugripcs Tfmin. 

7 

453 

453 

1192 

1192 2.6 

26 

46 

46 

Mespphpys mtemiEiiia Wagl. 

¥ 

70a 

?0S lost 

20S6 1.9 

2.9 

5 

5 

ACCJPITRIFORMES—(EAGLES, HAWKS.) 




Micrphtimjc friq^llans Drap. 

3 

34 


133 

4 


36 

4.5 

Bi-lJcraheira.x frip^lbns Drap. 

s 

57 

456 

151 

142 2.7 

36 

M 

33 

Aedpiler virgatu^ 

7 

155 

u$ 

46S 

460 3 

3.1 S 

4 


AedpUffr vir^tus 

s 

120 


449 

36 


46 

4.1 

Astur trivirgflti45 Temm. 

¥ 

340 


774 



4 


Baza jerdoni Blyfli 

d 

390 

36S 

J457 

1U5 * 

3.1 

5.2 

46 
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ACCIPITRI FORM ES—(EAGLES, HAWKS ) 


j«dAA[ BJyth 
Cirnu 5pilonottt5 Kaup 
Fako pefiCBruiu$ Tungl. 

H^liastur mlermaiiiis Gurocy 
Mac^humptu ^nua Westermi 

SpHonus dbttla bacLa Dsud 
CLrm spilondtus Kittp 

Poliutu^ faumJls MuU & Sdileg. 
Faleo pcreeriiiua Timst, 

Spi£&ctits Horsf. 

Halkftm IcticofiisEtr Gm. 

Polutliu icthyutus 


Hirundd gulturaJis Scop. 
Rii^idurft javftnica Spum, 
Piiniesia superdlfaru Sahr. 
Prk>iH>diUu5 3caiitliQpy;gius Satr. 
Ortbotomus cincraacena Blyib 
Pnitlncola nibkdla L. 

Ae^thioa viridis Bp. 

CblQropsia \rtridIaudLa Sbarpc 
Antbus obscurua Lalh. 
lole sp. 

Lulafic tent B^dd. 

PycTtonoLtiji pluiDoauA Blytb 
ArlBfflus kucosaster VaJenc, 

Dl^miirtis paradiseiu L. 
Petrophiln maiiila Eedd 
Pitta sonatina Twnni. 

Irictia crinJgtr 
Platyldphus cordpatua 

PityHuds gymcipcepliaU Temm. 

Platysmuriu atenimu^ Temm. 

Eukb» Oih, 

Ctirvus campDator RJdi. 


<£ 

? 

d 

d 


■ " 

1^3 

474 

51D 

510 






- , 

U itf I 
|i lL s L 




V 


npi J4 

1700 

10&7 1460 2.1 


™ a 


ZJ9 


5:i 

51 

4.1 


4.6 



570 


25$3 


4.2 


54 


in d 

595 

532 

977 

1&30 

IS 

2.9 

5.7 

4.7 

i 

722 


7044 


2M 


5.1 


s 

723 

725 

7291 

2169 

54 

2.9 

S7 

5.4 

<f 

350 


I92fl 


24 


4i 


s 

906 


1406 


1-5 


54 


s 

1043 

955 

2552 

1962 

2.1 

2 

5 

4.4 

d 

1925 

1925 

4345 

4345 

2S 

2S 

5.7 

S.7 

s 

3265 

5265 
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? 

17 


106 


6 


5.1 


2 

14 


121 


8.6 


44 


S 

tl 


45 


4 


5 


¥ 

7 


54 


7,7 


54 


d 

7 


55 


5 


5 


S 

n 


67 


6 


54 



14 

ns 

69 

71 

5 

6 

J.4 

54 


21 


153 


64 


4.1 



24 


IlD 


4^ 


34 



55 


121 


5.4 


5J 


9 

23 


140 


5 


3.9 



23 


125 


4.4 


14 


¥ 

42 

50 

205 

140 

4E 

47 

4.1 

3.7 

r 

63 


305 


4.S 


4_2 



57 


195 


5.4 


5j6 



57 


135 


5J 


54 



64 


224 


5J 


37 


9 

33 

61J 

521 

246 


5.6 

3.7 

5.7 

7 

127 

127 

435 

455 

5.4 

3.4 

44 

44 

V 

m 

193 

5S5 

555 

23 

2i 

4 

4 

~~ 

— 


' — - 

- — - 

— — 





512 


fi05 


1.9 


5.6 


¥ 

454 

535 

912 

757 

2 

2 

5.9 

3.7 



— 

. _ _ 

. 





PICTFORMES. 







d 

21 


110 


5 


33 


s 

2$ 


121 


44 


5.6 


9 

23 

26 

1Q2 

Ill 

5.6 

44 

34 

56 
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Mscropteiyt comata Temm. 
CypdcJiis subfumtus Blyth 
Alo^o bplda bensaletisii 
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PI Cl FORMES—Coni 


i 

II 


H 

d 71 

<r 71 
9 42 

d 57 
d 71 
¥ &4 


tfakyDU cliX^ns Bodd. 

Cbotorea myilAiXfiiliJkoes Temni. 
CaJorunphus Te m m, 

C&LyplDm«iu viridls Raffl. 
(Taundpicoide rafflei Vi*. 
Nydttoirtu^ Eunkta Temoi. 

rTafcyon cuiicretui Tetnin, 
Chi^Sdphk^ma malbccDS^ LALh^ 
PyroUdgon ka^umba Etaffl, 
Ccntropiu javanij^m Dumdot 
Zanclo^omus javamoiA Honf. 

C«ntrapti$ smiins Stcph. 
Thriponu javcnab Horsf. 


Alppbaqerps pulverulfoLiu Tcrom. d 432 
Cajrpoctya radiAlus Teiami. 

AnthmcoceKH malayanus Eaffl. 
Anthnwwcerfts conveiUA Tctoni. 

Ructra^ rhinoceros L. 

Rhinoplax vigil Forst. 

Caprimulgtis nmcrunu 
Cbutura gigactca Tmm. 

Batrachdetomiis auriiiu 


if 


65 


IS 

254 

200 

t26 

182 

292 

505 


<“ . 


^ I 

»I 




H 


5J& 

2J& 

3 

5^ 

4.1 

226 4j 




5.4 

52 

3-5 

4 

4J 


5.7 



35 


255 


5 


36 



99 


299 


4.1 


4 



92 


254 


2.7 


55 


o 

149 


423 


2.9 


3.9 


9 

20S 

126 

500 

547 

2.4 

2S 

3J 

3.7 

r 

516 


1000 


3.1 


46 


9 

368 

542 

1065 

1052 

3 

5 

45 

45 

j 

432 


927 


1.9 


3.7 



432 

432 

974 

950 

2 

2 

4 

56 

j* 

964 


1752 


lA 


4.2 


S' 

1070 

tor? 

1941 

1856 

13 

1.3 

4J 

4^ 

<r 

2722 


5072 


M 


4 


e 

2353 

2557 

3126 

5100 

lA 

U 

4.2 

4.1 

J" 

5175 

5175 

5080 

50SO 

Ij6 

!j6 

4A 

46 


64 


593 


6.S 


4.9 


9 

134 


24t 


IJ 


2.7 



205 


1J96 


6.1 


65 



COLUM BI FORM ES.—(PIGEONS.) 


GeopvHa stH&ta 

? 

50 

50 

143 

143 

5 

5 
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Obituary. 

Herbe&t Ckristopuek Robinson. 


Herbert Christopher Robinson, who was born in Liverpool, in 
and became a meinber of the Society in 1904, died in 1929 
ill O^ord after a long illness. His active biological career began 
in 1896 with a visit lo Queensland where he made a collection 
of birds. From 1897 to 1900 he was an assistant in the Liverpool 
Museum where he collaborated with Dr, H. O. Forbes in the 
production of catalogues of the important hind collections of the 
Museum. In 1901 and 1902 he and the late Dr. Nebon Annandale, 
who became eventually Direclot of the Zoological Survey of India, 
were jointly engaged in travel and research in the Malay Peninsula 
the results of which, both ethnographical and zoologrcai, were 
pubtisbed under the title “ Fasciculi Malayenses.” In 1903 
Robinson became Curator of the Selangor Museum and In^jector 
of Fisheries, Federated Slalay States, and in 1908 Director of 
Museums and Fisheries, F.^I.S. 

Besides his regular duties he organised and for some ye^ 
controlled a Meteorological Service, primarily in connection with 
a search for hill-station sites; and he organist, and w^ in charge 
of, the Arts and Crafts section of the Malayan PavUion at the 
Britaiit Empire Eshibilion. He retired on pennon in February, 
1926. 

Robinson was a man of unusual ability: there were few 
subjects he could not master in a abort time: though later he 
< fyrialtspd oil mammals and birds of Malaysia he was possessed 
of wide knowledge of, and competence in anthropology, zoology 
and botany. 

Robinson had long planned to produce a set of voluines on 
the Vertebrate Fauna of the Malay Peninsula analogous to those 
of the " Fauna of British India " series and in 1912 tl^re was 
published under his editorship a volume on the Reptllia and 
Batradiia by Dr. G. £. Boulenger. It was his intention to produce 
the other sections in collaboration with the writer of this notice 
but the war, the demands made by their current work on the time 
of both and the various duties Robinson undertook for Government 
outside those of his appointment made this impossible and the task 
was deferred until bis retirement on pension when it was stilL 
further postponed by the request of bis Government that be should 
first produce the less purely systematic work on " the Birds of the 
Malay Peninsula *’ on which he was engaged when he succumbed 
to his final illness and of which he completed two of the five volumes 
projected. Shortly before he became incapacitated he was dected 
co-^tor of Ibis.” Under his direction were issued some eleven 
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volumes of the Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums 
which contains many of the papers written by him. His contri- 
button.^ howeveCp to the Society's Journal were only five in number: 

On three Vertebrates new to the Malay Peninsula. No. 
XLIV, 1905. 

New Mammals and Birds rrum Korinchi^ Sumatra. No. 
LXXIII, 1916. 

On a collection of Birds from E. Sumatra. No. LXXX, 
1919. 

On a collection of Birds froni H. E. Sumatra. Part IL 
No. LXXXl, 1920. 

The Bearded Pig in the Malay Peninsula. No. LXXXV, 
1922. 

Besides his early visit to Australia and his many journeys in 
the Malay States was the first European to reach the summit 
of Guitong Tahan) Robinson visited for the purpose of biological 
invesU^tion the Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula, the 
Rio-Lingga Islands, Sumatra and Java. He had travelled in India 
and during the war was on se^ice at Basra: when on furlough be 
always paid long visits to SwitJ^Umd for mountains had a gr^t 
aLtraction for him, but in the east what he perhaps enjoyed most 
was cruising on inspection In his Fisheries launch. 

Mr. H. C. Robinson was a Vice-President of the Society for 
the Federated Malay States in 1909, 1913^ t922^ 1923 and a 
Member of Council in 1920. He was elected an Honorary Member 
in 1927. 

C. B. K. 
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NOTICE. 


XVII fe Inlernaiiona] de^ OiientaliaUs. 


Secretariat: Musee Ethnographique, Rapenbiirg 67/69* 
Leiden, Pays-Bas. 


Premiere Communicatiofir 

En vertu de la d^ifion prise le 1 septembre 1928 a la demi^ 
r^unidn du XVlIe Congn^ Entemational des Orientalistes i Oxford, 
le XVIIle Congnb devra se reuidr aux Fays-Bas. 

Un comit^ s'est forme daii& k viUe universitaire de Leiden pour 
organiser k pr^paiation du prcxiliajn congres. Ce comite a d6cid6 
provisoirement que le XVHle congrb se r^unira k Leiden {lieu de 
r^nion du Vie congris en 1883) dans la seniaine du 7 au 12 
septembre 193L 

Le comite adresse cette premiere communication aux orienta- 
listes et aux soci^t6s orienialistes en les priant de iui accorder leur 
callaboratioiiT que le congra soit assure d'lme r^ussiie complete. 
Xous esp^oiYS qu^on voudra donner au contenu de la pr^nte com- 
munication une publicite aus&i grande que po^ble^ 

Le comite se propose de faire paraitre dans quelques mob une 
secoude coramunicatioii, accompagn^e de Pinvitatkui definitive pout 
le congr^. 

Leid^, avril 193Q. 

J. H. KIL4MERS* 

S^Crilairei 
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